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& LITTLE NONSENSE... 


Effie—“See, Eva. there’s a ring exactly like the one that 
Jack Chapman gave you—the one that he said he paid 
$200 for.” Eva—‘“In there? Where?” Effie—“Right in 
front here, and it’s marked 87.68.” 





Customer (to tailor)—"‘Mercy! your charges are terri- 
ble! Can’t you put th price of this suit down a little?” 

Tailor (grimly)—“No; but I shall expect you to put the 
price down before you take the suit away.” 





Howard—"I didn’t get home till late last night.”’ 

Richard—“W hat sort of a hand did you bold ?” 

Howard—“Just the nicest little hand you ever saw. It 
belonged to old man Goldlock’s only daughter.” 





CPapa—“How are you progressing in your language les- 
sons, Ethel ?” 

Ethel—"Oh, I have learned to say ‘thank you,’ and ‘if 
you please,’ in French.” 

Tommy-—“That’s more that you ever learned in English.” 














DISAPPOINTED IN SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


“W-a-t-e-r, wazzer! Yassir, wazzer! I’ll be dog-goned ’f the stree’ lam’s haven’t 


taken t’ lecturin’ too!” 


“My boy,” said a witty young swell toa street arab, 
“have’ you seen a cart pass this way with a load of 
monkeys?” 

Street arab equal to the occasion—“Why? Hae ye fa’en 
aff ?” 





The Preacher—“ Well, Sam, how have you been getting 
along since your conversion?” 

Sam—"Oh, fust rate, sah—fust rate. Meand de whole 
family bas quit lyin’, swearin’ and stealin’—in a great 
measure.” 





Mrs. Seeker—“I bave two daughters in society tn 
winter, and I’m on the go all the time. Your daughter 
isn’t going out much, I[ believe?” 

Mrs. Found—“Oh, no. You see, she got engaged last 
October, and she don’t have to.” 





Mr. Summerheim—“So your old friend Abrahams has 
failed ?” ; 

Mr. Sonneburn—“Ya, three hundred thousand liapili- 
ties.”’ 

Mr. Summerheim—“And how much assets?” 

Sonneburn—“Nuttings at all.” 

Mr. Summerheim—“Weeping Rachel! What a genius.” 











“No, Shakey,” said Mrs. Eisenstein to her youngest 
hopeful, “I cannot let you go to dot theatre dis afternoon; 
it yas too exhpensive, but [ vill let you shtay at home 
and vatch your farder making oud his bills.” 





Bronson—“Nearly all novels have a widely improbable 
conclusion.” 

Brown—“In what way?” 

Bronson—“Why, they generally end with ‘So they were 
married, and lived happily ever after.’”’ 





Little Jack—“Mamma, can I go to the surprise party at 
Billy Bunt’s to-night ?” 

Mamma—“Who are going?” 

“Oh, all the boys, ’bout a hundred.” 

“Mercy! Perhaps you won't be welcome.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Billy invited us himself.” 

“He did? Then who is to be surprised ?” 

“l dunno. His mother, I fancy.”’ 





He—“Yes, darling, and it shall be the purpose of my 
life to surround you with every comfort and to anticipate 
and gratify your every wish.” 

She—“How good of you, 
Harry! And all on twelve dol- 
lars a week, too!” 





“What did the ass say to 
Balaam, Willie?” 

“Come off.” 

“Why do you think that ?” 

“Because he knew Balaam 
was onto him.” 





“That was very sad about 
Pimpleigh. He ed of nicotine 
poisoning the other day.” 

“Yes,so I heard. The doctors 
held an autopsy on the remains. 
They found his stomach and in- 
testines lined with cigarette 
pictures.” 





Niece (whispering)—“Now,Un- 
cle Hiram, let me give you a 
hint. Here in town we never eat 
pie with a knife.” 

Uncle Hiram (from Haw- 
creek)—“Gosh! Neither do I, 
"Mandy. Any way suits me.” 
(Takes his piece of pie up in his 
fingers.’’) 





“So you havn’t made Smudger 
your partner after all, eh ?” 

“No, and I’ll tell you why. 
Smu was engaged to my 
wife I married her, and I 
don’t believe in becoming too 
friendly with a man who has 
proved;himself to be mor wide 
awake that 1 am.” 





Old Mr. Dadkins—“A -a-r-r! 
So I havecaught you kiss, rgmy 
daughter, have I?” 

Young Mr. Cooley—“I trust 
there is no doubt about it, sir. 
The light is quite dim, and I 
should feel vastly humiliated if 
it should turn out that I had 
been kissing the cook.” 





Mr. Hunnimune—“Now, as we 
are going to start housekeep- 
ing, Ethel, we should begin 
right. Order, you know, is 
Heaven’s first law, and there 
must be a head to every house, so—” Mrs. Hunnimune— 
“That's all provided for, George. Mother’s coming to 
live with us.” 





WOMAN’S POWER. 
She may be so frail and delicate that, leaning on your 
You would break your neck in sympathy to keep her out 
of harm; 


—— wield her little slipper, though it numbers only 
’ 


On . 7 urchin’s trousers till she beats him black and 
= * more with a hairpin than a man with all his 
~~ Yamane the smartest statesmen act like animated 
| argue without reason, on some notion in her 


Te a with sound intelligence will wish that he was 





“Is there an opening fora man like me here?” asked 
Cheeke of the merchant. “Yes, you’!l find it back there,” 
returned the’merchant. “It is marked, ‘This way to the 
street.’ Good morn ng.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, - + ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and_the latest 
ye treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our \ 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to H & pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above ith the 


diseases 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing near and numerous 








All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6 P. M., Sundays excepted. ; € 
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BUY and you will not 
TRY that 


contains a more clear, accurate and complete account 
of Northwestern progress than any other periodical 
published. 








The somewhat fanciful pe above was suggested by the 
genuine pleasure and high spirits shown by one of Allen's 
workers. When he applied to me he was making just a living, 
or very little more. I taught him. I caused him to go to wor! 

in his present situation, and he quickly began to earn money 
at the rate of Over Three Thousand Dollars a 
Year. Is there a lesson or suggestion here, tor you, reader? 
Probably you can make ~ as much money as he. Why not 
try? I undertahe to briefly teach any fairly eege ney person 
of either sex, who can read and write, and who, after instrac- 
tion, will work industriously, how to earn Three ‘Thou- 
sand Dollarsa Year in their own localities, wherever 
they live. I will also furnish the situation or coon at 
which you can earn that amount. I charge nothing and re- 
ceive nothing, unless successful as above. Nothing difficult 
to learn, or that requires much time. I desire but one person 
from each district or county. I have already taught and pro- 
vided with employment a large number, who are making over 
Three Thousand Dollarsa yon. each. Here is some- 
thing new and solid. Full particulars Free. After you 
know all, if you conclude to go no further, why, no harm is 
dene. Those who feel interested are invited to write at once. 


I i a my special, personal attention. Address, 
Cc. ALLEN, ° Box 1645. Augusta, Maine, 
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1) A NEGLECTED CORNER OF IDAHO. 


BY ALLISON FRENCH. 


HE Clearwater 
River, with its 
multitudinous 
branches and 
tributaries, 
drains an area 
not less than 
10,000 square 
miles in extent. 
It is a region, 
for the most 
part, as wild as 
God made it 
to this day; a 
region of steep 
hills, wide prai- 
ries, deep for- 
ests, and swift, 
clear streams. 
Where man has 
made inroads 
upon the wil- 
derness is seen 
the pioneer’s 
unlovely cabin, 
and the high- 
ways are the 
winding pack 
trails of the ab- 
origines. But 

these conditions are soon to pass away. Already 

wagon roads are being extended, and the sur- 
veyors of the Northern Pacific system have made 
careful surveys for the extension of the Spokane 

& Palouse southward from its present terminus 

at Juliaetta, Idaho, through the heart of this 

region to the considerable settlements on Camas 

Prairie. 

Blessed with a soil of known fertility, an 
abundant rainfall, veins of precious metals which 
only require means of transportation to enrich 
their owners, a splendid lumbering domain and 
a climate that nurses mankind to extreme old 
age, this region is destined to support a vast and 
prosperous population. Its isolation alone has 
retarded its progress; and it is because the 
Northern Pacific system has allowed so long a 
time to elapse without building its contemplated 
line up the Clearwater that we allude to the re- 
gion as a neglected corner of Idaho. 

The Clearwater Country has played a part of 
no mean importance in the history of the West, 
particularly in the annals of Indian warfare. 











Captains Lewis and Clarke, the explorers sent 
out by President Jefferson to examine into the 
resources of the Louisiana purchase, arrived on 
the banks of the Clearwater in August, 1805, and 
in their published journal they describe the 
river as ‘‘a handsome, bold creek of cold, pure 
water flowing to the westward.” 

By the way, that episode of Lewis and Clarke, 
standing beside the wild Clearwater at that early 
day, brings home to the imagination the peculiar 
audacity and daring of that expedition. That 
it required bravery of a high order to penetrate 
the then totally unknown wilderness will be 
better appreciated when we remember that at 
that day the country swarmed with hostiles as 
far eastward as the Ohio, and Tecumseh and his 
warriors held undisputed sway over the Indiana 
Territory; and it was not until six years later 
that the battle of Tippecanoe was fought, and 
the formidable Indian general suppressed. 

The exploits of the Nez Perce Chieftain Jos- 
eph and his band, in the memorable war of 1877, 
has attached to the Clearwater Country a cer- 
tain degree of historic interest. Competent 
military authorities admit that Joseph was a 
general of no mean ability. Briefly, the events 
of the war took a course about as follows: 

The Wallowa Valley, in Northeastern Oregon, 
had from times immemorial been a favorite ren- 
dezvous of Joseph and his band. It was their 
home, in fact, so far as such a nomadic people 
can be said to have a home. But the Govern- 
ment, in outlining the Nez Perce Reservation, 
left the Wallowa Valley out, and declared that 
Joseph must cross the Snake River and remain 
upon the reservation. This he refused to do. 
Troops were sent out to enforce the order. It 
was in June, and the Snake was high with the 
annual freshet. Many Indian ponies were 
drowned while fording the river. Joseph was 
enraged, and gathering his braves about him he 
went upon the war path. 

On Camas Prairie he attacked defenseless farm 
houses and slaughtered the inmates. The usual 
atrocities of Indian warfare were perpetrated. 
The red men seized a little boy and cut his 
tongue out at the roots. The boy, now grown to 
manhood, still lives in the neighborhood, a mute 
memorial of the horrors of that war. But Gen. 
Howard with a military force was soon upon the 
scene. A detachment of his force under Lieut. 
Foster exchanged a deadly fusilade with the In- 
dians on Craig Mountain. Foster and thirty- 
seven of his men were slain. This year a neat 
monument was erected on the battlefield where 
the slain soldiers lie buried. 


Joseph then retreated eastward into the 





mountains followed by Howard and his troops. 
Entering the mountains via the Lo Lo trail, 
Howard was obliged to load his Gatlin gun and 
small brass cannon upon the backs of horses. 
The march was tedious and perilous, for the 
crossing of each brook and glen was an admir- 
able spot for an ambush. The troops were met 
by sudden volleys from their stealthy enemy, 
and many a soldier was laid low by a silent 
shower of arrows from a thicket. Pursued and 
pursuer crossed the’Bitter Root Range, and the 
Nez Perce chieftain was captured in Montana 
by Gen. Miles, and his ablest warriors trans- 
ported to the Indian Territory. Joseph is at 
present in the State of Washington, on the 
Moses Reservation, and his people think no 
more of resisting the inroads of the whites upon 
their ancient domain. 

Presbyterian ministers have long labored 
among these Indians, and their efforts have 
gone far toward taming their savage natures. 
At Kamia, the chief town on the reservation, 
can be seen the best results of a judicious system 
of civilization. The Indians have houses, with 
orchards and gardens adjoining, a flouring mill 
is maintained for their use by the Government, 
achurch building is occupied by a goodly con- 
gregation, and the pulpit by a native preacher. 
No one would suppose that these peaceful farm- 
ers had ever wielded the tomahawk. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, the Government agent 
employed to allot the lands of the reservation in 
severalty to the Indians, has now been engaged 
two years in the work, and her task is about 
completed. It is believed that the opening of 
the remainder of the reservation to white occupa- 
tion, some hundreds of thousands of acres, cannot 
be much longer delayed Miss Fletcher found 
the Indians quite reconciled to the new arrange- 
ment for the most part, and she had little or no 
difficulty in getting all the Indians settled on 
lands of their choice. The population of the 
reservation she found to be greater than was 
formerly supposed—numbering about 4,500. 

Lewiston, the first capital of Idaho, founded in 
1861 by the gold seekers bound for the Oro Fino 
diggings, is the gateway to the Clearwater 
Country. Seated at the junction of the Snake 
and Clearwater rivers, Lewiston controls the 
trade of the vast interior basin, from the Idaho 
and Washington line to the summit of the Bitter 
Root Range. Already her trade is considerable, 
in spite of the sparse population. A narrow re- 
gion of grain farms on the south and east of the - 
city is thickly settled up to the Nez Perce Reser- 
vation line. Then the settlement of Camas 
Prairie, south of the reservation seventy-five 
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miles distant, depend for the most part on 
Lewiston for their supplies. The mining camps 


of Pierce City and Elk City also trade almost | 


exclusively with Lewiston. It is a pretty old 
town, deeply shaded with venerable poplars and 
fruit orchards. The population is about 2,000, 
and it is the county seat of Nez Perce County. A 
dozen stage lines center here. 

Captain Lewis, the explorer, camped upon the 
site of the present city of Lewiston in 1805, and 
his memory is perpetuated in the name of the 
town. 

A stage road runs to Pierce City—a route 
swarmed early in the “sixties” by hordes of 
gold seekers rushing to the famous Oro Fino 
diggings of those days. Twenty miles from 
Lewiston the ascent of Craig Mountain is made, 
and after traveling a few hours through a high 
level forest region the road emerges upon a vast 
treeless plain or plateau, gently rolling and 
everywhere covered with the tufted bunch 
grass. The area of this treeless tract is not far 
from 250,000 acres and the soil uniformly fertile. 
This fertile tract of land will, for the most part, 


fall into the hands of the white settler when the 
reservation is opened, as the Indians prefer to 
settle on the narrow bottoms of the Clearwater 
River and its tributaries, and there they have 
nearly all-chosen their lands in severalty. This 
extensive plateau is perhaps the finest body of vir- 
gin agricultural land in America, and, when the 
reservation is opened to settlement, whether for 
homestead entry or sale to the highest bidder, 
it will be all appropriated in a day. 

The south fork of the Clearwater River is 
crossed some fifty miles east from Lewiston, and 
soon the eastern confines of the reservation is 
reached, and the traveler enters again a region 
of cultivated farms. Some five hundred settlers 
are gathered in this remote nook, attracted by 
the fertile lands and the magnificent range for 
cattle. Four post-offices are established here, 
Lo Lo, Frazer, Weippe and Pierce City. All 
products of the temperate zone can be grown 
here with success. As no market is at present 
accessible the settlers turn all their attention to 
the rearing of horses and cattle, which can be 
driven out of the country to market. They are 








only awaiting the nearer approach of railways 
to take up diversified farming extensively, and 
the output of this region in grain and other pro- 
ducts will be enormous when once the markets 
are furnished. 

Pierce City was until recent years the county 
seat of Shoshone County, but the Coeur d’Alene 
mining region coming into prominence in the 
northern part of the county, it was found neces- 
sary to change the seat of government to a point 
nearer to the center of population. In the first 
year of the civil war Captain Pierce discovered 
gold in great quantities in a gulch putting into 
Oro Fino Creek. Although there were no tele- 
graph lines or railways in the Pacific Northwest 
in those days, the news of the find spread far 
and wide with surprising rapidity. In 1863 no 
less than 4,000 men were in the camp, which was 
named Pierce City, in honor of the discoverer, 
and a big ephemeral city of tents sprang up ina 
night, as it were. Vast sums of money were 
taken out in the early days, but the claims be- 
gan to pinch out in a few years. It was the old, 
old story of placer camps. The imposing en- 








A SCENE IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


campment melted away as fleetly as it came, and 
the played-out claims gradually fell into the 
hands of the Chinese. This wasan unmistakable 
evidence that the glory was departed, and the 
‘“‘quick pulse of gain” abated. Chinese miners 
are never tolerated in a prosperous mining camp. 

Diligent search has been made for the mother 
ledge of all this gold, but in vain. No ‘‘wash 
float” has ever been found in the camp. The 
Pierce City dust is wholly decomposed quartz, 
and no clue is obtainable that would lead the 
miner to the golden source. Thatthereare rich 
veins of gold quartz in this region seems certain. 
The fascinating legend of the ‘“‘lost lead” is not 
wholly a wild fable, but is based upon fact. A 
man named Robinson really found a rich quartz 
vein in the early days; but as little attention 
was paid to the development of quartz in those 
days, improved milling machinery being a re- 
cent invention, he did not take note of the precise 
location of the ledge, and was never able to find 
itagain. There are many old timers who to 
this day keep up the search for the “‘lost lead,”’ 
spending the entire summer in the heart of the 








wilds. Undoubtedly, one of these days, some old 
and penniless prospector will come out of the 
hills with his cayuse loaded down with wealth 
enough to start a bank, for the specimen that 
Robinson brought out asssayed $42,000 to the 
ton. 

About twenty miles from Pierce City, and 
connected with it by a wagon road, is the Demo- 
crat mine, a small gold quartz lode. It is owned 
by a Chicago quartz company, represented by a 
Mr. Hewitt. Machinery of a small capacity for 
crushing the ore was placed in the mine some 
four years ago, but no work has been done on the 
property during the last two years, beyond the 
annual assessment work. The rock assays well 
up in gold, but the vein is so narrow that the 
mine cannot be worked with profit. It is be- 
lieved that the main ledge has not been found, 
and, no doubt, the Democrat would come to the 
front asa great mine should the owners be so 
fortunate as to find the main ledge. 

By far the largest settlement on the Upper 
Clearwater is the region known as Camas Prai- 
rie. Two considerable towns are located on 


the Prairie—Mount Idaho and Grangeville. They 
are only three miles apart, and each has a popu- 
lation of about three hundred souls. The south 
line of the Nez Perce Reservation runs about five: 
miles from Grangeville. The farming region of 
Camas Prairie is, generally speaking, a high, 
rolling plain or plateau, very similar in soil, cli- 
mate, and general character to that portion of 
the famous Palouse Country adjacent to Mos- 
cow, Idaho. Grain can be grown here with 
certainty and success, but at present the settlers 
turn their attention mostly to stock raising, as 
no market is within reach for grain. The 
country for the most part is well settled, all the 
Government land being taken up, and ranches 
command good prices. The crying need of this 
section is a railroad, and the Northern Pacific 
has extended the survey of the Spokane & Pa- 
louse into the Prairie with the evident intention 
of building at an early day. The new road will 
be heartily welcomed by the people of Camas 
Prairie, and it will be given a heavy traffic in 
lumber, cattle, hay and grain from the start. 
Camas Prairie was the scene of Chief Joseph’s 
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first hostilities. Old timers tell blood-chil- 
ling tales of the sanguinary scenes of those 
days, and the narrow escapes of the settlers. 
Captain Arthur Chapman, now a Government 
scout, was at the time engaged in stock raising 
on the Prairie. The hostile Indians came pour- 
ing into the valley a half mile from his home, as 
he hastily fled away in an opposite direction. It 
was the first hour of dawn, and in the faint light 
the red men saw their prey escaping, and gave 
chase. The Indian ponies were the best in the 
land, and the chase was a hot one for ten miles, 
when the white man reached Grangeville, and 
the red-skins abandoned the enterprise of secur- 
ing his scalp. Chapman then secured the posi- 
ition of Government scout, and guided Gen. 
Howard over the Lo Lo trail a month later. 
Captain Chapman is now indispensable to the 
War Department, owing to his knowledge of 
the Indian tongue and character. 

Mount Idaho is the county seat of ‘Idaho 
County, and a most beautiful little town it is, 
environed with broad fields and meadows, and 
framed on the horizon with a serrated rim of 
blue and white mountains. Mount Idaho and 
Grangeville cannot fail to become places of im- 
portance, once railroad communication is made 
with the outside world. The adjacent country 
produces grain in abundance, and many farmers 
haul to Lewiston, seventy-five miles distant, and 
find the business profitable. If grain raising can 
be carried on against such odds, what will it be 
when a railroad furnishes a home market? 

Elk City is a placer mining camp, similar to 
Pierce City in history and general character. 
Joaquin Miller favored this section with his pres- 
ence in the old days. Much gold has been taken 
from the ground in the past, and the mines are 
still worked in a small way. But, like Pierce 
City, ‘‘the glory has departed.”’ Chinese miners 
compose the bulk of the population. 

But the hope of the region is quartz. Low 
grade quartz lodes bearing gold and copper are 
abundant about Elk City, and when a railroad 
comes within reach the entire district will be- 
come famous as a quartz mining region. 

There is considerable activity this season in 
quartz mining at Elk City. Hon. C.C. Parkman, 
an Anacortes capitalist, and E. P. Barker, a prom- 
inent New York City mine owner, are preparing 
to build a wagon road this fall from Grangeville 
to the mines, a distance of forty-five miles, at a 
cost of about $5,000. These gentlemen have a 
controlling interest in the celebrated California 
Mine at Elk City. This mine now has some hun- 
dred tons of ore on the dump awaiting shipment, 
running in value all the way from $100 to $350 
per ton, principally in antimonial silver. At 
least 100 tons are exposed in the mine ready to 
be taken out. 

Maj. D. H. Summers, of Portland, superin- 
tendent of the Elk City Mining & Milling Co., 
has been developing the Gold King and the Wall 
Street lodes during the past spring and summer, 
and has taken out large quantities of ore, which 
now lies on the dump ready for shipment. Mr. 
Summers has put a force of men at work on the 
California, and the ore will be sent to Portland 
for treatment. 

A big Chicago company is putting an expen- 
sive milling plant in their mineat Elk City. The 
number of prospects in the camp, which would 
pay big if developed, is countless. The Buster, 
owned by a Mr. Smith, is coming to the front as 
a good mine, 

Lumbering on the Upper Clearwater will de- 
velop into amazing proportions when the coun- 
try grows older and more densely peopled. All 
the tributaries of the Clearwater, which head 
near the summit of the Bitter Root Range, are 
bordered by fine bodies of timber, pine, cedar, 
firand tamarack. East of the Nez Perce Reserva- 
tion, on both the north and south forks of the 





river, sawmills are already established, and 
the product sold to the settler or rafted down 
to Lewiston. A Minnesota company has secured 
a site at Lewiston for an extensive sawmill and 
woodworking plant. The daily capacity of the 
mill is not to be less than 30,000 feet, 30,000 
shingles, 30,000 lath, besides sash and doors, 
moldings, etc. The logs will be cut on the Up- 
per Clearwater. : 

The Indians do a considerable business in con- 
structing rafts of sawlogs on the reservation 
and running them down to the sawmills at 
Lewiston. The Clearwater is everywhere a 
swift stream, much obstructed by rapids and 
shallows at low water, and at one point by a 
dangerous whirlpool, known as the ‘“‘big eddy.” 
At this place the entire river whirls in a colos- 
sal vortex, and it is only at certain stages of 
water that a boat or raft can be guided through 
it. Many white men have attempted to pass 
through it, been caught in the whirlpool and 
tossed about for days, until at last their rafts 
have gone to pieces and the unfortunate men 
drowned before the eyes of their comrades on 
the shore. But the Indian rivermen, strange to 
say, never fail to guide their rafts through in 
safety. White men cannot learn the art, and 
consequently the white lumbermen usually put 
their rafts in charge of Indians, and, when such 
precautions are taken, the big eddy is always 
passed in safety. 

As to the mineral deposits on the Nez Perce 
Reservation, it is believed that no ledges of 
quartz exist within its boundaries, although I 
have myself seen on the south fork of the Clear- 
water quartz seams green with copper stain, and 
picked out small fragments of copper ore that 
would be sufficient to create a stampede if such 
a find should be made on the public domain. 
Placer gold exists everywhere in the Clearwater 
sands. Old-timers tell of taking out $5 a day 
with pan and shovel in the early days, and if the 
Indians had permitted them to dig ditches and 
bring water upon the ground they could have 
taken out money rapidly: But since the bound- 
aries of the reservation were defined fifteen 
years ago no mining operations have been per- 
mitted on the river. 

The Clearwater Country, though so remote 
from railroads, is, nevertheless, fortunate in 
having about it a certain degree of the subtle 
glamor of history and romantic tradition. Com- 
paratively speaking, it is classic ground. The 
Lewis and Clarke expedition, the gold stampede 
of 1861, the Nez Perce war of 1877, have attached 
to every glen and stream and swell of land some 
fascinating legend of human achievement and 
valor. Itis a field rich in material for the poet 
and novelist, and, as yet, almost totally un- 
worked. Joaquin Miller relates incidents from 
time to time of his sojourn at Florence and Elk 
City in the early days, but no Longfellow or R. 
L. Stevenson has yet arisen to proclaim in the 
subtle English of those writers the transcendent 
charms of the great Clearwater basin. Some 
“‘wizard of the north” will arrive on the scene 
in due time, and his name will become as closely 
associated in the public mind with the scenery 
of the Clearwater as Black’s name is with the 
Hebrides, Craddock’s with the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, or Kipling’s with English military life in 
India. 

The surveyors of the Great Northern, (then 
Manitoba), the Northern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific railways have run surveys far up the Clear- 
water basin in the endeavor to find an easy pass 
across the Bitter Root Range. It is stated that 
the Lo Lo Pass is a practicable route for a rail- 
road, and about forty miles south the Beal Pass 
furnishes a still easier passage. However, it is 
believed that a tunnel of considerable length 
will be necessary in either case to procure a 
good grade. Itisa difficult country to explore 





owing to the dense forests and exceeding steep- 
ness of the hills, and the early coming of snow 
on the summit of the range. The most severe 
hardships were experienced by a party of Union 
Pacific surveyors in the summer of 1877. Their 
pack train went astray in the trackless wilder- 
ness near the headwaters of the river, and the 
surveyors’ camp was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities. Although it was but September, 
snow fell copiously; insufficient food rendered 
work impossible at that great elevation, and the 
party returned to civilization with all speed. 
They were in the vicinity of the Beal Pass. 

That a transcontinental line of importance 
will some day push a railroad across this range 
is certain, opening up the vast interior basin of 
the Clearwater to the traffic of the world, and at 
last effectually calling public attention to this ne- 
glected corner of Idaho. This event will prove 
of mutual advantage to the railroads and the 
people. Let us hope that it will soon assume 
definite shape, and that the solitudes of this 
great region will soon resound with the mighty 
tread of the locomotive and the welcome clamor 
of its whistle and bell. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S BIG CROP. 


P. B. Groat, General Emigration Agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, has returned from 
an extended trip over North Dakota. From per- 
sonal inspection of various agricultural districts 
and interviews with prominent farmers he has 
gathered the following information concerning 
the situation with respects to crops and the con- 
dition of the farmers in the state. All previous 
reports as to the excellence of all the crops were 
fully verified. The yield of all the grains this 
season ranks among the best that was ever har- 
vested. The wheat crop shows a wonderful 
yield. The growth isso heavy that much diffi- 
culty is experienced in cutting the full width of 
the cutting bars of the reapers in use. The 
heads of grain are long and well filled, and, so 
far as threshing has progressed, the yield is at 
least one-third larger than had been anticipated. 
When yields of twenty bushels to the acre had 
been expected results of the threshing showed 
from twenty-six to thirty-two bushels, and in 
some instances as high as forty and fifty bushels 
is being threshed. The prevalence of rainin the 
spring months seriously retarded farmers in seed- 
ing, and in consequence crops in some districts 
were so late in maturing that they were caught 
by the frost on the night of August 22. If 
seeding had not been delayed by excess of rains 
in the spring, at the usual time of seeding, all 
crops would have been harvested, as they usually 
are, in the first days in August. The loss from 
frost, however, aggregates small. Much of the 
grain was harvested before August 22, and a 
large proportion of the standing grain was out of 
the way of injury. The season has been so fa- 
vorable that there was promise of the crop grad- 
ing ‘‘No. 1 hard,” but the grade of late grain 
will be lowered to ‘‘No. 1 Northern” and ‘‘No. 2 
Northern,” and some fields of very late grain 
will grade rejected. It is estimated that the 
yield of wheat will be over 55,000,000 bushels, 
and will sell for $40,000,000. 

In addition to this the farmers will realize a 
large amount from oats, barley, flax and pota- 
toes, and especially from beef cattle, fat sheep, 
and horses. The hay crop is very fine and its 
value large. Thereturns from this year’s pro- 
ducts will place the farmers of North Dakota in 
good condition financially, and the prosperity of 
the people of the State generally will compare 
favorably with those of any other state. The 
value of the products of the State will yield a 
larger sum for each man, woman, and child than 
that of any other equal number of agricultural 
producers.—St. Paul Globe. 
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FATE. 


“The day is clouded, the rocks are bare; 
The spray of the tempest is white in air; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And I shall not tempt the seas to-day. 


“The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb; 
And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day.” 


But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 
And the hunters came from the chase in glee; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 
es BRET HARTE. 
A Lucky Find. 

Mr. Leeman put up at the Montesano House 
Tuesday night, and brought some washing to be 
done to a Chinese washhouse. On retiring for 
the night he discovered the loss of $100 in bills, 
which he had put in the pocket of a vest which 
was part of the washing he had taken to the 
Chinaman. He rushed back to the laundry and 
found the money intact where he had placed it. 
The Chinaman was astonished, and said ‘“‘me 
heep slometimes findee diamonds, gold plins 
and collar buttons, but no findee money. If me 
findee your money this time, me takee back to 
hotel light off. Chinaman not alle same Meli- 


can man; him too much heap honest.”—Monte-' 


sano ( Wash.) Vidette. 


Home Is Where the Heart Is. 


A small family, consisting of man, wife and 
baby, is living in a dry goods box in anopen field 
just off Mountain Street, near the division line 
between Worcester and Holden. The woman is 
twenty-one years of age and her babe seven 
weeks. She says about a year and a half ago 
she married Joseph Pitts, a farm laborer, at 
Greendale. The baby was born in a boarding 
house, and she and Pitts have been living, to- 
gether with the infant, in the dry goods box for 
two or three weeks. Pitts hires the land, and 
the woman says he intends to put up a better 
shelter. She has a brick fireplace outside the 
box, where she does the cooking. Joseph Pitts, 
the husband, is a cripple and walks with two 
canes. The marshal says there is no call for po- 
lice interference. The woman is satisfied with 
her lot, and the baby seems healthy.—Seattle 
Telegraph. 

A Sea Serpent in Puget Sound. 


A sea serpent in Puget Sound is the latest sen- 
sation, and although seen several days ago by 
the officers of the steamer Sehome, it has just 
been made known, says the Port Townsend 
Leader. On Sunday, August 2, while rounding 
Point Williams about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, the Sehome was passed by a huge sea motor 
from thirty to forty feet long and about a foot 
thick. It was seen by H. B. Street, the boat’s quar- 
termaster and George W. Doney, the pilot. 
Street was standing near the pilot house when 
he saw the huge serpent swimming rapidly past 
the steamer. He did not realize what it was at 
first, but when it rose to the surface of the water 
he was rooted to the spot. He says the boat was 
running about twelve miles an hour, but the ser- 
pent was swimming so rapidly that it passed im- 
mediately in front of the bow of the boat and 
went down on the opposite side. In describing 
the seéne Street said: ‘‘I first thought it was a 
seal when I saw its head, but as it rose to 
the top of the water, and I saw about ten feet of 





it clear out of the water, I knew it was not a seal. 
Then when I noticed how it lashed the water 
with its tail I saw that it was a seaserpent thirty 
or forty feet long, and it left a hundred feet 
wake in the water behind it. As it passed around 
the bow of the boat it lowered its head. and 
spread out a big fin on the upper part of its neck, 
just back of the head. It swam just like a snake 
and twisted itself through the water in regular 
snake fashion. I have been on the water a long 
time, but never saw such a monster before. As 
soon as I saw what it was I called the pilot’s at- 
tention to it, and he said at once that it was a 
sea serpent.” Both Street and Doney are reli- 
able men whose word can not be questioned, and 
the fact that they saw this monster beyond all 
doubt establishes the fact that there is or wasa 
sea serpent in the sound among the many other 
wonderful creatures that are found in this arm 
of the sea. 


Buy a Farm. 

California has always claimed to be able to 
produce the biggest thing in the vegetable king- 
dom, but the young State of Washington is now 
in the field, as is shown by a very interesting ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Henry Bucey, president of 
the State Board of Horticulture, from which we 
extract the following mention of the vegetable 
wonders produced in this State: 

A sample potato grown by Isaac Cathcart, of 
Snohomish County, weighed five and one-eighth 
pounds, and was eleven and one-half inches long 
and five inches wide. A sample turnip grown by 
Robert T. Flynn, of Kitsap County, was thirty- 
three inches in circumference and weighed 
twenty pounds. Strawberries over seven inches 
in circumference are not all uncommon. From 
his crop of 1891, W. H. Carter, of Montesano, 
picked one gallon made up of seventy-nine ber- 
ries. The largest was seven inches in circum- 
ference and the smallest four inches. Fourteen 
of them weighed a pound. Mr. Hoskinson in his 
article on the climate of Western Washington, 
mentions one yield of forty-two bushels from the 
one-eleventh part of an acre. This has probably 
been repeated in many instances. 

Frank R. Spinning, of Sumner, from seventy 
acres in 1890 sold 250 tons of onions from a ten- 
acre tract for $12,000; $2,500 worth of carrots 
from a five-acre tract, twenty tons of hops for $8,- 
400, sixty tons of hay for $1,200, $460 worth of 
oats and $1,600 worth of garden truck. F. J. 
Kerr, of Slaughter, raised ten tons of potatoes, 
six tons of carrots and two tons of rutabagas 
from two acres of ground. A. Stewart, of Kent, 
on three acres produced twenty-four tons of po- 
tatoes, nine tons rutabagas and 3,500 head of 
cabbage, and a large amount of common garden 
vegetables. 

G. D. Dement, of Blaine, picked ten pounds of 
fruit from each of his gooseberry bushes and 
twenty-two pounds from each of his currant 
bushes. The Hon. A. F. Shaw, of Vancouver, 
Speaker of the State House of Representatives, 
from one acre gathered 18,666 pounds of prunes, 
which made 5,333 pounds dried, netting $639.96. 
R. Kies, of Vancouver, dried 25,371 pounds from 
two and three-quarter acres, worth $3,044 52. 

To be long on prunes is to be rich these days. 


At the Hotel de Bum. 

James F. Wardner relates an amusing expe- 
rience during his trip to the Cascades. Weary 
and hungry he arrived at the town of Leadville, 
immediately beneath the Boston mine. Lead- 
ville consists of two “‘hotels,” the de Bum, and 
its more aristrocratic sounding neighbor, 
the Broadwater. Both hotels do a rushing 
business, and both are usually “running over” 
with guests. It was Mr. Wardner’s fortune to 
be a guest at the Hotel de Bum, the proprietor 
of which caravansary is a character, whose so- 
briquet is ‘‘Whiskers.”” Mr. Wardner alighted 








from his pony and inquired of ‘‘Whiskers” if he 
could get a night’s lodging. While waiting for 
an answer, he took in at one glance de Bum. It 
had a roof of poles and fir boughs; that was all 
there was to it; the sides were as free from walls 
as the air above. 

Finally, Whiskers, after ruminating a mo- 
ment, replied: ‘‘Wall, pardner, the hotel’s 
mighty full, but guess we can put you up.” 

‘*‘Want an outside room?” 

**V eg,” 

‘*Bathroom?” 

“Ves.” 

“All right; you’re a little pertickler, but yo’ll 
have to be accommodated somehow.” 

Bed time came, and Mr. Wardner, with asmall 
sack of oats and his saddle for his pillow, retired 
to his quarters in the Hotel de Bum. Onall 
sides were fellow guests, stretched at full length 
on the floor. In the still watches of the night 
Mr. Wardner was awakened by a tugging at the 
sack on which his head rested. :He peered 
through the gloom and he saw two shining eyes 
gazing intently at him. He seized a billet of 
wood, and with a quick blow killed—a big moun- 
tain rat. Lighting a ‘“‘tallow dip” that stood on 
a biscuit box, he called to Whiskers: 

‘*What kind of a hotel do you keep here?” he 
said. ‘Look at this.” 

“Pretty nice rat,” said Whiskers. ‘‘Say, didn’t 
you say you wanted an outside room?”’ 

**Ves,” 

‘‘Well, and didn’t I give it to you? Now, pard- 
ner, if you want to give my house a bad name 
you can go over to the Broadwater.” 

Mr. Wardner again retired; presently it began 
to rain, and a large sized funnel seemed to empty 
itself allover him. He again arose and lit the 
candle. ‘ 

‘Nice hotel this, landlord!” 

“Say, didn’t you ask for a bath room? Now, 
what are you kicking about? And you're dis- 
turbing my guests.” And theimperturable bon- 
iface of the Hotel de Bum gave an awful chuckle, 
and was soon peacefully snoring among his 
guests. 

Mr. Wardner is an old mountaineer and used 
to roughing it, and he has met many queer char- 
acters, but he says the jolly landlord of the hos- 
telry de Bum is the queerest of them all.—Fair- 
haven ( Wash.) Herald. 


Knew He’d Be There. 


The other day I met on Kearney Street an 
old-time Washoe acquaintance called Jem 
Briggs, whose usually well-worn miner’s appear- 
ance was on this occasion replaced by a gorgeous 
display of velvet vest, check pants, red scarf, 
and ponderous watch chain, while his honest and 
simple face shone above these evidences of pros- 
perity with the placid contentment of a full har- 
vest moon. 

‘Hello, Jem,” I said, ‘‘glad to see you looking 
so prosperous. Must have struck it rich.” 

“So I have,” said Jem, and, then, as his tanned 
face saddened a little, he continued, ‘“‘but I had 
a mighty tough loss, though. My partner, Ned 
Bimber—you remember Ned—has gone up the 
shaft.” 

‘Dead, eh?” 

**Yes; I'll tell you how it was. You see, Ned 
and I had aquarrel about two years ago. Don’t 
matter now what it was all about. Mebbe Ned 
was wrong and mebbe I was, but, all the same, 
neither of us would back down; coupl’er fools, 
you say, and so we were, and the upshot was 
that we parted, and agreed never to speak to 
each other again.” 

*“*And didn’t you!” 

‘“No, sir; more shame for us, as we had been 
pards, thick and thin, for fifteen years together. 
Well, about six months after that Ned got a 
good gravel claim up on the Feather, where 
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they’ve been turning the river bed, and he 
struck it rich—cleaned up nigh onto $250,000 in 
ten months.” 

‘‘And how were you getting along?” 

“Oh, clean broke. Working up at Gold Hill 
for $3 a day. Well, I was kinder sneakin’ glad 
to hear of Ned’s luck, for all we were outs; but 
the next thing I heard was that he’d been killed 
by the bank’s caving in upon him. He lived 
just long enough to make his will. Well, the 
lawyers wrote as how Ned was worth just about 
$220,000, and the will gave $5,000 apiece to each 
of three distant cousins of his’n—they had all 
come out from the East when they heard of Ned’s 
find—and the same amount to me, mind you, 
just as though we hadn’t quarreled. But Ned 
allers was a ’centric sort of a cuss, and the will 
provided that none of us should get the money if 
we attended the funeral. He didn’t want any- 








all thought I was fit for the crazy house to throw 
away the $5,000 like that—well, I just couldn’t 
help it. It turned out, though, to be the best 
lead I ever struck.” 

‘“How was that?” 

‘““Why, the next day when the main will was 
opened we found it really gave the entire balance 
of the clean up to whichever of us four disobeyed 
the condition for the $5,000 bequests. So, you 
see, I came in for the whole lump just like 
knife. And, do you know, as sure as gun’s iron, 
I shall allers believe Ned put up the job a pur- 
pose—’cause he know’d I’d be thar!”—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 





A Big Potlatch. 
A correspondent of the Tacoma News thus de- 
scribes the potlatch held at Port Hadlock on the 
Fourth of July, in which about 500 Indians par- 





from all points. From Tulalip and Swinomish, 
from Hood’s Canal, and even from Quillayute 
they gathered, the long canoes, with their high, 
rudely carved prows, rudely decorated in red and 
black, and crowded with gaudily dressed klooch- 
men and children. The camp was put in shape, 
the tents being erected on the flats back of the 
council house, the canoes were hauled out of the 
water, and then they busied themselves digging 
clams for supper. In the evening all were 
gathered in the council house, Chief Patsy, with 
his wrinkled face and straggling gray whiskers 
surmounted by a high fur cap, being the most 
important figure. Then the drums were beaten, 
and the Skokomish Indians advanced and went 
through some of their characteristic dances, 
swaying the body, jumping up and down, and 
singing a monotonous song. On Sunday morn- 
ing at nine o’clock the event of the gathering 














IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA.—CHIPPEWA INDIANS MAKING A BIRCH BARK CANOE. 


body at the funeral but just the undertaker. The 
will said he had ‘lived lonely and he wanted to 
be buried lonely.’ Them’s just the words, and I 
felt they were intended for me, sure. The dis- 
position of the rest of the estate, about $200,000, 
was provided for in another codicil, to be opened 
after the funeral, but we all supposed it was do- 
nated to a charitable object, for Ned hadn’t any 
kin ’ceptin’ the cousins.” 

‘*You stayed away from the funeral!” 

“That’s just the point. Somehow I felt so mis- 
erable and downhearted—you see, Ned was the 
onliest partner I ever had—that I determined to 
see him sent down on his last cage, anyway, 
money or no money, and I did.” 

‘*And the cousins?” 

‘‘None of ’em went. Fact is, they were so dis- 
gusted with the ‘“‘divvy” that they cleared out 
to ’Frisco to see about breaking the will. So I 
was the only mourner at the funeral. My friends 





ticipated: Chief Patsy is to-day a poor man. 
Three days ago he was worth nearly $1,500, all 
of which he has given away, and to-day he re- 
turns to his lowly occupation as a mill hand, im- 
poverished, but famous among his people. For 
three days he has been a king and has lavished 
his favors among his subjects in true kingly 
manner. Some time ago Chief Patsy counted 
his wealth and found he was a rich man, so after 
the time-honored custom of his people he deter- 
mined to have a potlatch and give his money 
away, receiving in return enduring fame. Cour- 
iers were sent out to all the tribes along the 
sound, inviting all to come to the gathering at 
Port Hadlock, for on the day that the white man 
celebrated the nation’s birth Chief Patsy would 
revive and keep fresh the ancient customs of his 
people. Friday was the day set for the gather- 
ing, and during the morning the canoes came in 
threes and fours, bringing their loads of Indians 





came off. Chief Patsey stood out in the open 
space with the crier beside him, and called all 
the people around him. When all were gath- 
ered, the crier arose and, holding his hand with 
some money in it above his head, called out the 
name of one of the siwashes present. Then a few 
eulogistic words were spoken and the prize was 
delivered. So, one by one, each was given a 
share of Patsy’s wealth, according to the divis- 
ion made by Patsy himself. The prizes ranged 
from $10 down to $2 or $3, the larger ones going 
to those who had given polatches before, and to 
Patsy’s favorites. When all the prizes had been 
delivered the assemblage broke up, and the sim- 
ple preparations for returning home began. The 
tents and mats were piled into the canoes, squaws 
and children heaped on top of them, the paddles 
were taken, and, with long sweeping strokes, 
the canoes shot out into the bay on their home- 
ward journey. 
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THE BIG DRUM OF OZARKA. 


SKETCH, |! J. MOINEAT AND H. L 


WILLIAMS 


4A COMIC 


When the Commission of Congress settled the 
the 
as a State, they put the 


boundary elevation of Arkansas into 


the Un 
Missouri and what had been vaguely defined ter 


ipon 


line between 


or 


ritory so as to divide the villages of Ozarka and 
Ovagee, the former being assigned to the new | 
dominion. This rankled the good people, no one 
ever knew exactly the reason why, and the 
enmity endures, though peaceful enough to how 
it raged during our late difficulty. Instead of 
popping at one another with old carbines, and 


coming to hard knocks at agricultural fairs and 


biggest fish story telling, the conflicts are pacific 


and even Miss-Nancyish, say the lingering vete- 


\t all events the only thing the Ozarkans and 
Osa ins bat ibo s the palm of enlighten 

' t wth rejoice in choral societies and 
yrass bands 


t a Dodworth or a Gilmore would have 
the insufficient, 
leaders that quite 


and strove to complete the staff; 


mnea 


Lwo as 
knew 


+} r 
rie 


we 


yuut itis drawing teeth from a buzz 
saw in motion to extract money for 


musical education from the granger. 
Hlowever, on the last applicant for 
the post office winning it at Wash- 
ngton, through the backing up of 
Squire Lige Woodroph, of Osagee, 
he had the good taste to express his 
gratitude in the shape of a liberal 
donation of musical desiderata to the 
local band, prominent among them 
a bass drum. 


being 

There is nothing in a bass drum to 
rritate anybody; even the modest 
drummer—the only “drummer” ad- 
mitted to deserve that title, by the 
way—reaping noreward for suspend- 
ing it round his neck, except a stiff 
But 


people of Ozarka were “riled” all the 


back bone or a humped back. 


same. They flew to arms, or rather, 
eir hands flew to their pockets; 
the bandmaster had no trouble in 


collecting subscriptions, and it was 
his duty assure the 
other members of the harmonic fra- 
ternity that they could also have a 
a second-hand 


pleasant to 


big drum, and “‘not 
one neither.” 

The 
f< 


act, 


cash was planked down, in 
the of Zeke 


dannel, the cooper and wheelwright, who was the 


in hands Dom- 


destined bass drummer, and a competent man 
whom “them Kansas City fellers” could not 
deceive There were forty dollars, excluding 


his from the and 
Zeke guaranteed that he would pick out a buster 


that would knock the wind out of that starved 


expenses purchase money, 


shote over at Osagee. 

This was getting nigh the end of June, and the 
band was to give an unexampled military con- 
on the Fourth. Domdannel had about a 
fortnight to go to “‘the city” for a look around 
in the musical 


cert 


and see what was 
store. 
railroaded to Linncreek, which is the “station 
town” for Ozarka, and the rest would be an event 
the Northwestern Ar- 


in musical history of 


kansas. 

Next day after Domdannel received this reso- 
lution, the band master, Israel Sparkle, came 
round to the cooper’s to say that, on second 
thought, Zeke had as well bring the drum back 
with him, as the stage could take it in on top, it 
being so very light for its dimensions. 





instrument | 
In three or four days the drum could be | 
| out of the right end of the horn—or, rather, 
| drum. 
| need at least a full week. 

















But Mrs. Domdannel informed him that her | 


partner, in the struggle for life, had taken a lift 
from a patent-medicine peddler early, and was 
off to catch the cars. 


That woman had a face as smooth as unwritten 


parchment, but she was prevaricating; to tell no | 


less than the truth Domdannel had 


Kansas City. No, he had not gone to Kansas City 
He had reckoned to himself—and before his wife, 
which is the same thing 
merely a big cask with hide ends instead of 
wooden ones, not a hard job for the best cooper 
in the he knew something 
about leather, too, and had bottomed chairs and 
made sieves before the store kept wire ones. In 
short, his calculations might be tabulated thus: 


border countries: 


ONE HOME MADE DRUM. 


Wood, 8100 

Skin, 150 

Paint, - - - - 25 

String. - . - - - 25 

Nails, etc., - : - 10 

Total cost price, - - 3.10 
Deducting this sum from $40.00, which had 


| been handed him, there was a balance of $36.90, 


” 


OPPOSITION 


to which he intended to add, stage, $8.00; rail, 
$3.00, and hotel, keep, time lost, etc., $2.50, say, 
as $13.50, to be added to the $36.90 mentioned, to 
make $50.40. He could knock off the odd half, 
not to look mean, and, indeed, scratched it off 
the shingle. 

Zeke went to work as soon as it was light in the 
room where his son used to sleep, who was 
‘“clerking it on the river;” it was out of sight, 
and he started jubilantly. Presently he had to 
own that he had not the right kind of tools for so 
large a circle; but he was an ingenious fellow, 
and had all the spirit of his New Hampshire an- 
cestry, so that he did not doubt he would come 


Only, instead of three days, he would 


Two days afterwards Mr. Sparkle met him on 
the road. He had ‘“‘not come by the stage,” as 
he was eager to show his wife that he had rubbed 
through safe. The young fellow who had the 
license for the combined cider mill and grape 
boxer had given hima ride and put him down 
at the turnpike fork. 


not gone to | 


| 
| 


that a big drum is | 








“HOWEVER HE TWISTED AND TURNED THERE WAS THE SAME 





Is it a stunner?” 


‘*But you have bought it? 
‘“You bet yer boots! You ’member that pic- 
tur’ the deakin brought back from Sain’ Looey 
centennial of the grand orchestra with a ’mighty 
big drum in the middle? Waal, it h’aint a 
consideration to our’n; our’n lays over it, an’ 
‘nuff to make a couple of kittle-drums, to boot.” 

‘“When are we going to have it?” 

“In a few days, I ’spect.” 

For the purpose of pumping, he suggested the 
possibility of delay from the slowness of the 
large establishments of the city, who never serve 
their country customers sharp. He remarked 
that the railroad wasa “‘link,” and did not always 
connect with the stage. 

“In any case, though,” he added, sinking a 
test-bore deep and decisive, ‘‘we are bound to 
have it here on the third, or we’ll throw it on 
them fellers’ hands.”’ 

‘‘Not till the third?’ exclaimed the musician. 

‘“‘T mean at the very latest.” 

‘Suffering Mozart! But you do not remember 
that I am going to do my new ‘march of the old 
b’ar state!’ How can the practice go on? The 
dig drum does the bears roar.” 

The cooper observed that they 
could rehearse firstrate without him, 
and that a descriptive piece might 
have the roar of the bears, imitated 
by the—the triangle at a pinch! or 
a copper kettle. The English fami- 
ly, who bought Crab Smithers’ 
played-out orchard farm, had a fine 
one, for example. Indeed, a kettle 
drum would have the martial effect 
of military drums. The leader pro- 
tested against this failure to realize 
his conception, and they wrangled 


about Zeke going back and not 
returning without the drum. 


Next day there was another breeze, 
and the leader had brought the 
bugler and the  jingling-johnny 
player to fortify his demands; and 
Domdannel had to exercise all his 
wits to offer a fair excuse. 

The reason was that the big 
drum got on but slowly. To the in- 
adequacy of the tools must be added 
the coming in of an important job 
for the fruit dryers over at Gen. 
Plumptree’s; to refuse it was to lose 
his very best customer, and to “‘lay 
on” drunken Nate Holmes was to 
put a spy in the house to quiz about 
the queer work going on in the 
shroud of mystery. Zeke made all 
his efforts to conciliate the require- 
ments of the musician and the cus- 
tomer. He was flurried and fidgety, and the 
folks at the tavern began to chatter, how a visit 
to Kansas City had transmogrified Zeke, not a 
bad sort, though a trifle close, into a testy, quar- 
relsome porcupine. Besides, he was never in 
his workshop as habitual, and Mrs. D., not so 
easy about terms as her mate, found most of the 
deals end abruptly by the callers saying bluntly 
that they would wait till they could fix it with 
the old man. 

Poor old Zeke! Seeing that time came round 
faster than the big drum, he had to sit up nights 
over it, but this enabled him to finish by the 
first of July, for which he said the store people 
had irrevocably promised it. Well, there it was 
—done, trim, shining, superb, painted patriot- 
ically red, white and blue. Unfortunately, as 
these colors had been laid on only that 
morning, it would have to dry. This would 
have taken next to no time in the glorious Ar- 
kansaw sun of July, but he did not dare put 
it out for everybody to see on the shed roof, 
and the disused room was as damp as an ice 
house. The idea struck him to make a 
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good fire of the chips and dry it then and there. 

All of a sudden, while Mrs. Domdannel 
was up the road borrowing some coffee und 
trouble, and he was in the front room selling a 
»g, a thick smoke invaded the place and Miss 
Clide shot out into the road coughing and sneez- 
ing, but as soon as she had cleared her throat 
vociferated: ‘‘Fire!” 

‘Fire! and the drum in it!” groaned Zeke, lit- 
erally out of his senses. 

He tried to dash into the conflagration, but he 
could not dash—the smoke so choked and 
blinded him. 

Miss Clide’s shriek rang through the village 
like a flourish on a circus calliope, and evoked 
the inhabitants in much the same manner. 

‘Fire at the cooper’s!” everybody repeated. 

The general had presented his old plantation 
engine to the community, and it was kept by the 
school fence. The boys soon snaked it out and 
dragged it down the road with so much good 
will that it carried away the chicken house be- 
fore that stopped it. They began to fill the box 
from a roadside pit; but Zeke had extinguished 
the flames by a prodigy of single-handed exer- 
tions, and, with singed hair, scorched nose and 
hoarse throat, he thanked his fellow citizens for 
their bravery and devotedness, 

‘‘Tt’s all out,” he gasped. But, as the smoke 
lingered after there was no more blaze, and the 
boys wanted some fun for their toil, they set the 
apparatus going and deluged Mrs. D. and the 
hind room. It was no use for Zeke to shout that 
it was superfluous. There had not been such a 
joxe for a year, and the boys made a holiday of 
it. 

When the excitement had cooled and the 
mob had gone home, Zeke perceived with joy 
that the fire had not touched the drum, 
though the water had saturated it. It was ne- 
cessary to resume the drying operation. Sad, 
but not discouraged, Zeke filled the fire place 
with chips, placed the big drum a short distance 
from the flames, and it was not long before he 
could make sure that the fresh paint had preserved 
it during the inundation. But the skin, a young 
mule’s and an ass’s that he had some time by 
him, was so softened that it resisted the cal- 
oric. Gradually it yielded, or, rather, it tight- 
ened, and when he tapped on it began to sound. 
In another quarter of an hour it would retake its 
former tension, towards which he aided by 
tightening the cords. 

“That’s the ticket!” he chuckled. ‘In ten 
minutes I will run and tell Sparkle that the big 
drum has arrived.” 

He set to cleaning up after his labors and the 
damage of the incendiary. He was just clapping 
on his hat when——boom, bang! An explosion 
rent the air. Ay, and it had rent something 
elsé, too—alas! Zeke ran into the improvised 
work room, and stood horrified at the view of 
the big drum bursted! The thunder clap had 
startled the village, and disquieting uproar re- 
sounded. 

“‘Somebody’s boiler has blown up on the 
stove,” they said. ‘It was at the cooper’s.” 

On the fear that they would have the engine 
out again, Zeke started out on the road, where 
he was surrounded and questioned; but he an- 
swered that he did not know anything; it was a 
most unsteady town. Yes, he had heard some- 
thing of a kind o’ sort o’ noise, but he did not 
have the faintest idea what it was and where. 
Probably a blast at the zinc mine up the hollow. 
He was saved once more, as the crowd was di- 
verted to the wrong point. But the drum? So 
formally announced so be delivered that day. 

He devised fresh excuses for new delays, which 
he employed by finding a skin for the ill-fated 
instrument; and, really, on the Fourth, at six 
A. M., the marvel of drums, in prime order, 
magnificent, was shown in the room, swept and 


<<: 





garnished where it had been so secretly made, 
to the squire, the counsellors-at-law, the chief 
citizens and the harmonic fraternity. They were 
dazzled, and allowed that they had lost nothing 
by waiting, and that fifty dollars for such a mas- 
terpiece was not worth mention. 

“*T’ll tell you what,” said the leader, ‘‘we are 
all perfect in the grand march, and you, Zeke, 
can easy strike in the time and fancy touches 
when you get the hang of it. Just sling it on 
before you come along. We'll parade up the 
north road, and if any of them Osageeans are 
sneaking round us to l’arn what that ’ar explo- 
sion portended, why—the boom of that gorgeous 
drum will paralyze ’em!”’ 

“All right,” said he, smiling. ‘I shall be out 
on the road before you.” 

Folks had come in from the mines, the saw and 
flour mills, and the fruit packers’ to see the big 
drum, about which and nothing else there had 
been no end of talk for a week. Ozarka had 
never known such an assemblage. They wanted 
Zeke to lead the way for the musicians inside; 
and he was willing enough, but that consarned 
drum would not let him go out; however he 
twisted and turned there was the same opposi- 
tion. 

“Wall, this is hanged funny!” said Sparkle. 
‘‘Why don’t you take it out the same way you 
brought it in?” 

“You idiot!” interrupted Mrs. Domdannel. 
“Can't you remember it was so big that we had 
to draw it in at the window?” 

Zeke turned a sorrowful, pitying eye on her. 
That was the straw that broke himallup. There 
was no such window in the whole house! The 
game was over. Pale, weak-kneed, he acknowl- 
edged the corn. The misadventure instantly 
spread for twenty sections round, caused roars of 
merry laughter, and the fine point was put on 
the joke by the harmonics refusing to pay Zeke 
a continental cent till he delivered his drum! 
As for the Osageeans, they have not done laugh- 
ing yet. 





oe 


IOWA’S WONDERFUL ICE CAVE. 





Hidden deep among the hills in Northeastern 
fowa, far from the eyes of the “‘special feature” 
writer, there exists one of the wonder works of 
nature—a phenomenon which again proves that 
everything in art and in mechanics has for its 
suggestive idea some peculiarity or freak in 
nature. 

Somewhere along the icy coast of Finland in 
Russia there is a great cave, having for its floor, 
its walls, and its ceiling great masses of glisten- 
ing, glimmering ice, which like a mirror throw 
back the pale electric rays of the aurora borealis 
as it quivers and scintillates far in the mysterious 
north. 

The ice cave at Decorah, in Winneshiek 
County, Iowa, while it presents no particular 
feature of beauty in itself, bears the encyclo- 
pedical honor of being the only ice cave in the 
world besides the one mentioned in the far off 
land of the Fins. 

Nature has dealt lavishly with the little town 
of Decorah, much more so than art has, or ever 
can do. It nestles sleepily in one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful valleys in the State of 
Iowa—‘‘the land of the beautiful view.” To the 
north of the town, perhaps half a mile, there ex- 
tends for a mile east and west what is called ‘‘the 
palisade.” This is a precipitous formation of 
rock worn perpendicular by the action of water 
ages and ages ago. The cliff is 250 feet high, 
and at its base winds in and out among the trees 
the beautiful Upper Iowa River. A steep ascent 
of nearly two hundred feet and you come to the 
mouth of the ice cave. It must be visited in the 
summer time for it is then its remarkable feature 
is disclosed in all its pristine glory. Take the 








fter 


very hottest day in July or August and a 
rgled up the cliff to the mouth of the 


having stru 
cave one is in excellent condition to appreciat« 
this natural refrigerator. 

There is a ledge extending out perhaps forty 
feet from the entrance, and as soon as this is 
reached the icy draught caused by the air cur 
rents passing in and out of the cave is already 
felt. 

The good people of Decorah have placed a 
large frame at the opening to prevent its being 
closed by the rocks which are continually falling 
from the cliff above. Entering the cave the air 
grows colder and colder. There are two com 
partments. The first extending downward and 
in a distance of fifty or seventy-five feet at the 
extremity of which is a sharp decline of ten or 
fifteen feet: and if the thermometer registers 105 
degrees in the shade outside you may be sure to 
find here a natural toboggan slide. This is the 
first indication of ice and nearly every visitor is 
allowed to take the lead at this point, because of 
the astonishing surprise awaiting him. A step 
or two in the decline and he is precipitated clear 
tothe bottom, the decline being glazed with a 
coating of ice an inch or two in thickness. 

It is a very interesting sensation to step out in 
the dark and in the twinkling of an eye to find 
oneself shooting down into some unknown and 
unimagined depth, and under the proper psychol- 
ogical conditions one can think of a great many 
past deeds, good or otherwise, as the case may be. 

But the slide brings up or down, rather, to the 
ice cave proper. 

This is a room forty feet long, ranging from 
eight to ten feet wide, and so high that in places 
you cannot see the top. Beneath, above and at 
the sides it is one mass of pure crystalline ice, 
two, three, and in places eight inches in thick- 
ness. The ice is as transparent as a pane of 
glass, and in the rock beneath can be seen small 
petrified fish, snailsandeels. If you chip off the 
ice, and break off a piece of the rock, it will 
remain damp and cold for an hour after having 
left the cave. A few minutes is as long as one 
dare to remain in this natural ice box, owing to 
the high temperature of the blood at this time of 
the year. 

What makes the cave so peculiar is the fact 
that the thickness of the ice inside is apparently 
regulated by the condition of the atmosphere 
outside. The hotter and dryer the air, the 
colder and thicker the ice on the inside. And 
on the other hand, when it is cold enough to nip 
one’s ears while walking half a block, inside of 
the cave it is warm and damp, and the drip, drip 
of the water as it continuously falls from the 
rocks reminds one of spring or the dropping of 
rain after an April shower from the eves of a 
summer cottage. 

This cave is renowned in the legends of the 
Winneshiek and Chickasaw Indians. Not more 
than sixty years ago old Decorah, chief of all the 
Winneshieks, used it in summer for preserving 
dressed game, such as deer, antelope, etc. 

The town of Decorah has a population of about 
four thousand and it is located 125 miles north 
west of Dubuque. 
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The recent ‘‘scare’’ in regard to blood oranges, 
to the effect that they are simply ordinary fruit, 
‘*fixed’’ with a syringe and a bit of aniline dye 
injected during growth, has been investigated 
by order of the authorities at Washington with 
a view of condemning the fruit if it had been 
tampered with. The chemist to whom the matter 
was referred says in his report: “The oranges 
are naturally stained, no artificial coloring of 
any kind having been used. The small spot on 
the side is a fungus spot and nota puncture. It 
is impossible to stain an orange by injecting any 
artificial fluid into the fruit before or after pluck- 
ing from the tree.—Good Housekeeping. 
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THE SIGH OF THE SIWASH. 
A siwash to the seashore came, 
And sobbed and sighed as he were wood; 
Snohomish Skookum was his name, 
A tenas man of Lummi blood 
| asked him why he wept and sighed, 
lama man of Tyee line), 
The cultus siwash boy replied 
That it was no affair of mine. 
The wet sea scourged the beaten shore, 
Withouten cease, withouten ruth; 
And still meseemed it more and more, 
The siwash boy had told the truth. 
Wind-driven from the east, the rain 
Befell, and | was hyas wet; 
I left him lonely with his pain 
Its likely he may be there yet 
Not Lummi low, nor Tyee I, 
Nor sea nor storm the song I sing: 
Not waved-lashed shore, nor leaden sky 
I do no such mesahchee thing. 


What would I like to sing, forsooth? 
Why this-——a siwash told the truth. 


—Fairhaven Chronicle 


Too Muchey 
A Chinese settier in Victoria recently applied 
for a divorce from his wife, on grounds which he 
has puton record in his own peculiar way: ‘‘Wife 
too muchey paint face and eyebrows, too muchey 
drink Yulepean blandy, too muchey fight, too 
boss, too 


muchey snore in sleep, too muchey 


muchey dream, too muchey say, ‘Killum hus- 


band,’ and too muchey no good.” 


An Incomplete Story. 


The story that a young English lady onaranch 
in Montana subdued the rage of a herd of wild 
bulls, who were about to gore her, by walking 
boldly up to them singing the soldiers’ chorus 
from ‘‘Faust” is incomplete. The narrator forgot 
to add that upon recognizing the air the intel- 
ligent animals immediately joined in, playing it 
Wash. 


beautifully upon their horns. -- Poy Review. 


The Toughest Yet. 


‘Say,’ said a man to the butcher of whom he 
purchased his daily supply of meat, ‘‘that last 
piece of steak | bought of you must have been 
from a steer old enough to vote.” 

‘*Was it tough?’’ inquired the man of meat. 
Well I should say it 
hardly cut it. 

“Ob, is that all? 
heard another man kicking a day or two ago. He 


“Tough! was. I could 


Well, you ought to have 


bought a piece that he said was so tough he 
couldn't get his fork in the gravy.—Salt Lake 


Tribune. 


A Great Stump Puller. 
stiff breeze 
of 
makes things howl around a few ranches facing 
The other day 
and a wind 
along at the same time. The rancher’s baby was 
crying as hard as he could. The owner of the 
farm suggested that we go outside and look at 
his place. I was very glad to go, for I had to 
choose between the baby’s squall on the inside 
of the house and the squall of wind on the out- 
side, and adopted the saying, “‘Of two evils 
choose the least.”” The trees were falling about 
remarked that it wasa 
said, “the wind is the 


There are times when a 


pretty 
coming in directly from the Straits Fuca 
that great artery of commerce. 


| was at one of these ranches, got 


us quite freely, and | 


trifle windy. ‘Yes,’ he 
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best stump puller we have, and beats all the 
grubbing machines on the market. There goes 
a tree I have been wishing the wind would blow 
over this long time!”—Leigh R. Freeman. 


The Bacillus of Jim-Jams. 
Dr. Prudden, of New York, says: ‘The name 
diphtheria, or at least diphtheria, 
should be applied, and exclusively applied, to 
that acute, infectious disease usually associated 
with a psuedo-membranous inflammation of the 
mucuos membranes, which is primarily caused 
by the bacillus, called bacillus diphtheriz of 
Loeffler.” The doctor has not, as yet, diagnosed 
the jim-jams but will doubtless find that they 
are caused by the bacillus microbes found in the 


primary 


squirrelibus rotgutabus, inducing congestion of 
the board bill and a perturbed and roily condition 
of the ad captandum.— Helena Journal. 


He Would Trade Her. 


“Jim Hill in town?” 

“Yep.” 

‘“CSoing to locate here?” 

“Yep.” 

‘‘Buy any real estate?” 

“Yep.” 

‘‘Hasn’t taken up the rails then?” 

‘**Nope.”’ 

‘*You’re sure he hasn’t?” 

“Te.” 

“All right then, Ill go back to Lummi and sell 
a critter or two, and come over here and buy a 
block. Gosh durned if I didn’t think Jim had 
stopped the railroad from runnin’ and the burg 
was busted. But ’taint so, gosh darned if it is, 
and I’m going to get in the swim or bust a sus- 
pender, and if Mariar 

‘‘Jehiel,” and a muscular looking woman with 
very red hair, looked out of the door of a boot 
and shoe store, on Holly Street, and glared at 
Jehiel, as he “‘laid it down” to a citizen. 

‘‘Jehiel,’’ she said, ‘‘you shock-headed old fool, 
you kain’t never come into this doggoned town, 
*thout fillin’ up with straight whisky, and then 
goin’ round talkin’ railroads and _ politicks. 
Mighty interested in Jim Hill’s doin’s, ain’t ye? 
Now you just go and hitch up them critters, and 
before we get to Squalicum, I'll knock Jim Hill 
and that load of bug juice i 





“All right, all right, mother, don’t be oneasy- 
’ll get the critters.” And Jehiel, with the look 
of a martyr on his face, made a bee-line to a 
vacant lot where the “‘critters” were hitched, 
and as soon as he could was out of Mariar’s hear- 
ing, he remarked: ‘‘Gosh darn that woman any- 
way; I'd trade her for a yearlin’ calf any day—if 
Fairhaven Herald. 


[ dared.” 


Couldn’t Fool Him. 


It was about four o’clock yesterday afternoon 
when Mr. and Mrs H. Seed Farmer were in a 
Seventh Street dry goods house making a few 
purchases. After fumbling over silks and satins 
and other expensive goods the pair went to the 
calico counter, where ten yards of cheap calico 
were bought. The clerk said: ‘*That will be 
fifty cents;”’ so Mr. Farmer went down in his 
pocket to his sock, as it were, and hauled up an 
old pocket-book the size of the fashionable hand 
bags carried by ladies. From the depths of its 
greasy recesses he produced forty-five cents. 

“Can't let it go for that, can ye?” said he. 

The girl said that she could not, so down he 
went in the depths of the bocket-book again. 
This time he hauled out a nice, new V and gave 
it to the clerk. She put it in the cash ball and 
pulled it up to the railway. Away went the ball 
and away went Mr. Farmer with “I'll be gol 
swigged if I be taking the papers and don’t know 
your bunko game.” The next minute the store 
was in a roar as the hayseed tumbled over people 
and stools and sent bargain counters to the floor 








At last 
in turning a corner his feet got tangled and down 


in his wild chase after the money ball. 


he went to the dust. Rising to his feet he saw 
balls coming from every direction, and was try- 
ing to stop them with his umbrella. A _ floor- 
walker got hold of the man and ascertained what 
what he was about, after which he pacified him 
and gave him back his change. As he left the 
store H. Seed Farmer said to his wife, ‘‘Hypatia, 
them fellers thought they were dog-goned smart, 
but I don’t read the papers for nothin.’ ”’—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


He Had It Right. 

A group of young fellows sat around a couple 
of adjoining tables in a St. Paul cafe, when, in 
a short pause in the conversation, one of them 
said to another: 

“T was right, Jim, about that subject we were 
arguing over the last time we met.” 

“Come off, will you? Indeed you were not,” 
was the response. “I looked the thing up and 
found you were dead wrong, as usual.” 

‘‘What are you two fellows squabbling about, 
anyway?’ asked a third. ‘Let’s all hear and 
the majority can decide.” 

‘“‘What we were arguing about,” replied the 
first speaker, willingly, ‘‘was the proper trans- 
lation of the German sentence, ‘was woolen sie 
haben?’”’ 

“Why, that’s simple enough,” replied the 
third man, gratified at the opportunity to show 
his linguistic accomplishments. ‘‘It’s ‘what will 
you have?’”’ 

‘‘Beer! beer! beer! came in rattling 
chorus from all the company, and the wise man 
footed the bill. 


’ 


beer!” 


Not a Boom Town. 

The following pretty picture from a private 
letter shows good reason why the editor of the 
Steilacoom News asserted that he printed a ‘‘two 
dollar paper in a five cent town:” 

Early this morning a party took the “‘electric’ 
to Steilacoom to buy cherries and to see the 
place. Beautiful, quiet, quaint old place, with 
old people, old houses and old fences, overgrown 
with honeysuckle, luxuriant and lovely with 
age. Everything thing is old at Steliacoom; what 
a place of rest! 

We met three old men in the street, gray- 
haired, toothless and talkative, who were very 
anxious to tell us ‘‘the history” of the place. 
One of them, the oldest of the three, talked the 
most. For about half an hour he talked to us of 
how General Grant, then Lieutenant Grant, was 
stationed there in 1851, and what a gay time the 
officers had then, and how much wine they drank, 
and how well they danced, (showing us by a few 
graceful turns on the sidewalk how they did it) 
and how all the ladies fell in love with them ‘‘on 
account of the buttons, you know,” and how often 
he himself had pulled the great Winfield Scott 
out of the ditch ‘‘dead drunk.” 

We listened and laughed, and life seemed all a 
dream to me in that dreamy little place of old- 
fashioned people and old-fashioned flowers. Just 
then a prime, white-haired old lady glided by, 
only making another figure in the dream. Pres- 
ently we walked on, and then we saw some real 
live children in the street, and then I felt that it 
was ali true, and that Steilacoom, overlooking a 
beautiful blue bay, with the smell of the sea, and 
the scent of the honeysuckle in the air, is one of 
the prettiest places on the Sound. It certainly 
is the most restful.— Puyallup ( Wash.) Citizen. 


, 


Corraling the Daylight. 


God Almighty never threw Heaven’s garb of 
translucent sapphire, luminous with golden sun- 
shine, over a more glorious day than yesterday 
in Fargo.—Fargo Sunday Argus. 

This account of how daylight is corraled in 
Dakota, coming from an authority right on the 
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spot, is highly interesting. Away out here in 
Astoria, where the fathomless waves in magnifi- 
cence toss on high, homeless and free soars the 
wild abatross, where the clam clingeth, and 
where, when the tide goes out the table is set, 
we have to wait till daylight breaks through the 
dome, but, where they have plenty of it, accord- 
ing to last Sunday’s Argus, why, doubtless the 
best way to catch it is to throw the translucent 
arch of sapphire over it, as one puts a glass but- 


ter dish cover over a rare specimen of the Ameri- | 


can butterfly, overpowered by the scent of Smith’s 
Point oil works.—Astoria Astorian. 


He Guessed Not. 

‘“*Years ago, when I was in San Jose,’ began 
Colonel Mason, as he looked sadly at the gray 
hairs the mirror reflected for him, ‘‘old Tommy 
Ricketts owned all of Antelope Valley, though 
fence title was all he had to hold it by. But that 
was pretty good them days, and if any settlers 
came in the old man would start a lawsuit with 
them and break them up. 

‘‘One day one of these traveling preachers came 
a missionarin’ down to the ranch and got the 
old man to promise to send all hands down to 
the big tree by the river to preachin’ next Sun- 
day. It was mighty busy times, but the boys 
all showed up for the preachin’. The minister 
bunched his crowd and started to work. Hoc 
listened at first, but soon got started on a spur 
trade with some other greaser, and forgot the 
preachin’. 

‘* ‘My friends,’ says the preacher, ‘I feel that 
the Lord is going to come right here and take 
possession of this valley.’ 

“**How’s that you feel?’ asked Hoc, for he 
happened to listen just then. 

‘***T say He'll take possession of this valley!’ 
yelled the preacher. 

*““*Well, I just naturally guess he won’t take 
possession of nothing,’ growled Hoc. 

‘**And why?’ asked the preacher. 

‘** ‘Because,’ and Hoc stood up and shook and 
scratched his head, ‘old Tommy Ricketts would 
law him to hell and gone.’”’—San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


In the Arid Region of Prohibition. 

The traveler from Helena to New York, if he 
travels by the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, 
will ride through three States where he 
cannot buy a drink on the train—North Da- 
kota, Iowa and Ohio. In the first two 
States there is an absolute prohibi- 
tory law, which, however, does not 
always prohibit except on the train. 
In Ohio there is a high license law 
which requires a license so high that 
the railway companies prefer prohibi- 
tion. As may be imagined the dining 
car conductor in these States is treated 
with the most delicate consideration 
followed by a pleasant request which 
is politely declined. Then there is a 
formal demand and a firm refusal, and 
finally the siege ends with a grand bluff 
and final capitulation on the part of the 
thirsty traveler. The dining car con- 
ductor in North Dakota is a bigger man 
than Henry Villard. He can be neither 
corrupted nor seduced, and he is quite 
aware of hisimportance. When the west 
bound train crosses the Red River he 
rises two inches in height, his shoulders 
are thrown back and he changes his 
cap for one two sizes larger. He knows 
that the poor travelers will come over 
to his side of the fence before the day 
is over, and he appreciates the value of 
acinch. Among the travelers on the 
overland express from St. Paul last week 
were three raw British tourists and a 








servant quite as raw ashis master. They were 
very English and very fresh, and labored under 
the hallucination that they were the only pas- 
sengers on the train. Their conversation was 
confined to cries of **’Awkins, bring the brandy 
and soda,” and ’Awkins produced at frequent in- 
tervals until all were well sizzled. Then they 
retired after a round criticism of these “bloody 
American railway carriages.” Whatever their 
faults may be they certainly were good drinkers. 
Unfortunately they arose in the morning and 
found their hamper empty. When ’Awkins re- 
turned from the dining car to order drinks he 
brought the information that none could be pur- 
chased. Sir Harold Dugildiddy then rushed in 
hot haste to the dining car, followed by his two 
friends. 

‘*Me good fellow,” he said to the conductor, 
‘*my man ’Awkins says that we can’t have brandy 
and soda. How is that?’’ 

“Tbat is because we are in North Dakota,” ex- 
plained the conductor. 
‘““And are we not 

yet?” 

‘**Yes, you are in the United States, but you are 
also in North Dakota.” 

**And what is North Dakota?” 

“That is a State.” 

‘““Well, me good man, then give us three bran- 
dys and soda, and be soon, please.” 

‘*Look here, you chappies are getting too gay. 
Now you don’t get any drinks till we get over 
the Montana line, see?” 

‘*But, me good fellow, we can’t wait.” 

‘““Well, you'll have to drink alkaline water 
to-day. I guess that’s good enough for you, any- 
way. 

“But, you impudent man, why can we not have 
drinks? We have money.” 

‘“*Well, because the law here is agin it—see? 
Now don’t bother me any more.” 

‘Such bloody impudence from a 
guard!” piped in another of the trio. 
understand it.”’ 

“And I thought this United States was one 
country,”’’ said another. 

“Well, this America is a bloody poor lawnd, 
anyhow,” said the first speaker as they tramped 
back to the sleeper. 

‘*Wouldn’t them jays cook you?’ 
cluding remark of the conductor to the head 
waiter, as the dialogue was finished.— Helena In- 
dependent. 
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FULLER IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 





What, Fullerin the White House! Is that our old friend 
Mel. 

Of whose delightful daughters I have heard the people 
tell ? 

Is that the Fuller who has raised a family of girls 

Of every type of beauty and of every shade of curls? 


Am I to understand that we are asked to nominate 

The brilliant man whose charming brood reflects the 
tigure eight ? 

What, eight girls in the mansion for this commonwealth 
to feed! 

The White House would be Fuller, ina pretty sense in 
deed. 


But why discuss his tariff or his monetary views, 

Or whether close monopolist or farmer gets his dues ? 
I’m ready to support the man who first his flag unfuris— 
Protection of our daughters and free coinage of our girls. 


Think of the possibilities that promise may disclose, 

Eight blossoms in the White House, from the lily to the 
rose; 

A souvenir of years gone by, reminder of the day 

When pretty Dolly Madison held undisputed sway. 


Adieu to solemn cabinets and mysteries of state, 
These moduses vivendi and the seals of Bering Strait; 
Adieu to Hayti, Hippolyte and Chile's idle dream, 
Enter the Yankee girls to institute a new regime. 


A whirl upon the second floor, the dressmaker, no doubt; 

Hence all this female toggery that’s scattered round 
about; 

And in the famous east room, on sofa or on floor, 

A dainty glove, a veil, a fan, which was not so before. 


The Cabinet bas just adjourned, the hour is growing late; 

What merry laugh is that which drowns the creaking of 
the gate ? 

What shadowy forms are those which would the secret 
paths explore ? 

God bless us! it’s the girls and the whole diplomatic corps. 


No foreign complications can our spreading commerce 
clog, 

The girls have asked it—presto! 
take the hog; 

A little smile, a pretty pout, no courtier can refuse, 

And Russia wildly clamors for a fresh invoice of Jews. 


French and Germans 


What, Fuller in the White House, with those girls as run- 
ning mates! 

Who talks of Indiana and New York as doubtful States ? 

Who stops to ask what parties or what principles are 
worth 

When female young America starts in to own the earth ? 


Health and success to you, fair maids, in every cherished 
pian; 

May Heaven bestow on each of you the noblest type of 
man— 

The true American, a prouder name than prince or earl, 

Who trusts that God will e’er promote free coinage of 


our girl 
—R.M Field, in the Kansas City Star. 








EIGHT GOOD REASONS WHY CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER SHOULD BE PRESIDENT.—| From “America.” 
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BOZEMAN, MONT., MATTERS. 


Gallatin Valley Crops. 


From the Bozeman Avant Courier 
of 
fall 


wheat, 1,640 bushels, averaging a trifle less than 


George M> Thompson, eight miles north 


Bozeman, threshed thirty-three acres of 


fifty bushe were Forty acres of volunteer 


8s per 


fall wheat, 900 bushels, average 


twenty-two and 


one ilf bushels per acre 

William Cole, three miles north of town, 
threshed 1,500 bushels of wheat from his crop, 
for which he paid 100 for two-thirds interest 


last spring. The yield was over fifty bushels to 
the acre, for which he was offered sixty -five cents 
per bushel 

kd Axtell, 


f fall wheat, 


near Reese Creek, threshed twenty- 


x acres oO 1,050 bushels, average 


about forty bushels per acre. Twenty-two acres 
of oats yielded 1,500 bushels; average over sixty 
The crops of Mr. Axtell 


ind 


ght bushels per acre 


were raised on sod grot and without irriga 


ere are many crops of volunteer grain in the 


illey this year which will produce a heavier 


yield than the same ground did last year. It is 


forty-five acres of of winter wheat 


estimated that 


recently harvested by Rudolph Vogle upon his 


ranch north of the city will yield thirty bushels 


to the acre Among other excellent volunteer 


crops of winter wheat in the valley is about 


eighty acres upon the ranch of Ed. Gouch, seven 


miles southwest of town, which will without 
doubt yield twenty-five bushels to the acre 
These are only samples of many such crops in 
the valley this season. Much of the grain was 


very ripe when harvested last fall and a great 


amount was shattered out upon the ground, an 
the present season being a very favorable one for 
returns will be received 


vrain growing, large 


from volunteer crops throughout the county 
The Gallatin 


more strawberries than ever 


Valley has produced this year 
before. Ten years 
that a 
was visionary had he predicted that this valley 


ago intelligent men would have said man 


would ever raise as many berries as it has this 


year; and they would have denounced him as a 
ool if he added to that prediction the claim that 


this many berries could be sold in the State. And 
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yet this is just what is being done. This week 
the last of this year’s berry crop, it 
being at its height last Alvin Winters, 
who is the most extensive grower, has shipped 
15,000 quarts up to date, and will continue to 
ship until Saturday night. Several growers 
have 5,000 quarts to ship, and in making up the 
grand total of berries raised in this valley for 
shipment, 60,000 quarts will be found to be a con- 


wil! see 
week. 








the berries this valley can raise a refrigerator 
car can be procured at Bozeman and the berries 
sent to Chicago, where they will arrive in the 
same condition in which they departed from 
Bozeman. And the price will not descend to ten 
cents a quart, either. The Chicagoan will be 
pleased to pay from twenty-five to thirty cents a 
quart for these berries; and at the same time he 
will pronounce them the best he has ever eaten. 




















ROCKY 


servative estimate. The business is yet in its 


infancy. Growers will be added to the list; new 
and better varieties of plants will be secured,and 
ina the industry will be one of the 
most extensive in the valley. The reason is 


Berries are produced here cheaper than 


few years 


plain. 
anywhere else by reason of the moderate cost of 
the soil, which is especially adapted to this cul- 
ture, and the price of fifteen cents a quart to the 
raiser will be always maintained. The Gallatin 
Valley berry comes late. It comes at a time when 
it brings a good price and is in demand in the 
When take all 


market. Montana fails to 
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IN 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY NEAR BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


RAILROAD FROM CASTLE TO BOZEMAN. 


Probably the most feasible railroad proposition 
ever entertained by the people of Castle was the 
one they held a public meeting here this week 
to consider, namely: The building of a railroad 
from Bozeman to this place. This mining dis- 
trict would have been favored with a railroad 
before this time, but for the long and sparsely 
occupied stretch of country that lies between 
this town and the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The only short route that could be selected, along 
which at present considerable local trade could 
be obtained, would be the one by way of Boze- 
man. From there the road could run through a 
portion of the Gallatin Valley, the richest in the 
State, to the Bridger, which it would follow from 
its mouth to its source. Towards the headwaters 
of this stream is situated one of the most exten- 
sive timber belts that is found in this part of the 
State. A road traversing the whole of this por- 
tion of the route would at once receive a large 
amount of business. For seventeen miles after 
leaving Bozeman, it is claimed, its course would 
be through an exceedingly rich agricultural 
country that is occupied by fine ranches. After 
leaving them it would pass for a distance of 
fourteen miles through a country thatis covered 
with the best of timber. The tapping of this 
fine lumber country by a railroad would be a 
great boon to the people of the Gallatin Valley, 
and those situated along the main line of the 
Northern Pacific in this portion of Montana. 
The mines of the Castle district would obtain 
from this region the timber that they would use. 
It is recognized here that from this locality, ere 
long, the people residing in this part of the 
Castle hills must look for their lumber supply. 
The mines of this district are abundantly able to 
furnish all the freight that a road could reason- 
ably expect. We are aware that it would be 
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more profitable to ship our ores than to treat 
them at home. Their easy smelting qualities 
makes them in demand. Ore buyers will pay 
from seven to eight dollars more than its assays 
contain. We possess here in the Cumberland 
the largest carbonate mine in the United States. 
The smelter connected with it is running out at 
present about twenty tons of bullion daily, that 
is worth about $150 a ton. We have a host of 
other properties from which we could ship. 
There are mining districts in this country that 
find it profitable to send by rail what we deem 
here exceedingly low grade mineral. If they 
can work with a profit ore that does not average 
over twenty dollars a ton, we with our present 
development could furnish an endless amount of 
mineral of a much higher grade that would tax 
for many years to come any single track railroad 
running here to handle. The people of Boze- 
man anxious for this line. A few months 
ago they promised to donate nearly $375,000 in 
lands and money for this purpose. The persons 
to whom they offered to give this handsome gift 
assured them of nothing further in re- 
turn than that they would, if they ac- 
cepted this offering, make their town a 
terminus of this road. The people 
there are now moving in the matter. 
They propose to build it themselves, in 
connection with the property and mine 
owners of this portion of the Castle 
Hills, and in the road to 
those who contribute. If they will go 
on and perform their part they 
rest assured that every man who is in- 
terested in this mining district will aid 
them. Let them, on account of their 
great wealth, take the lead. We will 
follow. We are eager to exchange 
with them our ores for the product of 
their rich soil.—Castle Tribune. 
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issue stock 
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FERRIS’ HOT SPRINGS, 


(Republished from our June number 

The Hot Springs of Montana that are 
in comfortable reach of railroads are 
attracting wide-spread attention among 
tourists and invalids. This growing 
interest has led to the expenditure of 
vast sums of money in the improvement 
of these springsand their environments, 
until now a large number of people an- 
nually find their way to them either for 
pleasure or health. There are no ob- 
jections to be offered to any of these 
resorts, except it be that more preten- 
tious, owing to elaborate service and 
surroundings, are obliged to charge a 
good, round price for the accommodations that 
they offer, and that visitors, as an old mountain- 
eer says, are obliged to go around on dress par- 
ade all the time. At the resort illustrated in 
this issue dress suits are not an obligatory ac- 
companiment. 

Seven miles from Bozeman, Montana, there 
exist ever-flowing springs of warm water, con- 
ducted to a large covered plunge and private 
bath. This water, by a careful analysis, is de- 
clared by eminent scientists to be exactly similar 
to that of the far-famed Carlsbad Springs of 
Europe, to which thousands of Americans make 
a pilgrimage every summer. The Ferris’ Hot 
Springs, owned by E. Myron Ferris, are situated 
in the heart of the Gallatin Valley, and are reach- 
ed by asmooth, level wagon road, an hour’s drive 
from the Hotel Bozeman, at Bozeman, by means 
of herdic coaches and landaus. The large 
hotel building, just completed at the springs, is 
situated in the midst of a grove of native trees 
and extensive grounds. From the verandas of 
the hotel is an unsurpassed view of the valley and 








the snow-capped peaks of the surrounding moun- 
tains with their ever-varying aspects to gladden 
the eye, and at once commend the situation as 
charmingly beautiful. Close to the hotel is the 
West Gallatin River, dashing through timber- 
skirted banks impetuously, to form the mighty 
Missouri, a few miles below. This branch of the 
Gallatin River rises in the mountains above, and 
offers constant attractions to the fisherman, who 
with rod and fly can indulge in trout fishing to 
his heart’s content through all the summer 
months. Inthisstream the grayling also abound 
and often reward the expert fisherman. 

The Ferris’ Hot Springs had been owned by 
farmers until 1890, and as a result very little 
was done to make them attractive with a view to 
inducing tourists to visit them. When Mr. Fer 
ris purchased these springs, together with a 
large tract of land, which now aggregates 1,000 
acres of woodland, upland and meadow, well 
watered by irrigating ditches, he did so with the 
purpose of making the springs an attractive re- 
sort. He believed that the 





time would come | 





are an abundance of berry plants and fruit trees, 
flanked by a large garden, in which all the vege- 
tables needed for the hotel are grown and freshly 
served. During berry season guests are also fur- 
nished with an undiminished supply of fresh 
berries, particularly strawberries, while the cows 
on the place do their part to provide fresh milk 
and cream. 

These springs and the hotel come as near fill 
ing the wants of those who wish a quiet spot to 
rest, recuperate and get rid of rheumatism, gout, 
dyspepsia, kidney trouble and kindred ills as any 
This 
the time will come when it will be the most pop- 
ular in the great Northwest. 


place we know of. resort is young, but 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE GALLATIN VALLEY. 


Bozeman and the surrounding country in the 
Gallatin Valley, Montana, offer special advan 
tages and attractions to grain growers, dairymen 
health seekers and 


stockmen, fruit growers, 


enterprising business men. 
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when these springs wouid be more 
sought than any other in the State by reason 
of the rural situation 
fered to sportsmen in the stream close by. The 
applications made for accommodations last sum- 
mer justified his opinion, as they were far in 
advance of his ability to provide for. 
camped in tents, but still they came to go away 
delighted. 

This year Mr. Ferris has provided a hotel 
large enough for all demands and at the same 
time will put up tents for those who enjoy and 
prefer camp life. 

There is agreat deal to say in favor of the 
curative qualities of these springs, which 
already been made public by the eminent men 


eagerly | 


and the inducements of- | 


Visitors 


has | 


For information regarding theagricultural and 
of the Gallatin 
tributary country, and values of Bozeman real 


mineral resources Valley and 
estate, the reader is recommended to address any 
of the following firms at Bozeman: 

The Montana Mining, Real Estate and Invest 
ment Company, that handles Montana mining 
properties and real estate in Bozeman and the 
Gallatin Valley. 

R. R. Finlay, agent for the Minneapolis syndi- 
cates, Capital Hill Park and Spring Brook addi 
tion to Bozeman. 

Imes, Ferris & Co., real estate and loan agents 
and mining brokers. 

S. P. Panton & Co., dealers in 


real estate, 


| mines and mining stocks. 


who have examined them. There is a great | 
| mines and mining stocks a specialty. 


deal to be said of the beauties of the surround- 


ings, and enjoyment to be obtained by those | 


seeking a quiet, healthful resort, but this can 
best be learned by a visit and a trial of the 
springs and the Ferris Hotel. 

Upon the ample grounds surrounding the hotel 


Swan & Irvine, real estate and mining brokers, 


Gardner, Smith & Co., real estate agents. Sole 
agents of Meadow Spring Suburb. 

Lindley & Hundley, real estate, insurance, loan 
and collection agents. 

C. S. Jackman, real estate and loans. 

The Bozeman Board of Trade, 
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FIFTH ARTICLE. 


1 LEARN THE PRINTER'S TRADE. 


{ was eleven years old when my father deter 
mined to remove from Northern Ohio to the 
then frontier State of Wisconsin, and to join his 
fortunes witl those of a brother. who was 


engaged in the iron foundry business at Sheboy- 
gan, on Lake Michigan He went on in advance 
to prepare the new home, and in April my 
mother and her three children and my father’s 
younger brother and his wife all took the cars on 
the new railroad for Cleveland. I remember 
well the strange sensation of seeing the landscape 
flying swiftly by, and the half frightened, half 
curious feelings of a boy at this new and swift 
means of locomotion. We embarked in Cleve 
land on a steamer bound for Chicago, which 
touched all the ports on the way. Of this voy- 
age, | remember only the departure from the 
port of Cleveland, when the women sat on the 
deck and sang melancholy songs as the twilight 
settled down on the fast receding steeples and 
wharves of the city, and also our going ashore 
in Detroit, then scarcely more than a village, 
and later, the apple trees in blossom on the 
shores of the St. Clair River, and the landing at 
night at old Fort Mackinac, where the Indians 
were camped along the shores of the island. At 
Sheboygan the boat was made fast with some 
difticulty to the new pier in the midst of a storm 
of wind and rain, and a grave, tall man came on 
board bringing the news that my father was al- 
ready dead and buried. A few sorrowful days 
were spent in the dreary, muddy, crude little 
village on the bluff. I was still too young to 
comprehend the magnitude of the calamity 


} 


which had befallen us, but life seemed very dark 
all at once, and I used to take lonely walks in 
the pine forests around the village, pursued all 
the while by a train of melancholy feeling. 

My mother soon resolved to take her three 
children and go to her own people in Western New 
York. Of the return voyage I recollect nothing, 


ut I havea very distinct remembrance of the vil 


lage of Black Rock, then a suburb of Buffalo, 
where we first found a resting place witha grand- 
mother, an uncle and an aunt. The aunt kept 
what was called a select school for young ladies, 
na big, old fashioned, brick building, formerly 
used as a dweliing house, and the uncle, a 
bachelor doctor of good practice, had in his 
little white-painted office the first library I had 
ever seen. Possibly there were 200 or 300 vol- 
umes. He kindly gave me the keys of the book 
cases and allowed me to forage at will in this 
fascinating domain. I spent days and weeks in 
that little office, or sitting on the back steps of 
the building in the neglected and grass-grown 
garden, deep in the new delights of literature. 
The doctor had histories which did not interest 
me much; biographies, which were very enter- 
taining, and books of travel which I devoured 
eagerly from cover to cover. There were no 
novels in his library. My walks were along the 
banks of the Erie Canal, where I watched with 
eager interest the procession of canal boats 
bound for what seemed to me the great, myste- 
rious and fascinating East, the land of cities and 
wonders. The town of Buffalo did not much in- 
terest me, and after one or two excursions along 
its hot and dusty streets, I was content with my 
library and garden 

After a few months my mother bought a house 


in the village of Fredonia, about forty miles 








from Buffalo, and engaged for a time in that 
most disagreeable of all occupations, into which 
s0 many widows seeking a livelihood are forced— 
that of keeping boarders. I remember well the 
constant worry of my mother, the criticisms of 
the boarders, and the general sense of discomfort 
and homelessness that pervaded the little cot- 
tage on the hill. Finally she made a heroic res- 
olution to abandon the whole business and to 
study medicine and become a physician for wo- 
men and children. To carry out this plan re- 
quired the practice of the most painful economies. 
She went to New York City to prosecute her 
studies. My sister began teaching school when 
she was only sixteen; my little brother was sent 
to live with a kind uncle on a farm, and I real- 
ized at thirteen that it was time I should make 
a living for myself. I chose the printer’s trade, 
having long had the idea in my boyish mind that 
this would open the way to a larger knowledge 
of the world than could be obtained in any other 
occupation. Sol entered the printing office of 
the Fredonia Advertiser under an agreement by 
which I was to receive $125 for the first year and 
to board and clothe myself. It was estimated, I 
remember, in the negotiations, that my board 
would be worth $2 a week, and that with the re- 
maining $25 I could buy my clothing. Here I 
was, at last, independent. My rank was that of 
‘‘printer’s devil,” and my duties were to sweep 
out the office before seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, carry great sticks of wood up two flights 
of steep stairs in the winter, to keep the fires 
coing, work the ink roller over the forms when 
the paper was being printed on the hand press 
or when there was job work todo, and set type 
diligently during the remainder of the time, 
which meant during most of the ten hours of the 
day. The winter climate on the shores of Lake 
Erie is bleak and snowy, and I suffered much 
from cold, plodding through the drifts along the 
unbroken roads after a snow storm, with my 
scanty clothing, for none of us boys in that day 
wore either underclothing or overcoats. The 
only relief to the monotony and drudgery of my 
work was the afternoon of each week when I car- 
ried the freshly printed papers around the vil- 
lage and delivered them to about 100 subscribers. 
In pleasant weather this was an agreeable task. 
The carrier boy was welcomed everywhere with 
smiles and acheery word, and on New Year's 
day he was rewarded by the purchase of his New 
Year’s address, a piece of doggerel rhyme printed 
in gay colors and describing the leading events 
of the year, for which most subscribers felt 
bound to give a dime, while some were so gener- 
ous as to hand out a quarter. All this money 
belonged to the carrier, after I had paid for the 
printing of the document. 

The editor of the Advertiser was asolemn look- 
ing man who seemed to be very old, although he 
was probably not much over thirty. His princi- 
pal occupation was to chew tobacco and talk pol- 
itics. The original matter that went into the 
paper was mainly long, windy editorials on poli- 
tical subjects. The local department, which 
makes so large a feature of every country paper 
at this day, was thenof small account. I remem- 
ber that our heading for it was ‘‘Local and 
Miscellaneous,” and that the few genuine local 
news paragraphs were padded out with clippings 
to fill out the column. 

The Know-Nothing party was then in full 
swing in the political field, and our newspaper 

vas an ardent champion of this short-lived move- 
ment. The official name of the organization was 
the American party, but the members of it were 
popularly known as Know-Nothings, from the 
fact that they all belonged to secret lodges, with 
grips and passwords, and in the early days of 
the order, when questioned as to its membership 
and purposes, they always replied, ‘‘I know noth- 
ing.”” The object of the Know-Nothing party 








was to prevent any foreign born citizens from 
holding office, and toso restrict the right of voting 
that foreigners would be obliged to spend twen- 
ty-one years in the United States before they 
could take part in elections. The party made 
a great stir for afew years and elected its can- 
didates in several States. It ran Millard 
Fillmore for president in 1856, and shortly after- 
wards collapsed as suddenly as it had arisen. The 
great and overshadowing question of slavery 
crowded it out of the field. In fact, Know-Noth- 
ingism was a sort of makeshift all the time to 
ward off the issue of slavery. In the South men 
went into it eagerly who were opposed to the 
extreme ideas of the ultra pro-slavery politicians, 
but who did not dare to take grounds against 
the wicked institution; and in the North its 
members were largely old anti-slavery Whigs, 
who felt that their own party could not be res- 
urrected after the crushing defeat of Winfield 
Scott in 1852, and who were not yet ready to join 
the new Republican party, which had already be- 
gun its opposition to the extension of slavery in the 
territories. I had good sense enough when a boy 
in that Fredonia printing office to refuse to be 
converted by the Know-Nothing editorials I set 
up in type, and to read all the anti-slavery mat- 
ter I could find in the exchanges which came 
into our office. 

Fredonia had at that time about 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, and, I presume, is not much larger now. 
It was an excellent example of a New York 
State town that had gotten its growth and had 
settled down to comfortable living, with com- 
mendable ambitions in the way of shade trees, 
flowers and higher education. It was called a 
village, and nobody imagined that it would ever 
be a city, or fancied that anything was to be 
gained by exaggerating its importance. The farms 
came close up to the village streets, and if a new 
house were to be built there was no question of 
fifty-foot lots, as in our little Western towns, 
but the building site was an acre or half an acre 
at least. Every house had its vegetable garden, 
its front lawn and flower beds, and its bit of an 
orchard. A little stream called Canadaway 
Creek ran placidly through the place and turned 
the slow wheels of a sleepy old mill. There was 
a pretty little park called the common in the 
center of the village, faced on one side by the 
business street and on the other by the churches 
and the academy, and here the village band made 
music On summer evenings. The chief events 
of the year were the advents of the circus and 
the menagerie. They used to be separate insti- 
tutions in those days. Barnum and Adam Fore- 
paugh had already started their shows, but the 
great circus man was Dan Rice, a famous clown. 
All the dwellings were painted white and had 
green blinds, and those that made any sort of 
pretext to architecture were built in imitation of 
Greek temples, with tall, fluted columns in front. 
It was the classical period of architecture in the 
United States, and no building was thought to 
be in good taste without a Greek portico. The 
only departure from this prevalent type was a 
feeble imitation of the Gothic, with tall roofs 
and narrow windows. Very few people were 
bold enough, however, to go into this innovation 
on established canons of taste. The villagers 
were intensely religious, and attended church 
twice and even three times on a Sunday. They 
were divided into Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Episcopalians, and neither one of 
these sects was quite certain that the others 
would be saved. People were very much dis- 
tressed about the salvation of other people, and 
whenever a man died the first topic discussed 
among his acquaintances was whether he was 
probably in heaven or in hell. A remarkable 
thing about this old phase of religion was the 
equanimity with which most people bore the 
idea that their own relatives and friends were 
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in all probability roasting in eternal torment. 

[ had a good uncle who was a very devoted 
Baptist, and who read the Bible by rote to his 
family; reading two chapters every morning 
after breakfast without regard to appropriate- 
ness or propriety, or to the understanding of 
childish minds. I yielded to his urgent persuas- 
ion and joined the Sunday school, but after a few 
weeks attendance I gave it up, and used to spend 
my Sundays in summer roaming about the fields 
and woods, and in winter reading whatsoever 
books I could lay my hands on. It was a pleas- 
ant land of orchards and well tilled farms and 
cool shaded streams, with the great blue expanse 
of Lake Erie always visible on the western hori- 
zon, and many a delightful Sunday tramp I had 
down to the pebbly shore or following up the 
streams into the wooded hills. 

Grape growing had just been begun by the 
farmers and villagers in Western New York, and 
some were so wicked as to make wine from the 
juice of their own grapes. This matter was dis- 
cussed in the temperance circles of the village, 
and as the wine makers came back upon their 
critics with reference to the communion wine 
drunk in the churches, it was finally decided 
after a long, strenuous and prayerful considera- 
tion that only unfermented wines should be used 
for this purpose. There was but a single saloon 
in the village, and I do not think that anything 
stronger than ale was dispensed at its bar, but 
the good women of the place formed a band of 
crusaders and one day invaded the saloon and 
broke up the barrels and bottles, holding a 
prayer meeting on the spot to celebrate their 
victory. A liberal minded clergyman, who had 
traveled in Europe and planted a vineyard on his 
return, following, as he supposed, good Scrip- 
ture example, actually lost his church because he 
made and drank wine from his own grapes. 

I would not have it supposed that the people of 
this pretty village of Fredonia were more big- 
oted and narrow-minded than the people of 
other villages in Western New York at that 
time. They were, on the whole, a very excellent 
and high-minded class of people, who gave a 
careful education to their children, and were 
kind hearted, neighborly and charitable. The 
evening amusements then in vogue were lectures 
and concerts, the lectures being delivered by 
men who had won some fame as writers, reform- 
ers or travelers, and the concerts furnished by 
traveling combinations of singers or instrumen- 
talists. It was quite proper for religious people 
to attend these entertainments, but when a ne- 
gro minstrel show came along it was generally 
regarded as too frivolous for serious people to 
patronize, and its audience was made up of the 
less virtuous element of the community. No 
form of the drama was patronized; indeed, the 
prejudice against the theater was so strong 
among members of churches that no traveling 
company could have secured a paying audience 
inasmall town. It was only after the Civil War 
that towns and villages began to erect opera 
houses and furnish them with stages and scenery 
to attract dramatic companies. The war made 
great changes in ways of thinking and living, 
and released toa great extent the grasp of old- 
fashioned orthodoxy on the public mind. When 
marches were made and battles fought on Sun- 
day people began to think it allowable to make 
excursions and to read newspapers and books not 
of a religious character on that day. 

° 

The greatest spring in the world has been dis- 
covered at Riparia, Wash.; 90,000 gallons of water 
every minute come from somewhere away down 
under the earth and bursts clear and sparkling 
into the golden sunlight; 129,000,600 gallons is 
the amount of the flow. No one can explain sat- 
isfactorily the origin of the spring. The most 
plausible theory is that the water comes under 
ground from the Snake River. 











Blizzards and Prairie Fires. 


KLLENDALE, N. D., Sept. 2. 

To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

astern readers who have never traveled far- 
ther west than the Mississippi, probably never 
have had opportunity of enjoying the spectacle 
of many miles of prairie fire sweeping across the 
country, many times destroying almost every- 
thing in its way. Those who for the first time 
hear the rush and roar of the oncoming sea of 
fire, and behold the resistless advance of the 
fire king rapidly drawing his lines closer to- 
gether and apparently shutting off all escape, 
cannot avoid being filled with profound wonder 
and amazement, if not with terror. The writer 
ame to Minnesota in the early days of its settle- 
ment, when the prairies and lowlands were cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of grass, reaching 
in many places to the height of a man’s head. In 
that time of early settlement log houses and log 
stables, besides rail fences, were the order of the 
day. The rail fences protected the crops from 
damage by stock,three rails, ‘‘stake and rider” be- 
ing the lawful requirements, which,if not adhered 
to, left the sufferer without redress. These fen- 
ces, stables and houses became the objects of the 
greatest solicitude on approach of a prairie fire. 
Perhaps in the middle of the night and in the 
midst of a profound sleep the cry of ‘‘a prairie 
fire is coming,’ would be raised, and all the 
neighbors would turn out to protect the threat- 
ened property. Buta few moments were needed 
to get up and dress, run to some neighboring 
ravine, cut and tie a neat bundle of red willow 
switches, and then the battle with fire fiend 
would commence in earnest. The fire fighters 
would be stationed a few rods apart on the up- 
land where the grasses were shortest, and when 
the long line of flame came up it would be beaten 
back by the bundles of switches; and if the wind 
was not too severe would eventually be extin- 
guished. Sometimes the united efforts of all the 
gallant fighters would not prevail against the 
fierce flames fanned by the high winds, and then 
the many settlers would suffer loss. Usually the 
buildings of the settlers would be erected near 
some slough or pond as a measure of protection 
against the visitation of destructive fires from 
one or more sides. This means of protection 
saved, in many instances, nearly all the earthly 
possessions of many families. Minnesota at that 
time was intersected by numerous ponds, lakes, 
rivers and creeks. These presented in most 
cases a safe barrier to fire. As the country 
became more thickly populated and the fires 
increased in number, losses became more fre- 
quent, and the people became fully aroused to 
the necessity of guarding against the spread of 
fire beyond their control. So when it became 
necessary to burn off any grass to leave clean bot- 
tom lands for the next crop of hay, a still day or 
night was selected and a small strip burned off 
as a fire break; after which the enclosed area of 
grass would be burned off. Fires in the two Da- 
kotas have been much more destructive than they 
ever were in Minnesota, even in those early days 
of settlement. This is by reason of the fact that 
there are but comparatively few water courses in 
either of these two States as compared with Min- 
nesota. Besides this, the wind has almost unin- 
terrupted play across the broad plains, while in 
Minnesota there were many broad belts of timber 
to check their intensity. A prairie fire is a 








grand sight but not always a welcome visitor. 

The fearful dread of what is known as a ‘‘Da 
kota blizzard,” which has taken possession of the 
minds of many of the people of the Eastern States, 
is not well founded. While it is true that storms 
of considerable magnitude occasionally visit this 
region, it is likewise true that the same occur in 
the East. The reason why storms in the West, 
and especially those occuring on what was form- 
erly known as ‘‘The Great Plains,’ have been in 
many instances more destructive to human life 
than those in the Mast of equal severity, is that 
the West is as yet a comparatively new country, 
inhabited by but few people in comparison with 
the thickly populated and fully developed older 
States of the East. Besides this fact there are no 
fences or belts of timber to guide the traveler 
through the storm. Being out in a blinding 
storm with no landmarks to guide, one is very 
apt to get bewildered, and consequently, if the 
weather continues bad for a considerable length 
of time, is in danger of losing his life. The Da 
kota blizzard is not the human annihilator that 
it has been credited with being, and when the 
near future shall have built up the country with 
comfortable homes the blizzard will be a thing 
of the past. The past winter in the two Dakotas 
has been so far extremely mild. So was the pre- 
ceding winter. The average temperature for a 
series of years is much higher than generally 


supposed. A. T. COLE. 
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How Anacortes was Named. 
ANACORTES, WASH., Sept. 3, 1891, 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The City of Anacortes, described in your April 
issue, might be writtten in two syllables, Anna 
Cortes, in view of its origin, since it is as you 
then stated, derived from the maiden and family 
name of the owner in her own right for fifteen 
years, of the ‘‘ranch” which became the original 
townsite of Anacortes. 

As it was guessed by the writer of the article 
referred to that the name was ‘invented by Mr. 
Amos Bowman from his wife’s maiden name, 
Anna Curtis, giving it a Spanish sound to cor- 
respond with such names as Lopez, Guemes and 
Fidalgo (islands of the Archipelago of Washing- 
ton Sound),’’ lam able to add the fact, on good 
authority, that the family name of ‘‘Curtis” in 
this case was originally ‘‘Cortes,’’ and was de- 
rived about the time of the reign of Charles the 
Fifth, Emperor of Spain and the Netherlands, 
from Spain. The name is not uncommon through- 
out the former Empire of Spain and Holland, in- 
cluding Saxony and England. 

El Cortes in Spanish is the court. The word 
is used in Spanish just as we used it formerly 
when we spoke of the local Legislature as ‘‘the 
General Court.” A dozen different ways of 
spelling the family name have survived the 
transformations of centuries in America, Eng- 
land, Holland and Saxony. 

In English it was simply spelled as it was pro- 
nounced, at atime when all words were spelled 
that way, and as the name of Cortes is pro- 
nounced by all the continental people, i. 
e., the Germans, French and Italians, with only 
a litttle more of a decided roll of the r than we 
give it. FIDALGO. 

=" Sieienaenits 

A NEW STATUS FOR HALF-BREEDS.—A Uni- 
ted States judge at Pierre, S. D., has given the 
squaw man and his family a pretty stiff blow in 
the face in a decision which declares that the 
children with Indian blood shall follow the status 
of the father and not the mother as held by the 
Interior Department. This opinion is likely to 
open up a great many very nice questions rela- 
tive to titles to Indian lands, the legality of In- 
dian treaties, agd.the distribution of the im- 
mense funds hitherto held to be the property of 
all members of tribes having Indian blood, 
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LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 


A Growing Town With a Newly Developed 
Water Power and with Important New 
Manufacturing Industries. 


: 2 SMALLEY 
Lay a string across a map of Minnesota from 
the northeast corner to the southwest corner and 
( ( string fro the northwest corner to the 
sou h ist corner and you will fix d that the 
point where the two strings cross is about twer by 
s east of Little Falls. Now try another ex 
perime n measuring Dy awing a line length 
wise of tl State from north to south throug! 
tle | s and you w find that this town is 
ilmost exactly midway on the line \ ke 
measurement from east to es produces a ilK¢ 
t Litt has therefore a good right 


esu I © fralis Da t - 


to claim the honor of being the central town of 


t ts claims to this position being dis- 


Minnesota, i 


puted only by its northern neighbor, Brainerd. 


Yet most Minnesotians will speak 
of both places as being away up 
n the northern part of the State, 


for the reason that the greater 


part‘of the territory north of them 


is still undeve oper 
But why is the exact location of 
Little Falls of any special inter * 
est, the reader may as} Because 
the place has recently undergone 
a great change in its character 
ind is on the eve of a st creater 
char It used to be a modest 
ttle ¥ ge of some twelve hur . 
dred souls, with a few one-story “ 
wooden stores and shops. a little f 
| , Y 
yvooden court house and a mode u i . P — ‘ 
Nena , cure 
ile imount or retail trade with , oe f\ 114 . —— oue¥ 
as =. i) Ti ve | . > =e : a 
e farmers round about Che erw . ’ y ae he —y - AT : 
$ — 2 ye —— iT ties 
AT : : 5 » 4 ' be. -~* “af r 7 ova r 
Mississippi River tumbled over a ip 4 % x rw Wy ri lpr 
I — om . . b Wea 
. ledge ; the fr . r go fre it i rr 2 
ocky ledge at € ront door o WIA wal | Gent * 7 a ' ] | { - 
the village but had never been if m peas iby “ : 
} ae ule 3 Shen ge en zi ; 
it into harness, although every eben cau tieedavaemeee i = 
er See 7 a: : eae 
body in the place knew that he a = 4 4 = ea : 
: P > ‘ss ee J. asf ~ ad ~ : 
was a waterpower running to ee , x a Bh i 7 wy ray yer aa 
: ’ A rH j ' | ; ; 
waste almost as great as that at b 3 CRT aS : ty 
4 ' 1 4 iS ‘ i ; 
St. Anthony’s Falls,which created } 4 | . ot aa Eel | 
: & ES Be "« JT a4 ~ Ei | 
. ’ me 0S Sy Feed web Bret ahd —— ha ® te te =) 
the city of Minneapolis Four or E = i - = F = = => mee 
P 2 . i F ee Les : ws a ves — a = 
ve years ag an enterprising x Ses 2 ntichhads , . Ti. = oe 
p> Memeo ns = es « ee 
citizen, M. M. Williams, who had ; = - 
ong advocated the merits of the 
‘ ¢ 11; = - md ~ 
vaterpower as a Dasis for milling = vil 


ul eneral manufacturing and 


for the building up of a large town, 


succeeded in 


interesting a com- 


bination of Louisville capitalists, at the head of 


which was Dr. Wm. F 
railroad man of that city. Ina very short time 


Breyfogle, the well-known 


capital was raised, the county of Mor- 


bonds to the extent of 


a large 
rison contributed its 
$100,000, able engineers were set to work and 

1 few months one of the strongest dams in the 
world was thrown across the river, anchored 
firmly to abutting slate rocks on both sides and 
resting midway on the head of a rock-ribbed 
sland With a floor of stone not possible to be 
indermined by the current, with side walls of 
Nature and with a huge 
‘e at its 


center, this dam is the admiration of all experts 


stone furnished by 


natural buttress supporting the structur 


in waterpower engineering Hardly less ad- 
mirable is the canal blasted out of the solid rock, 
eighty feet wide, thirteen feet deep and 1,000 
feet long, with head gates in a handsome power 
The height of the fall created by the 


house. 9 
sixtecr feet 


dam is which is increased to 


twenty by flashboards, and the power devel- 
oped, measured by the usual formula, is equiv- 


alent to ninety-eight mill-powers at low stages of | 








water and to about thirty more at high stages 

The waterpower works were completed in the 
summer of 1888 and were inaugurated by an ex- 
cursion party from Louisville filling an entire 
train of Pullman cars. Our Minnesota governor 
and a number of other noted public men took 
The Little Falls Water 


Power Company put in these costly works in the 


part in the celebration 


ith that when completed they would attract 
mills and factories. Three years have elapsed 
since then and the town has doubled its popula- 


tion, having 2,400 people according to the census 


Steady progress has been made in 


the ut zation of the power. First, a flouring 

ill was built; then a second mill; then a sash 
factory and later a paper pulp mill, which is now 
being enlarged by a Minneapolis company into a 
‘complete paper mill. A handsome hotel was 
built and good brick blocks began to replace the 
heap wooden structures in the business streets. 
Che city fathers put up a sightly structure fora 
for the municipal government and the 
tall, 


yellow, red-roofed tower of which lords it over 


home 


county erected a stately courthouse, the 















LITTLE FALLS.—THE COURT HOUSE. 
the place and commands the landscape. So in 
three years Little Falls has undergone a great 
change. It is no longer the slow going, dull 
village of former days. It has become a smart 
manufacturing town, ambitious and progressive. 

The waterpower at Little Falls was the theme 
of an illustrated article published in this maga- 
zine at the time the works were in progress of 
construction. The motive of the present article 
is to take note of the recent progress of the town 
and to study a little the new conditions and pros- 
pects that from the establishment of a 
new and very important industry which is sure 
immediate increase in the 


arise 


to make an almost 
population of almost one hundred per cent, and 
which has far reaching possibilities of further 
benefit. The Pine Tree Lumber Company, gen- 
erally known as the Weyerhauser Syndicate, at 
the head of which is Frederick Weyerhauser, 
formerly of Rock Island and now of St. Paul—the 
“lumber king” of the Northwest, the news- 
papers call him—lately bought of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company all of its pine lands in 
establish its lumber 


Minnesota, agreeing to 
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manufacturing plants at some point on the lines 
of that road. A year was spent by Mr. Weyer- 
hauser and his associates in determining the 
important question of where the mills could best 
be located. 
in favor of Little Falls, almost as much to the 
surprise as to the delight of the people of that 
town, who with few exceptions did not know 
that the lumber 
place much serious consideration. 
led, no doubt, to the decision of the lumber com- 
pany to place their big plant at Little Falls 

first, the remarkable solidity and stability of the 
dam, and second the large and convenient boom- 
age afforded by the backwater. Sawmills do not 
use waterpower, because the refuse they make 
gives them fuel without cost to run steam boilers, 


Last spring the decision was made 


magnates were giving their 
Two things 


but ample water expanse for the storage and 
handling of logs is of the first importance to 
their operations. A slow-moving current, that 
will lighten the labor of working the logs into 
the storage booms and out of the booms to the 
mills, is also highly desirable, and there must 
be ample shore frontage and a big, level site for 
drying houses, 
grounds, tracks, shipping 
platforms, ete. All of these facili- 

ties the Weyerhauser syndicate 

fund combined at Little Falls. 

They first purchased the old Clark 

mill on the east side of the river, 

just north of the town, with its 

é boomage privileges. Then they 

SF bought forty acres on the west 
side of the river from the Water 


sorting 


yards, 
‘ side 


nell Power Company and leased forty 
more, and on this land they are 
now erecting the largest sawmill 
to be found in the entire North- 


west. This mill is of a solidity 








of construction almost unknown 
in similar structures. Granite and 
brick are freely used in the founda- 
tions and the supports for the 
machinery and all the timbers are 
after rigid 
The whole plant is a model one 


selected inspection. 


in every respect. Its owners evi- 
dently intend that there shall be 
no better mill in the world. When 
in operation this big lumber manu- 
facturing plant will cut from 60,- 
000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of lumber 
a year and will employ not less 
than five hundred men. These 
men, with their families and with 
the people engaged in supplying 
their wants will form a new popu- 
lation of about 1,500 souls to be 
added to Little Falls next spring as soon as the 
winter’s crop of logs begins to come down the 
Mississippi. This one industry, when fully de- 
veloped, will in two or three years add fully 
another thousand to the census of the place. 
That it will attract other industries manufactur- 
ing lumber, or using lumber as the raw material 
for other manufactures, cannot be doubted. The 
lumber situation in the Northwest has been care- 
fully studied by the ablest men in the business 
and their conclusion that Little Falls is the best 
point for handling and sawing the pine log 
product of the entire Upper Mississippi region 
will be accepted as final by others who have 
neither the means nor the time to go into such 
an elaborate investigation as that made by the 
Weyerhauser syndicate. Smaller enterprises 
will follow in the wake of the big one. 

The lumber business in its various ramifica- 
tions, from the booming and sorting of the logs 
and the sawing of the planks, boards and 
shingles, to the making of a multitude of articles 
from dressed lumber, supports, in the city of 
Minneapolis a population of at least 50,000 souls, 
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Now it is decided to be good business policy that 
the bulk of the pine timber still standing in 
Northern Minnesota should be halted at Little 
Falls, after it is converted into saw logs and set 
adrift on the Mississippi, instead of running a 
hundred miles further down the river to Min- 
neapolis. It is this decision which opens great 
possibilities for future growth to Little Falls. 
The town can certainly look forward to becoming 
as large as Eau Claire, which has grown to a city 
of 25,000 people for the sole reason that it was 
found to be the best point for sawing the logs 
cut on the upper waters of the Chippewa River. 
It is not worth while to speculate here on the 
question of whether Little Falls will cut off the 
supply of logs from Minneapolis and thus compel 
the transfer of the large lumbering plants in 
that city. Probably those plants can look ahead 
for many years to a full supply of logs from 
lands controlled by their owners. This much 
is certain, however—the Weyerhauser party 
now owns much the largest holding of pine 
lands on the Upper Mississippi and the lakes 
and streams which feed that river that is in 
the possession or can ever come into the pos- 
session of any one combination, and they in- 
tend to manufacture all their logs into lumber 
at Little Falls. In addition to the lands bought 
from the Northern Pacific this syndicate is 
constantly buying from private parties. It has 
millions of capital at its control. Its members 
have come to the conclusion that it is time to 
transfer the seat of their chief activities from 
Wisconsin to Northern Minnesota, because the 
pine is getting pretty well thinned out in the 
logging districts of Wisconsin and because the 
greatest body of pine still untouched in the 
country is found in Northern Minnesota. 
Outside of the industries based on lumber 
Little Falls has excellent advantages for several 
other lines of manufacturing. Paper pulp 
making has proved to be a marked success. 
There are extensive forests of spruce and poplar 
close at hand and the wood is said to cost hardly 
half as much per cord as is paid at the great 














GENERAL VIEW OF LITTLE FALLS, MINNESOTA. 


pulp and paper mills of Neenah and Menasha, in 
Wisconsin. Pure water, an abundant and cheap 
water power and a plentiful supply of the proper 
woods are the essentials for success in making 
paper. All these conditions exist here and addi- 
tional plants will soon be the result of the pioneer 
enterprise of the Hennepin Paper Company. 
In a few years Little Falls will furnish most 
of the print paper for Minnesota and for the 
farther Northwest. In other words a great paper 
making center is likely to grow up here. For 
flour milling the situation is as good as could be 
desired. The waterpower is ample for all possible 
future demands upon it. There is direct rail 
communication from the best hard wheat dis- 
tricts of North Dakota and Minnesota and there 
is also direct rail communication with Duluth 


[~~ 








and Superior, so that milling in transit is practic 
able. _ Other manufacturing enterprises which 
are in prospect are a wovlen mill, using the con 
stantly increasing wool product of Mjnnesota and 
the Dakotas, a linen mill, a twine factory and a 
furniture factory. Now that a successful start 
has been made in manufacturing at this point 
and the value and cheapness of the water power 
begins to be widely known the number of indus 
trial establishments will increase year by year. 
The present rail facilities of Little Falls con 
sist of three lines of the Northera Pacific—the 
main line from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast, a 
diverging line running to Brainerd and thence 
to Duluth, and a branch running westward to 
Morris, in the prairie country of Western Min- 
nesota. A few leading citizens interested in the 
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“THE ANTLERS” 


waterpower have recently organized the Little 
Southern Railroad Company, and have 
track from the Northern Pacific 


alls & 


built a road 


along the water front and in face of the mills 


of securing the 
be offered in 
he future to any roads building to the place. It 
build this 


western direction to Sioux 


and mill sites, with the purpose 


ground so that equal facilities can 


is proposed to new road in a south- 


Falls, so as to inter 


sect all the other roads in Southwestern Min 
nesota and give them all direct access to the new 
If this is 


the Great Northern system, t he S00 system, 


freight producing center at the Falls. 
aone 
the Omaha system and the Milwaukee system 
i with Little Falls, to 


lumber 


will all have a connection 
n wheat and take out 
} 


is a sound one 


bring lhe project 


and wi doubtless soon command 
the necessary capital to carry it out. 


Little Falls has a pleasing and healthful situa- 


Seaten taneenetiint atari th ates oe a aed 


MAJ. A. C. 
tion on both sides of the Mississippi. The sur- 
face is nearly level and lies well for drainage 
and for rapid and economical improvement. The 
older part of the town is on the east bank of the 
river, but the operations of the waterpower com- 
pany and the lumber company have led recently 
to substantial improvements on the west bank. 
Here are the mills and factories, the new hotel, 
hotel 


siderable size for working people, a number of 


called ‘*‘The Antlers,’’ a smaller of con- 


brick store buildings and many new residences. 


A good deal of building is now in progress on 


both sides of the river. There is not an empty 











associates, is putting in the mammoth lumber 


cut from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet per year” — 
says: 
among the delegates who conferred 
yesterday. 
of iron gray and a marked Teutonic accent, he is 
the ruling power among the lumbermen present. 
Not that he is self-assertive or domineering, for 


HOTEL. 


store in the place. The town is well worth visit- 
ing as an example of what intelligent enterprise 
can do in Minnesota with the aid of favorable 
natural conditions to take a little comatose vil- 
lage out of its ruts and change it into a busy, 
growing, industrial town, full of new things and 
new people and confident of a brilliant future. 
THE WEYERHAUSER ENTERPRISE 
FALLS. 

(From the St. Paul Pioneer Press ) 


AT LITTLE 





‘*The lumber manufacture of the future must 
largely gravitate to the point the great Weyer- 
hauser firm, with their $100,000,000 of capital, 
have selected, nearer the stump—and this means | 
Little Falls.” Thus spoke an expert at the 
recent lumbermen’s convention in Minneapolis. 


\ contemporary of that city, in a recent issue, 
Weyerhauser, who, with his 


speaking of Mr. 


MORRILL’S RESIDENCE AND MILLS ON THE LITTLE ELK, NE 


manufacturing plant at Little Falls—and who 
says in a recent announcement to the trade, 
‘We intend to devote our entire energy to 
Little Falls a leading manufacturing 
point and are now constructing mills which will 


making 


‘‘Frederick Weyerhauser is the Nestor 
together 
A stocky, thick-set man, with beard 








he is the very reverse of that. On the other 
hand, he is modest to adegree and rarely presses 
himself to the front in argument or deliberation. 
His opinion, however, carries conviction with it. 

‘‘Mr. Weyerhauser is the ruling spirit of the 
Weyerhauser syndicate, which controls more 
white pine than any company on the globe. 
Lumbermen present yesterday say that the 
syndicate controls timber lands and properties to 
the value of $100,000,000, while Weyerhauser is 
said to have $15,000,000 stowed away against a 
day of want. The syndicate has great holdings 
in Wisconsin, and made its greatest stake upon 
a vast parcel of Minnesota pine lands which were 
purchased from the Northern Pacific Railroad 
some years ago. Weyerhauser is a German by 
birth, and thirty years ago saw him working as 
a day laborer at Rock Island, where he came 
immediately after placing his feet on American 
soil.” In this connection the same paper quotes 
J. E. Defebaugh, of Chicago, editor of the Tim- 
berman, who says that thirty-one out of sixty of 
the Mississippi mills are closed for lack of water, 
and others must close within a few days. Logs 
are hung up in vast numbers at places on the 
Mississippi, Kau Claire and Chippewa rivers, 
while at the Chippewa boom there have been 
sealed only 200,000,000 feet of logs this year as 
against 600,000,000 a year ago. 

Now, at Little Falls, owing to the enormous 


| boomage capacity, caused by the broadening of 


the Mississippi River at that point and the slack 
water for many miles upthe river, caused by the 
great dam of the Little Falls Water Power Com- 
pany, the Little Falls mills are not incon- 
venienced by the low water, being able to hold, 
if necessary, 500,000,000 feet of logs, which could 
all be received during the high water of spring, 
which is always sufficient to bring them to this 
point, while down river points are unable to get 
them during low water, and, as now, are fre- 





AR LITTLE FALLS. 


quently obliged to close their mills for lack of 
logs. The Weyerhauser syndicate fully appre- 
ciated these facts in selecting Little Falls as 
their headquarters for manufacturing the vast 
amount of pine on the Mississippi and its upper 
tributaries. 


LANDS IN MORRISON COUNTY. 


Morrison County, of which Little Falls is the 
county seat, occupies a central position in the 
great and fertile State of Minnesota. The county 
lies on both sides of the Mississippi River and is 
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LITTLE FALLS 


well watered by it and the tributaries within its 
boundaries, which also embrace a large number 
of lakes. The road of the St. Paul & Northern 
Pacific Railway Company extends through the 
central portion of the county from its southern 
boundary to the northern boundary, with a 
newly constructed line extending from Little 


Falls ina northwesterly direction to Staples, in | 


Todd County, on the main line of the Northern 

-acific Railroad; and the Little Falls & Dakota 
Railroad extends from Little Falls in a south- 
westerly direction to Morris, in Stevens County. 
These lines are operated by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, the first named forming part 
of its great trans-continental highway to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Little Falls, centrally located in the county, is, 
by existing lines of railway, 145 miles from 
Duluth, ninety-five miles from Minneapolis and 
105 from St. Paul, the capital of the State. Other 
lines of railway have been surveyed through the 
county and some of them will, doubtless, be built | 


| 


in the near future. The best settled and the | 





best improved agricultural districts in this | 
county can not be seen immediately along the | 


lines of its railways. There are no better im- 
provements in any agricultural district than 
those found in Rich Prairie and Buckman town- 
| ships, from ten to fifteen miles east of the river 
and railroad. Although Morrison County gained 
in population during the past ten years above 
the average, only about one-eighth of its more 
than eight hundred thousand acres of land is 
occupied. While much of the land near the rail- 
| road on the east side of the Mississippi River is 
owned by non-residents, nearly all of the rail- 
road lands in the county are owned by the St. 
Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
for which A. G. Postlethwaite, No. 48 Gilfillan 
Block, St. Paul, is the Land Commissioner. 
There remains, however, in the most easterly 
and northerly sections of the county consider- 
able Government land that is yet subject to 


| homestead entry. 


The lands of the St. Paul & Northern Pacific 
Railway Company are mainly wooded lands. 








.—THE PINE TREE LUMBER CO.’S MILL. 


They are well adapted for general farming and 
stock raising and have the advantage of being 
within easy reach, not only of the local markets, 
but the markets afforded by St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth. The country is interspersed 
with many fine natural meadows, but some of the 
lands suitable for general farming purposes must 
first be cleared of the growth of oak, poplar, 
maple, etc. In this connection it is proper to 
state that a pulp mill at Little Falls consumes 
about twenty-six cords of poplar and spruce wood 
per day. Added to this market is the demand 
for wood in the brick yards, and for fuel in the 
cities and towns, and in the prairie country west 
of the wooded region of Minnesota. There are 
many desirable locations for stock growers, and 
the land adapted for this business can be had at 
very reasonable prices. All things considered, 
land in this country is remarkably cheap, vary- 
ing, according to location, from Government 
price to $25 per acre. Excellent unimproved 
land can be had in the vicinity of good settle- 


| ments, from the railroad company, at from $4 to 
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LITTLE FALLS. 
&8 per acre, and, if desirable, on long time 


payments 
While, the land 
timbered, there is still much prairie land to be 


as before stated, most of is 
had, and a settler going into this county gets all 
settled 
without undergoing all the hardships and priva- 


the advantages of an old community, 


tions of the first settlement and opening up of a 
new country. Educational and church interests 
are cared for beyond the average of new settle- 


ments. This is due to the fact that the farms 
taken up are of medium size, ranging mainly | 


There are a large num- 
but a 


from forty to 160 acres. 


ber of forty and eighty acre farms and 
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BERK’S HOTEL. 


limited number containing over 160 acres. The 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company 
alone has made about three hundred and fifty 
sales of land during the past two years, indica- 
ting that the county is rapidly filling up with an 
industrious class of citizens. 

Crops are never a failure in Morrison County. 
Wheat, rye, barley, flax, corn and potatoes yield 
abundantly. Building material is cheap and 
many tracts of land will furnish sufficient for 
houses, barns and other out-buildings. The 
lakes abound with bass, wall-eyed pike, croppies, 
pickerel and other fish, and game is plentiful. 
| No section of Minnesota can give greater advan- 
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RESIDENCE OF H. A. RIDER. 


tages to those who are seeking new homes, and 
no other section is any better adapted for diversi- 
fied farming and stock raising. 

There are several sections of land in this 
county in the northern part of the grant to the 
railway company that, it is believed, might be 
utilized to great advantage by the sheep growers 
of Montana and Eastern Washington. These 
sections of land can be had at very reasonable 
prices, and without much cost can be prepared 
to take care of large bands of sheep; the idea 
being that several stockmen should combine to 
control these lands and ship, at the close of the 
grazing season in the West, the sheep they intend 
for the Eastern markets, to be rested for a time, 
or to be cared for during the winter and early 
spring. The natural meadows will furnish all, 
or nearly all the hay that will be required, and 
the great flouring mills at Little Falls and Min- 
neapolis wlll afford cheap feed for fattening the 
stock. The land being more or less wooded and 
rolling will afford greater protection than can be 
had in many grazing districts in the west, and 
there is sufficient timber on these lands to pro- 
vide all the corrals that will be necessary for the 
proper care of the sheep. There is no question 
about raising sheep or caring for them in Mor- 
rison County. Hon. C. B. Buckman has demon- 
strated that this can be done with good results. 
He commenced in a small way a few years ago 
and now has more than a thousand sheep on his 
farm in the eastern part of Morrison County, and 
others have given more or less attention to this 





business. 
LITTLE FALLS MEMORANDA, 
THE LITTLE FALLS WaTER POWER CO.’S 


IMPROVEMENTS.—Littie Falls has about two- 


| thirds as much power as is furnished by the 


| waterpower at Minneapolis. 





The durability of 
the power at Little Falls will be better under- 
stood when it is explained that the river here 
runs for several miles over a refractory rock of 
hard slate formation lying in nearly vertical 
strata, which, at the depth penetrated, is as 
hard as granite, and at no great distance below 
the dam is succeeded by a granitic formation. 
The island already mentioned is of this same in 
durated slate formation, and rising in mid 
stream to the height of thirty feet, made two 
dams of about 300 feet each necessary; the east- 
ern one beginning on the east side of the river, 
where the bank is about twenty-five feet high, 
and extending to the island, and the other about 
200 feet distant and from the western side of the 
head of the island some 330 feet to the west bank, 
where the rock is about twenty feet above the 
water level. The dam proper is of crib work 
formed of timbers twelve inches square, notched 
and bolted together seven feet between centers, 
and having a fifty-six feet base where the river 
is deepest. All the bottom timbers are fastened 
to the solid rock bottom of the river by heavy 
iron bolts, wedged into holes drilled twenty 
inches into the rock. This crib work is filled 
with coarse rock, sand and gravel; and an em- 
bankment of broken rock and earth from sixty 
to eighty feet wide, according to the depth of 
the stream, is placed above the crib-work dam 
entirely across the river, to protect it from the 
pressure of the water, and from the shock and 
strain of ice or logs. The main canal is 1,000 
feet long and thirteen feet deep, with an average 
width of eighty feet. In excavating it the rock 
was reached at the depth of about six feet, its 
lower half and nearly the entire depth of the 
waste weir being cut in the solid rock. The 
sluices through which the water is discharged 
from the main canal, for imparting motion to 
the turbine wheels which communicate it to the 
mill or factory machinery, are likewise cut 
through this rock formation for their entire dis- 
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LITTLE FALLS.—THE RIVERSIDE MILLING CO.’S FLOUR 


tance from the canal to the river, and the sites 
for the factories rest upon the same rock. This 
is spoken of particularly, because it is unusual to 
find so many natural advantages and elements of 
strength grouped in one place, and it proves that 
the claim of durability for this work has a good 
foundation to rest upon. The gate house sub- 
structure is begun on the solid rock bottom at 
the head of the canal, and is 110 feet long by 
seventeen feet ia width. It is a solid wall com- 
posed of heavy blocks of dressed granite, and is 
twenty-one feet in height. It is pierced with 
eight arched openings, each six feet wide by ten 
feet high. These are provided with substantial 
gates, raised and lowered by the most approved 
modern machinery, which may be operated by 
waterpower from a wheel chamber in the east 
end of the structure, and the water in the canal 
be always maintained at a uniform height. The 
superstructure, resting upon this base and join- 
ing the gate house proper, rises to an additional 
height of twenty feet, and is very substantially 
built in modern ornate style, with parapet 
battlement, and covered with an iron roof. The 
value of the improvements is conservatively 
estimated at a quarter of a million dollars. The 
following manufacturing concerns have been es- 
tablished on the west side of the river since the 
completion of the waterpower: 


Water Power, completed in 1888.... ................ 250,000 
Ist Flouring mill erected same year cost. ......... 50 000 
2nd wii ad a 1889 a 5 -... 75000 
Little Falls Iron Works ™ + § ssvadcvoes SP 
E.ectric Waterworks ‘89 & ’90 ae ee 90,000 
Pulp mill 1890 ©.  Gieiwns 50,000 
Sash, Door and Blinds ” ee a igeaneees 15.000 
Paper mill 1891 Pe 6 .. 60.000 


Weyerhauser Sawmill 1891 (under constructici n) .. £0,400 
Cost of other buildings and improvements in last 
GI GOT, coc ncccsdccccccteneesses . ---» 100,000 


Total... $6 0646600066 60 nb 60 50 505600600cns ne soee cee 





THE PINE TREE LUMBER Co.—The great 
lumber corporation that last spring commenced 
operations at Little Falls by the absorption of 
the Little Falls Lumber Company, with all its 
properties and rights,—The Pine Tree Lumber 
Company—has now almost complete a sawmill 
plant that is without a single exception equal to 
anything of the kind in America. The figures 
given below will give interested persons a better 
idea of it than could be done otherwise. The 
main building is 200x64 feet in size, two stories 
in height, with a 48x66 wing. The boiler house 
is a solid brick fire-proof structure 60x90, with 
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sixteen inch walls, iron roof and trusses, a brick 
smoke-stack 125 feet high, and ten high grade 
steel boilers from the works of Kenny Bros., St. 
Paul. The engine is of Wicks Bros’. make, 
having a thirty-two-inch stroke. The sawmill 
proper consists of two band mills and a large 
gang; one of Wicks Bros’. heaviest gang; two 
gang edgers; patent trimmers, with the neces- 
sary slab and edging cutters; lath and shingle 
machinery, with a McDonough patent lumber 
assorter, which assorts the lumber to lengths. 
The filing room is equipped with the latest im- 
proved automatic machinery. The waste fuel 














HON. N. RICHARDSON, MAYOR OF LITTLE FALLS. 


consumer is a huge affair, 140 feet high and 
thirty feet in diameter. The planing mill has a 
corresponding capacity with the sawmill, and 
contains everything in the way of matchless sur- 
facers, moulders, re-saws, and timber planers. 
The log harbor is supplied with a Kline log loader 
and a Hill log roller, and the facilities for 
handling and storing are almost unlimited; in 
this respect the plant is not excelled by any on 
the Mississippi River. Construction is going 
forward now on piers and booms for the assort- 











MILL. 


ing and storing of logs for the coming season. 
This company controls the “shore right” for 
several miles above Little Falls, and has on hand 
at the present time 12,000,000 feet of high grade 
white pine. There will be eighty acres of 
yard room, ample for piling 100,000,000 feet. 
The capacity of the mill is estimated to be from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 feet in twenty-four hours. 
Experienced workmen only will be employed. 
These, with the greatly improved machinery, 
will, it is expected, cause older mills to stare 
their eyes out in amazement, figuratively speak- 
ing. The mill was designed by and the con- 
struction is going on under the superintendence 
of Mr. F. McDonough, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
In this work he is ably assisted by Mr. D.S. 
Burns, a veteran mill builder of Stillwater, and 
a Mr. Edward Kelley, of Eau Claire. The officers 
of the Pine Tree Lumber Company are Peter 
Musser, of Muscatine, Iowa, president; M. G. 
Norton, of Winona, Minn., vice president; P. M. 
Musser, Muscatine, secretary; William Sauntry, 
Stillwater, general manager; Drew Musser, 
assistant secretary, and Chas. Weyerhauser, 
superintendent. 





ABOUT BRICK MAKING,—The recognized im- 
portance of asupply of good building brick toa 
community gives a paragraph touching upon this 
industry more than ordinary interest, and the 
promoters of this class of enterprises deserved 
prominence. Martin Scott, of Little Falls, has 
supplied the principal material for a number of 
large, handsome structures there and elsewhere 
throughout the State, and the increasing capacity 
of his yards will enable him to still further ex 
tend his business and compete with any concern 
in the land. The location of Little Falls has 
peculiar advantages for the making and shipping 
of brick, which fact is becoming more generally 
recognized every year. Mr. Scott is a native of 
Penobscot, Maine, and at Bangor he commenced 
making brick as early as 1865. Four years later 
he came to Minnesota, and in 1880 to Little 
Falls. The valuable clay deposits of the neighbor- 
hood attracted his attention, and the following 
year he began the manufacture of brick, this 
being the first use made of it, for the purpose. 
Mr. Scott attributes this peculiar clay deposit— 
for it is peculiar in several respects not necessary 
to mention here—to vlacial action. There is an 
inexhaustible supply of it, of which Mr. Scott 
owns a large tract. He is also the owner of con- 
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siderable farm and ity property Jointly with 
other Little Falls bric manufacturing firms, 
Mr. Scott furnished the material for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad shops near Lake Como, St. 
au The brick used in the construction of the 
Hotel Euclid, West Superior, came from his 
vards, as did also that in the club building in 
duluth. The brick supply for one of the great 
elevators in West Duluth is the product of Mr. 
Scott’s machines [In St. Paul and Minneapolis 
ire several large b lings constructed prin- 
pally of brick of Mr. Scott's make, among 
vhich might be mentioned Stees Bros.’ buildings 
n St. Pau In Little Falls he supplied the 
yr for the Riverside mill, the court house, 
the city hall and the power house and gate house 
of the Little Falls Water Power Company. Mr. 
Scott's plant contains the latest improved wire- 

t brick machinery, with which he can turn out 
;,000,000 a year, filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily \ notable improvement is con- 


templated that will not only greatly increase the 
capacity and yearly output, but will multiply the 
that is, the adding of 


facilities for making a superior quality of pressed 


value of the product; 


brick, which is now in such general demand for 
house fronts and architectural ornamentation. 
rh will require a considerable outlay for 

ic nery, but it is believed the venture would 
be profitable. This article is now brought almost 
entirely from other States. Mr. Scott is a very 
bright business man and a most energetic 
citizen By the fairest, most honorable methods 


he has accumulated a comfortable competence, 


Falls. He 


nal 


chiefly in property in or near Little 
holds the respect of his fellow citizens, among 
whom he is rated as one of the foremost in enter- 
prise and genera good qualities, and he is 
credited with no small share in Little Falls’ 
growth and prosperity 
LIVERSIDE MILL” aT LITTLE FALLS, MINN. 
The Riverside mill was put in operation 
October 1, 1880 [t is situated on the west bank 
f the Mississippi River, and is supplied with 
power from the canal of the Little Falls Water 
Power Company. The building is of brick and 
stome Sx") feet, and four stories above base- 
ment. The warehouse adjoining is 35x48 feet. 
The basement contains the main shafting and 
evat boots. On the first floor are twelve 
double sets 9x24 E. P. Allis roller mills and three 


floor are 


No. 4 


second 


the 


separator, one 


Silver Creek pac} ers On 


one Mureka receiving 


l’rinz cockle machine, two Hughes bran dusters, 
one Prinz dust collector for roller mill exhaust, 


The 
third floor contains four Geo. T. Smith middlings 


bran flour packer, and the flour bins. 
purifiers with Cyclone dust collectors, one four- 
reel chest for grading, eight round bolting reels, 
one Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co.’s milling separator, 
ind one Richmond scourer. The top story con- 
three Geo. T. 


Smith purifiers with Cyclone dust collectors,three 


tains eleven round bolting reels, 


me Richmond scourer, one mag- 
netic separator, and the heads of the elevators. 
"he mi 


also has a 30,000 pound hopper scale. 


The building is divided into three sections— 
mill proper, cleaning room, and elevator witha 
capacity of 40,000 bushels Kach section is 


| from the other by 
fron 


nsurance man who has inspected it 
of the 


separat a heavy brick fire 


wall extending basement to roof. Every 


has pro- 


nounced the mill to be one best fire risks 


n the country. It is heated by steam, and 
ghted at night by electricity. No artificial 
ight is needed during the day, as the build- 


ing has an unusually large number of windows. 
was planned by the Edward P. Allis 
and 


The mill 


Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, vas 


built for a 250-barrel mill. Under the manage- 
ment of Geo Kempton the mill is now 
making 400 barrels per day. The brands made 








by this mill are best patent ‘‘Sapphire,” ‘‘Nec- 

patent “Silver King,” straight 
and bakers’ ‘‘Apex.’? The mill is 
situated in a good wheat country, and draws 
its supply largely from the surrounding coun- 
direct line from the wheat 


tar,’’ second 


‘‘Tvanhoe,”’ 


try. Being on a 
fields of Northern Minnesota and Dakota, an 


abundant supply of the best hard spring wheat 
can always be easily obtained from first hands. 
Unlike most mills generally found in small cities, 
the Riverside Milling Company extend their 
operations into the two hemispheres, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, interior Pennsylvania and other points, 
and also London, Liverpool and Amsterdam, 
making large shipments to these cities regularly. 
The Riverside Milling Company is an institution 
which River Falls and vicinity should be proud 
of, as it is an institution that would be a credit 
to many larger cities. The mill is owned and 
operated by the Riverside Milling Company, of 
which H. H. Lippelman is president, EF. E. 
Ellsworth vice president, and E. A. Townley sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY.—For upwards of 
thirty years Mr. Odilon Duclos has been actively 
engaged in making brick. It is reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that he is pretty well ac- 
quainted with the art. His labors in this line 
have not been confined to one locality; on the 
contrary, he has made building material from 
clay in several localities in Canada and some 
half-dozen States on this sideoftheline. Valuable 
experience has thus been acquired, which en- 
ables him to determine beyond question what is 
the best soil for brick making, and to recognize 
such at first sight. Mr. Duclos unhesitatingly 
pronounces the Little Falls clay deposit superior 
to anything he has ever seen; and it certainly 
needs no further indorsement. The abundance 
of cheap wood at hand, for fuel, is another and 
almost equally important feature which Mr. 
Duclos was not slow to appreciate. Mr. Duclos 
is a native of Sherbrook, Canada, where he first 
essayed to construct parallelopipeds from mud of 
proper consistency, at the age of sixteen. In 
1867 he became a resident of Little Falls. That 
year, at St. Johns College, he made the first 
brick ever moulded in Stearns County. Not long 
after he started a brickyard at St. Cloud, and 
went from there to Brainerd, where he did the 
first work in his line. From Brainerd he migrated 
to Michigan, locating in atown on Lake Superior; 
thence he drifted to Maine, over to Canada once 
more, finally returning to Little Falls to engage 
in farming. But that occupation he soon aban- 
doned for his old trade, and some eight years 
ago he began business again with two small 
machines, with a combined capacity of four or 
five hundred thousand a year. The excellent 
quality of the brick and the rapid growth of the 
Northwest made a prosperous business and 
largely increased demands made a bigger plant 
a necessity. New machinery was added and the 
capacity increased until the output equals now 
about three millions of brick annually. The 
principal markets for this product were the 
Twin Cities, Duluth and West Superior, whose 
finest buildings are constructed mainly of the 
Duclos brick. Of this material the major por- 
tion of the N. P. shops at Como were built. A 
recent contract that is highly creditable to the 
Duclos article was one given by the Northern 
Pacific company for brick for a roundhouse at 
Glendive, Montana. The brick is of a very agree- 
able cream color, and is free from lime, alkali 
aod manganese. This isa rare quality, and one 
that is appreciated best after a test made by 
Nature. It is stoutly claimed for this brick, 
also, that it will stand a severer fire and pressure 
test than any other made in this State. That 
there will he a general “survival of the fittest” 





in this age of lofty brick structures no one will 
be foolish enough to deny; and the firm that 
makes an honest, reliable brick is sure to 
weather the storms of adversity, with amoderate 
show of backbone maintained for a few years. 
And an established reputation, such as Mr. 
Duclos enjoys, is the best property a manu- 
facturer can own. Nobody can buy it. Mr. 
Duclos lives in a handsome residence half-a-mile 
or so from the city limits of Little Falls, and 
appears to be enjoying life as a man generally 
does who has won the esteem and confidence of 
his fellowmen, and has stored up a fair supply of 
the world’s goods. 

MAYOR RICHARDSON.—Hon. Nathan Richard- 
son, Mayor of Little Falls, and at present Judge 
of Probate of Morrison County, is one of the 
oldest settlers, having come to Little Falls in 
May, 1855. Born in Wayne County, New York, 
in 1829, he was five years of age when his parents 
moved to Michigan. In 1854 he came to the 
Territory of Minnesota. He came on foot to 
Little Falls, arriving here in May, 1855, where 
he met Lewis Richardson, who had charge of 
the lumbering operations of the Little Falls 
Manufacturing Company, then just organized, 
and was having over a section of land surveyed, 
to be platted into town lots. They were a new 
company who proposed to expend a hundred 
thousand dollars or more in building up a city in 
a very few years. He obtained employment of 
this company, and three months later made ar- 
rangements to build a hotel. He went to the 
mouth of Little Elk River, camped in a log 
shanty, and, working alone, got out the timber 
for the sills of a hotel and timber for a barn. He 
had the main part of the hotel and barn ready 
for business that winter. In company with Wm. 
B. Fairbanks he kept the house open that winter 
for the accommodation of the public, it being the 
first hotel at Little Falls. At the session of the 
Territorial Legislature held that winter, Mor- 
rison County, containing the portion of it now 
lying on the east side of the Mississippi River, 
was set off from Benton County and reorganized. 
The first electior was held at Little Falls in 
April, 1856, and Mr. Richardson made 
register of deeds. He was also appointed to the 
office of clerk of the court. The first mentioned 
office he held eight years, since which he has 
held one or more offices continuously. He was 
a member of the House of Representatives of the 
Minnesota Legislature in the sessions of 1867, 
1872 and 1878. He took the U.S. census for Todd 
and Morrison counties in 1870, held the office of 
county attorney two years, has been probate 
judge seven years, and is now serving his third 
term as mayor of Little Falls. Had it not been 
for his foresight and perseverance in an early 
day, the Mississippi River would to-day be the 
dividing line between Morrison and Todd coun- 
ties, the city of Little Falls would be divided by 
a county line, and Morrison County would contain 
less than one-half its present population and 
wealth. Mr. Richardson was the first active 
mover in the project that resulted in the build- 
ing of the Little Falls & Dakota Railroad, now 
a branch line of the Northern Pacific, and 
vice-president of the company until it was turned 
over to the management of the N. P. company 
He has always taken an active interest in elec- 
tions, working more for men and measures than 
to secure the success of any party assuch. Mr. 
Richardson, although he has reached the age of 
sixty-two years, is still active,and promises to 
continue for many years yet his more than 
ordinarily useful life. 


yas 


Tas 


A PROMINENT FIGURE.—Maj. Ashby C. 
Morrill has been a prominent figure in all recent 
efforts for the promotion of the interests of Little 
Falls. He has a beautiful home about three 
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miles from the city on the left bank of the 
Mississirpi and near the mouth of Elk Creek. 
Here he has built a handsome and very attract- 
ive house in the midst of groves, lawns and 
flower gardens. From its front piazza he enjoys 
a noble view of the river and of the wooded hills 
beyond, on one of which is the grave of the 
famous Indian chief, ‘‘Hole-in-the-Day.” A little 
to the north, across a green meadow, stand the 
Little Elk flouring mills and the group of build- 
ings attached to them,—all the property of Maj. 
Morrill. In fact, he has the comfortable feeling 
of owning the landscape. He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1830, studied law at Cambridge 
and was admitted to practice at Boston. In 1857 
he migrated to Minneapolis and began the prac- 
tice of his profession. In 1859 he was elected 
county attorney and in 1863 was appointed 
agent for the Chippewa Indians, his post being 
on the Upper Mississippi. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed United States revenue collector. He 
served one term in the Legislature during his 
residence in Minneapolis. He was largely inter- 
ested in the flour and lumber business in that 
city, and this led him to look into the unused 
power of the Mississippi at Little Falls. His in- 
vestigations led him to the conclusion that the 
improvement of this power would souner or later 
make an important manufacturing town, and he 
began to buy property as long ago as 1881. In 
1886 he bought and enlarged the elevator, and in 
1885 and 1586 erected his Little Elk mills. Of 
late years the major and his wife have spent 
their winters mainly in Brooklyn, but last winter 
they found their new home on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi so pleasant that they determined to 
become in future all the year round residents of 
Little Falls. 





THE REALTY INTERESTS.—The firm most 
largely interested in Little Falls realty, perhaps, 
is Rothwell & Marriott, who own a great deal of 
valuable city property and are agents for several 
additions. The firm is an old one and widely 
known. Some of the biggest deals in real estate 
in this section were made through these gentle- 
men. Their reputation for energy and reliability 
isa most enviable one. Besides their extensive 
real estate interests, Mr. Rothwell is concerned 
in the Minnesota Brick Company, composed of 
Kk. Rothwell, N. L. Dargis and W. V. Robson. 
They own 100 acres of brick clay land, that pro- 
duces an exceptionally fine article, the brick 
from which is of very superior quality. Some of 
the finest buildings in the Northwest are of this 
brick. The most desirable of the brick clay in 
this district is generally found in pockets of 
varying dimensions, and is entirely free from 
detrimental ingredients. The Minnesota com- 
pany is fortunate in having secured such an ex- 
tensive tract of this clay, and the claim that the 
deposit on its land is inexhaustible is not un- 
reasonable. The present output of their yards is 
in the neighborhood of three million brick an- 
nually. There will doubtless be added in the 
near future complete facilities for making pressed 
brick. The company may therefore confidently 
expect to rapidly increase their production until 
it is recognized as one of the greatest enterprises 
between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. There 
is no visible reason why Little Falls should not 
supply all or nearly all the plain and pressed 
brick used in Northern Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Eastern Montana. The magnificent crops 
this season will give an impetus to building 
operations in the Northwest that will create a 
big demand for the Minnesota Brick Company’s 
excellent product. ‘The cities at the head of the 
lakes have already shown their appreciation of 
the Little Falls article, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they will continue their patronage, 
inasmuch as they cannot do better. Little Falls 
is so situated that her yards can supply more 





quickly and cheaply than from any other point 
in the State, towns and cities within a radius of 
a hundred miles or more. 

THE Hon. J. C. FLYNN.—This name is 
very familiar to most Minnesotians, and few in- 
deed of those who attempt to keep posted on the 
political affairs of the State would admit that 
they know him not personally or through the 
medium of the newspapers. Mr. Flynn first 
gazed upon this planet at Roxbury, Mass., in 
1844, In 1860 he went to Illinois and in the fol- 
lowing year graduated at the Kankakee college. 
Thence he moved to Menominie, Wisconsin, 
joined the Minnesota cavalry in ‘63 and served 
three years of rather severe service during the 
Indian troubles. He has been a resident of 
Littie Falls for many years, and has always 
taken an active part in public affairs. In ‘78 he 
was principal of the schools, for a number of 
years was president of the board of education, 
and was president of the chamber of commerce 
for three terms. Mr. Flynn was a particularly 
active legislator in the sessions of 87 and ’S¥Y. 
By occupation he is a general contractor, making 
a specialty of railroad work. Aside from this, he 
has extensive lumber interests. 





A SUBSTANTIAL FARMER.—One of the illus- 
trations printed in connection with the Little 
Falls article is a picture of Berk’s Hotel. It 
was built by Mr. P. J. Berk, an oid resident of 
Little Falls, and one of that city’s strongest 
backers. Mr. Berk is one of the substantial 
farmers of Morrison County. During his twenty 
years’ residence here he has acquired a great 
amount of farm and considerable city property. 
One fine ranch five miles east of town is offered 
for sale. Its 800 acres are adapted to stock rais- 
ing, being well watered by a running stream 
clear through it. The improvements consist of 
a tine brick residence with good out-houses, 250 
acres meadow and the balance good cultivated 
land. Some 270 acres in wheat were harvested 
this year, yielding an immense crop. 





“THE ANTLERS.’’— Little Falls is fortunate in 
having a most excellent hotel located there. 
Pleasantly situated, well managed and hand- 
somely furnished, The Antlers affords a tem- 
porary home for the appreciative travelling man 
and the seeker after quiet comfort of the more 
substantial sort. Jno. E. Sutton, the proprietor, 
isa kindly disposed landlord of many years’ ex- 
perience, and he has the rare faculty of making 
his guests feel that the premises are their per- 
sonal property. The Antlers has fifty rooms, 
furnished alternately in antique oak and mahog- 
any, with a goodly sized wardrobe in every 
apartment, and many other excellent features 
which might be mentioned here. 





IN MEXICO AND MINNESOTA.—Henry A. 
Rider, civil engineer and a prominent council- 
man of Little Falls, selected North Adams, 
Massachusetts, as a birth-place some forty years 
ago. In 1860 he came West, and eight years 
later went to railroading on the Milwaukee, 
where he remained two years. From that road 
he went to the Northern Pacific, and thence to 
the Mexican National Railway, with head- 
quarters in the City of Mexico. He located the 
road from Salvario to Acambro. Clear across the 
United States once more, he entered the employ 
of the Canadian Pacific and took charge of the 
bridge work. Then with the Northern Pacific 
once more for six years, finally locating in Little 
Falls, where for a time he was resident engineer 
of the Soo. 





PRESTON PARK.—Gerald W. Massey, the en- 
ergetic young real estate and insurance man, has 
recently platted a lovely tract of forty acres, 








known as Preston Park. It has a gentle slope to 
the Mississippi River, and is altogether a hand- 
some property. 


OAK STREET, LITTLE FALLS’ MAIN THOROUGHFARE. 


The public buildings and the business por- 
tion of Little Falls are located on the east 
side of the Mississippi Liver. On account 
of the waterpower and the utilizing of same, the 
city will, of course, extend rapidly on the west 
side, but the old townsite on the eastern bank 
will always hold its own and keep up fully with 
the healthy growth of the west end. Little 
Falls is destined to be a great city;—one of the 
leading manufacturing and railroad centers of 
the Northwest. Both sides will have their share 
of the progress and the everlasting falls within 
a few years reflect the lights of a city numbering 
at least 50,000 inhabitants, located on both sides 
and extending far beyond the present city limits 
in all directions. Where is the connecting link 
between the two parts of the present and coming 
city? This is the natural question asked by in 
vestors and parties desiring the most valuable 
and convenient business location. The best possi- 
ble crossing point was selected for the present 
bridge over the river, and the bulk of the traffic 
must necessarily continue to come this way. The 
centre of the city and its business will be on Oak 
Street at the eastern approach of the bridge, 
and investigation will show that to all interested. 
Oak Street property consequently recommends 
itself to investors desirous of acquiring the most 
centrally located and valuable Little Falls prop 
erty. It consists of high, level ground, remark- 
ably well adapted for building purposes, and no 
expensive filling or excavations are needed to 
improve this property. <A street car line from 
the depot on the east side to the manufacturing 
district on the west side is a question of the im- 
mediate future that will add immensely to the 
value of lots on both sides of Oak Street. Those 
who invest now will reap the full benefit of the 
coming improvements and will see their money 
doubled in shorter time than it can be done in 
any other locality throughout the entire North- 
west. The lots on Oak Street are owned by the 
Little Falls Improvement Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., and the title is perfect in all respects. The 
property is sold at very low prices, considering 
the splendid location and superior advantages. 
Terms will be made very easy, and parties who 
desire to invest have no valid excuse for delay- 
ing. Nothing will be reserved for favored pur 
chasers, and he who first comes will be first 
served. Here is an exceptionally good chance 
to make big money out of a small investment, 
and a similar chance is not likely to present 
itself again during a man’s lifetime. It is the 
manifest destiny of Little Falls to become a large 
and prosperous city, and the above mentioned is 
inside property which will be worth a fortune 
in shorter time than most people are now able 
to realize. Beside the business blocks on Oak 
Street the Little Falls Improvement Company 
also owns a large tract of the finest residence 
property in the city on First Street, right along 
the high, oak-covered banks of the river. This 
is nice building ground, beautiful shade trees, 
easy of access, and just the very spot for elegant 
and comfortable residences. There are also 
offered for sale some lots with houses on; a large 
quarry and tracts of valuable acre property near 
city limits. The company has made a lucky hit 
by securing the services of Mr. Henning Landahl 
as its exclusive agent for the sale of this prop- 
erty. Mr. Landahl is well posted on Little 
Falls property, and fully capable and competent 
to look after the interests of the company as well 
as of the purchasers. Besides all the east side 
property belonging to the Little Falls Improve- 
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ment Company, Mr. Landahl also has the ex- 
clusive sale of Searle’s Addition to Little Falls 
on the west side of the river. The location of 
this addition near the large mills and factories 


makes these lots especially desirable and adapted 
for people with more modest and limited means 
They will be just the thing for people who intend 
the 
th the great Weyerhauser lumber 


to seek employment in various mills and 


factories or w 
syndicate on the west side. The prices of these 


lots are sti as low as $50 to #200, and terms 


easier than on city property anywhere else in 
the State. This is certainly worth looking up, 
and investors with small capital have a chance 
some profit on their outlay. 


here to reali a hand 


Landahl’s long experience as local agent for 


firm of A. E. 
Paul, makes him especially 


\Ir 
‘iT 


the great land and emigration 


Johnson & Co., of St. 


qualified to handle the sale of the above men- 


tioned property and his popularity among all 
classes of people is the best guarantee of success. 
He is always ready and willing to correspond 
with intended purchasers and to give full and 
complete information about Little Falls property. 
\s stated, Mr. Landahl is the permanent land 
and he has sold 


agent of A. E. Johnson & Co., 
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investors will do well to investigate the advan- 
tages of Morrison County and its county seat— 
Little Falls, and avail themselves of the splendid 
opportunities here offered to secure good homes 
and well paying investments. Mr. H. Landahl 
is always on the alert and ready to answer all in- 
quiries in regard to the city of Little Falls and 


surrounding country. Write or call on him and 


join the hopeful and progressive procession 
while the golden opportunity lasts. You will 


never regret it. 


ON MINNEWASKA’S SHORES. 


Most delightfully situated is the little city of 
Glenwood, at the junction of the Soo Line and 
the Little Falls & Dakota branch of the North- 
ern Pacific, in Western Minnesota. There is a 
picturesqueness about the place that impresses 
one at first sight. Beautiful Lake Minnewaska 
to the west of it, and the high hills circling 
round it on the east combine to make the spot 
much more interesting than the commonly- 
called pretty town. The lake has been written 
of by many noted descriptive writers, who have 
never failed to find it ‘tone of the most beautiful 





VIEW ON LAKE MINNEWASKA. 


upwards of 30,000 acres of Morrison County 
lands for this well known and enterprising firm 
during the last two years. Lands in this vicinity 
fast, and Morrison County 
is rapidly coming to the front as a first-class 
agricultural stock county. The 
location of the lands near to a growing city like 
Little Falls, in the very center of the State of 


are DOW selling very 


and raising 


Minnesota, with the complete railroad facilities 
of this section and the adaptability of the soil to 
diversified farming and gardening, make these 
lands very and considering the fact 
that all lands are sold by Mr. Landahl at the 
railroad company’s own prices and on very easy 


valuable; 


terms of payment, it is safe to say that Morrison 
County offers better chances and greater advan- 
tages for the home-seeker than any other county 
in the State. Little Falls, with her rapidly grow- 
{ng population, offers the safe and 
reliable home market for all products, and the 
equal distance from St. Paul and Minneapolis on 
one side and Duluth with her lake navigation 
on the other, secures the Morrison County farmer 


farmer a 


a safe outlet and maximum prices for grain and 
Home-seekers and 


all other export products. 





in the State.” It has not lacked appreciation 
since the whites first settled in that section. The 
name, Minnewaska, signifies, in the Indian 
tongue, ‘‘Polar Bear Water,” and it seems that 
this has always been a famous spot among the 
tribes of Minnesota and the Dakotas. The abun- 
dant growth of hardwood trees on its shores is a 








feature that makes this place, aside from any | 


other consideration, a desirable summer resort. 
Comfortable hotel accommodations are provided 
for both summer and winter visitors, and there 
has ever been evidenced a desire on the part of 
the citizens to make their stay in the community 
a pleasant one. 

Glenwood, as the largest town and county seat 
of Pope County, is naturally the trading center 
of an extensive area of the lake, park and prairie 
regions, in which agricultural and live stock in- 
terests are represented by successful, well-to-do 
farmers and breeders. The town has something 
like 1,500 people of various nationalities, but all 
of the better and more intelligent class. The 
average ‘‘prominent citizen” is a progressive, 
liberal minded man who feels that the town’s 
interests are his interests, and acts accordingly, 
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whenever an opportunity is offered him. The 
inquisitive stranger is told all he cares to know 
about matters public, and shown everything that 
is to be shown. The natural advantages of the 
location are given a reasonable airing, no ex- 
aggeration is indulged in, and nodeception prac- 
ticed with a view of securing investments. The 
visitor’s intelligence is relied upon to appreciate 
what he sees. If he fails to note the charming 
view that is opened out before him as he rides 
from the N. P. depot down the winding hillside 
road to the town—they pity him, that’s all. But 
the visitor that looks upon that bit of landscape 
for the first time and does not become reasonably 
enthused, should be exiled in the sand-hills of 
Arizona for the balance of his life. 

There is a system of waterworks here that 
might be envied by municipalities twenty times 
as large as Glenwood. A system of pipes is laid 
from a group of springs 200 feet above the street 
level, located in the hills overhanging the town. 
A pressure is gained by this method that will 
carry a stream of water 126 feet into the air. 
This affords ample protection against fire at any 
time. One of these springs is said to be suffici- 
ently large to alone supply a town of 6,000 people 
with all the water needed. The water is clear, 
pure and healthful. It is claimed for one or two 
of the springs that the water contains mineral 
properties which are highly recommended to 
persons suffering from certain complaints. Any 
of it, however, is wholesome, and the excellent 
health which the community has always enjoyed 
may possibly be due in a great measure to this 
fact. It has also been suggested that the selection 
of Glenwood as a permanent location by the Y. 
M. C. Associations of the Northwest was in- 
fluenced wholly by the quality of water found 
here. But that is bardly probable. Other and 
equally strong inducements can be mentioned, 
chief among which was the tempting offer by the 
town of twenty acres of the choicest ground bor- 
dering the lake. The Northwestern Institute 
looked everywhere for something more attractive 
in a general way, before accepting the offer—and 
failed to find it. The illustration gives the 
reader a brief glimpse of a drive on the shore of 
the lake and conveys an idea of the attractions 
of the neighborhood. 

It is the intention of the Institute, which is 
composed of the associations of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, to erect their own buildings and 
provide their own tents, boats and other equip- 
ments necessary to a successful summer outing. 
The grounds are to be open for four consecutive 
weeks during July and August, giving ample 
time for all the members to enjoy themselves at 
this delightful resort. Their presence annually 
will attract attention to Glenwood’s numerous 
advantages; and once fairly on the popular wave 
the picturesque little city will gain and holda 
prestige that many anolder and more pretentious 
and better advertised resort can hope to retain 
for more than a few years at best. 

a ee 

TACKLING THE TURTLES. — Los Angeles specu- 
lators are organizing a company to tackle the 
legions of monster turtles frequenting the shores 
of Magdalena Bay in Lower California. They 
will establish a cannery and their proposed 
method of proceeding will probably exhaust the 
supply infive years. The fishermen of the South 
American coast lands paid only occasional visits to 
the turtle banks of the Galopagos Islands, yet in 
less thana hundred years their raids have thor- 
oughly exhausted that great rendezvous of 
marine reptiles. A fullgrown tortoise of the East 
Pacific species attains a weight of 650 pounds, and 
its horny shield will resist an orinary rifle ball, 
but the awkwardness of those mail-clad giants 
makes them more helpless than sheep, and within 
another half century their race will probably have 
shared the fate of the dodo and Stelles’ sea-cow, 
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Gold in Helena Streets, 


Mr. D. P. Workman, the contractor who in 
the excavation for the Montana Club building, 
finds good pay dirt right on one of the principal 
streets. Outof the excavation he has already 
taken several hundred dollars’ worth of dust, 
and it is from present appearances 
that the diggings will be worth $100 a day in 
dust for some time. The tenderfeet who have 
heard that the streets of Helena are paved with 
gold are invited to come to town and see for 
themselves. It often happens that the owner of 
a lot finds gold enough while digging the cellar 
to pay for his house. This is not guaranteed to 
purchasers but there are several who have struck 
that luck.— Helena Independent. 


believed 


Farming on Edge. 

A rather amusing story is related of the farm- 
ing in the Coeur d’Alene Country by one of the 
recent Montana He says the 
country stands up on edge and that there is only 
room between for a train of cars to pass. At 
Wallace, Idaho, he noticed a potato patch high 
above the town that was set up at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and the rows were made up 
and down hill. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment was that at digging time all the farmer had 
to do to gather his crop was to fasten a sack at 
the the lower end of the row and proceed to dig, 
and the tubers would roll into sacks as fast as dug; 
and when one sack was filled it was set aside and 
another put in place and so on until the harvest 
was completed. This expeditious manner of 
gathering the potato crop, says our enthusiastic 
admirer of Idaho Panhandle, was actually in pro- 
gress during the excursion. 


excursionists. 


English as She is Spelt, 

It was in one of our schools the other day where 
I picked up the following thrilling composition 
written by a twelve-year-old girl, wnich is one of 
the best pieces of English as she is “spelt” that 
I have yet seen: “A right suite little buoy, the 
son of a kernal, with a rough round his neck, flue 
up the road as quick asadear. After a thyme 
he stopped at a house and wrung the belle. His 
tow hurt hymn and he kneaded wrest. He was 
two tired to raze his fare, pail face, and a feint 
mown of pane rose from his lips. The made who 
herd the belle was about to pair a pare, but she 
through it down and ran with all her mite, for 
fear her guessed would not weight. But when 
she saw the little won tiers stood in her ayes at 
the site. ‘Ewe poor dear! Why do you lye 
hear? Are yew dyeing?’ ‘Know,’ he said, ‘I am 
feint.’ She boar him inn her arms, as she aught, 
to a room where he mite be quiet, gave him bred 
and meet, held a cent bottle under his knows, 
untide his choler, rapped him up warmly, gave 
him a suite drachm from a viol, till at last he 
i went fourth as hail as a young hoarse.” 


Exploring Mount Baker. 


Banning Austin, one of the party of eight who 
have been exploring Mount Baker and the Twin 
Sisters, in the Cascade Range, Washington, has 
a theory in regard to the crater and volcanic 
symptoms and appearances. He says that the 
smoke which was seen and photographed by the 
Lowe party is nothing more than steam arising 








from the action of the glaciers. The supposed 
crater, he says, ‘‘is situated right above the Mid- 
dle Fork glacier, there being three other giaciers 
on Mount Baker and one on the Twin Sisters. 
The noise from these glaciers, grinding continu- 
ously at this time of the year, from 9 A. M., when 
they begin to thaw, till 11 P. M., when they begin 
to freeze, is terrific, sounding like a conglomera- 
tion of thunder, stupendous mills and waves on 
the sea shore. They are fed from the melting 
snows and waters, which sometimes in their furi- 
ous avalanches take rocks as big as a house down 
to the bottom of these glaciers, where they grind 
unceasingly and can be heard for great distances. 
Several times we experienced great shakings 
up, occasioned probably by massive rocks joining 
the mass of mud and slush and rocks and trees in 
the vortex of the untiring depths of these mon- 
mills. There is no disputing that the 
scenery on these mountains is as beautiful as can 
be found in the world.” 


ster 


Life’s Mistakes. 

Somebody has condensed the mistakes of life, 
aod arrived at the conclusion that there are 
fourteen of them. Most people would say, if 
they told the truth, that there was no limit to 
the mistakes of life; that they were like the 
drops in the ocean or the sands on the shore in 
number, but it is well to be accurate. Here, then, 
are fourteen great mistakes: 

It is a great mistake to set up your own stand- 
ard of right and wrong, and judge people accord- 
ingly. 

To measure the enjoyment of others by your 
own, 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this world. 

To look for judgement and experience in youth. 

To endeavor to mould all dispositions alike. 

To yield to immaterial trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own actions. 

To weary ourselves and others with what can- 
not be remedied. 

Not to alleviate all that needs alleviation as far 
as lies in our power. 

Not to make allowances for the infirmities of 
others. 

To consider everything impossible that we can- 
not perform. 

The believe only what our finite minds can 
grasp. 

To expect to be able to understand everything. 

The greatest of mistakes is to live for time 
alone, when any moment may launch us into 
eternity.—Home Journal. 


Indian Dialects. 


Many years agolI published in pamphlet form 
the Shoshone or Snake dialect, with the defini- 
tion of all its words and phrases in English. This 
dialect is spoken with more or less variation and 
corruption from The Dalles, Oregon, to Texas. 
I find that many of the words seem to be of Tar- 
tar root, and the remotest origin comes from the 
Sanskrit. Iam satisfied that the various types 
of men originated where they were afterwards 
found, and that each tribe originated its own 
dialect or form of speech. The so-called ‘‘con- 
fusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel” was a 
myth. As an evidence of the changes I have 
seen wrought in language, I will mention that 
the tribe of Indians known as the Crows are not 
Crows at all but Ypsarokes, the meaning of which 
is ‘“‘Sparrow Hawk, the little bird that stands 
still up in the air and flap its wings.’’ The River 
and Mountain Crows are Ypsarokes separated. 
The River band were those known as the ‘‘Bot- 
tom Crows,”’ while the Mountain band were more 
warelike and greater devotees of the chase. The 
Mountain band finally became known as the 
Arapahoes, and formulated a dialect of their 
own, differing considerably from that of the tribe 





from which they sprang. And still more re- 
cently the Araphoes separated into bands, known 


as the Northern and Southern Araphoes, and I 


found these bands each forming for itself a dis- iF 
tinct dialect.—Editor Freeman, in Washington 

Farmer. 4, ; 

Recollections of Yuma. { 

Yuma! What recollections the name itself } 


brings up! 
climb for water; where they chop wood with a 
sledge hammer, cut hay with a hoe, and plant : 
corn Where there are more i 
Mexicans than Americans, and more Indians ; 
than either. Where the thermometer ‘“‘seldom 


Yuma, where they dig for wood and 


ge er 


with a crowbar! 





gets above 118° in the shade,” and where the 

wicked Yumaite in sheol sent home for his 

blanket. Where the seat of honor is the left i 
hand, and the railroad hotel gives the traveler 1} 
tender beefsteaks, Where the river is the color ti 
of the earth, and the earth the color of the water. 
Where steamboats run comfortably on moist i 
sand, and the prisoners in the penitentiaries keep iF 
store in the prison yard. Where the girls are ie 
“tough” and the boys are ‘‘gentle and refined.” Ae 
Where they eat strawberries in January, and F 


where the desert blossoms (sometimes) like the 
Where the rainfall is Jess in a year than 
it is in Astoria in a day, and where the old men 


rose. 





pitch pennies and fly kites. Where the Indian a} 

man is practically peaceful and clean, and where a 
the entire world seems topsy-turvy. Such is } 
Yuma, a no man’s land, where California, Oregon fi 


and Mexico meet. 





Astorian. y 


The Inquisitive Antelope. 


An antelope is as curious as a woman. If the 
hunter will lie down in the grass and wave a red od 
handkerchief, a band of antelope will keep cir | 
cling round until within reasonable distance for a +H 
safe shot. After completing a circle the antelope ] 
halt suddenly and bring down one fore foot with i } 
a vigorous stamp on the ground and at the same 
instant they makea sort of snort that sounds like f 


a half-whistle. That is 
for peppering them with rifle balls. | 
this trick when a frontiersman came along and 
found me crawling for miles on the level prairie n 
endeavoring to get a shot at one of the timid 
creatures. The man asked me if I thought I 
could get him. I answered: ‘Get him! I’ve got 
to get him, I’m out o’ meat.” He then posted M 
me about lying still and flirting with the hand- 


the propitious moment 
learned AN 


kerchief, and I found they liked that better than iii 
chasing, and.I made an entry right there that g 
an antelope possessed some of the characteristics j 

of a woman. After that I experimented with Hy 


them (the antelope) a great deal. I found that if 
I wanted them to go tothe right, the way to ; 
manage it was for me to the left of a j 
given point. The antelope would imagine that 4 


ride to 


I was trying to head him off in that direction, ‘ng 
and he would run with all his might across the I. 


course that I was taking. I would then change 
my course and ride to the right, and the antelope 
would rush back in that direction, thinking | a 
wanted to cut off his escape on that line. By i 
maneuvering in that way, back and forth and all a 
the while advancing in a general direction, | | 
have driven a band right into my camp where | 
the boys would shoot them down. The game ‘ 





would be so intent trying to outwit me, that they 
would never see the camp until it was too late. 
I have ridden rapidly entirely away from a band 
of antelope, and their curiosity would lead them ie 
to pursue me for hours across the plain and over if 


the hills. One moonlight night when the mirage i 
was very strong and magnified a band of ante- ys 
lope until they appeared as large as a band of i 
horses, I knew a party of U. S. cavalrymen to 


fire on them under the mistaken notion that they 
were sending a volley among a party of hostile 
Indian warriors.— Washington Farmer, 











a ANCw 


Vealalibn WCiMCIYy. 


\ aselloe spray lor calarrh and tbroat troubles 


ipa bhew thing wo most ol the members of the 
LCULCHL USSUK lation recenuly in sessiuw here, Dr 
\ Moore, however, bays Lhul ws long as 
wenly years ago Vr. ltumboid, of St. Louis, dis 
covered the merits ol the treatment he Nas 


pursued it ever since, For tuirty years Dr. 


‘umbold made a special study ol the nose, throat 


ind eur inilammations. Llis conclusious were that 


ic Usual remedies were Lou strung aud Caused 
loo Vivlenl reuclion, In experlmenung with 
muder me vbous, he nally LOOK Vaseline, and has 
ised 1L lo Lhe present Lime, With olher reme 


les Waler Dias Decnu 


used lor cledéusliny purpuses. 
5 


WV hile water is Lhe best thing for keeping the 
outer surlace ol the budy clean, Wr, Muvure says, 
iL 1s noLU the thiny lo apply lo the Mucous mMem- 


brane Of Lhe Dose, Lihat Membrane absorDs the 
Walter and puts the palient ln cundltion to catch 
cold again, Lhe way Ww Clean Lhe uose ls W spray 
Wilh Vaseline. Lihat not only cleanses, bul 


caves Lhe membrane protected, und the danyer 
1 cold Ils prevented. OF course the vase- 


r 


must be ficlently to meit. It is 


Warlieu su 


hen upplied DY an alumizer, and thal ils the 
new treatment lor nuse and thrvat com plalits. 
it seems mild and simple, and so it is, bul 1b is 
aking Lhe place of the more radical treatment 
lol cCablarr bal 


| Clot 


trouDiles. 


Denwerat. 


Waushanglon cor. sl 


Possibilities of Electricity. 


Lhe possibilities which 


ure Opened by modern 
research are 50 Vast that even the most reserved 
Kiminent 


1ust feel sanguine at the future. 


scientists Consider the problem of utilizing one 
radiatlon without the others as a rational 


Kind of 


one in ah apparatus designed for the pro- 


duction of light by conversion from any form of 
energy into that ol light such a result Can never 
what 


be reached, for po matter the process of 


producing the required vibrations, be it elec 
other, it 


higher light vibrations. 


lrical, chemical or any wlll not be 
possible to obtain the 
[Lis the problem of imparting to a body a certain 
Without pussing 


but there is 


Velocity 


through all lower 


velocities & possiblilty of oObtain- 
light, but 
power and energy of any other form, in 
ire The 


ym the medium, 
Will be when this will be accomplished, and 


ny energy, not only in the lorm ol 


MOL ve 


some more direct way 


Lime 


the time has come when one may utter such 


words before an enlightened audience without 


elny Considered Vislonary. We are w hirling 


through the endless space with an inconceivable 
around us 


speed, all everything 1s spinning, 
everything 1s moving, everywhere is energy. 

here must be some way of avalling Ourselves ol 
Then, with the light 


obtained from the medium, with the power de- 


Lhis energy more directly. 


ved from it, with every form of energy ob- 
tained without effort, from the store forever in- 
exhaustible, humanity will advance with giant 
strides. The mere contemplation of these mag- 
nilicent possi bilities ex pands our minds, strength- 
ens Our hopes, and fills our hearts with supreme 
delight.—WNikola Zesla. 


Traces of Another Race, 
James ‘Terry, the eminent scientist, Alfred R. 
Wallace writes, has just published descriptions 
and photographs of some of the most remarkable 
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works of prehistorical man yet discovered on the 
American continent. They represent three rude 
characteristics and even life-like 
sculptures of simian heads, executed in basalt. 
One of these belongs to the author, one to T. 
Condon, and the third to Prof. O. C. Marsh, who 
referred to it in his address "Un Vertebrate Life 
“On the 
evidence of the 


in America’’ in the following terms: 


Columbia River | have found 
former eXistence of Inhabitants Much superior to 
the Indians at present there, and of which no 
tradition remains. Among many stone carvings 
which | saw there were a number of heads which 
so strungly resembled those of apes that the like- 
W hence came these 


they 
Unfortunately we have no detailed information 


ness al once sugyests ltiself. 
sculptures and by whom were made?”’ 
as lo the conditions under which these specimens 
were found, except that “they would be classified 
as ‘surface finds,’ from the fact vhat the shifting 
utilized for 
burlal purposes, are continually bringing them 
to the 


thelr antiquity, 


sand dunes, which were largely 


surlace. ‘This vives no indication to 
but is quite compatible with 
uny age which their other characteristics may 
suggest. 

Ihe size of the head varies from eight to ten 
inches in total height and from five and three- 
The 
three are so different from each other that they 


fourths to six and one-half inches in width. 


appear to represent three distinct animals; and, 
dO far as | can judge, they all differ considerably 
from the heads of any kaown anthropoid apes. 
In particular the nostrils are much farther trom 
to the mouth thao in 
In this respect they are more 


the eyes and much nearer 
any ol the apes. 
human; yet the general form of the head and 
face, the low and strongly-ridged forehead, and 
the ridges on the head and cheeks seem to point 
to a very low type of the anthropoid. In a letter 
to Mr. ‘lerry Mr. Condon sugyests “that they 
were copied from the figurehead of some Malay 
proa that may have been wrecked on the coast,”’ 
but such a supposition is quite inadmissible, 
since nothing at all representing these heads is 
ever carved on Malay proas, and there is no 
reason to believe that if such a carving did come 
into the possession of the natives tney would 
ever think of copying it in stone; while these 
sculptures were found 200 miles from the coast 
on the east side of the Cascade Mountains. 
Taking into consideration the enormous an- 
tiquity of the stone mortars and human remains 
found in the auriferous graveis of California, 


buried under the ancient lava streams and 
associated with a flora and fauna altogether 


different from that of any part of America at the 
present time, Mr. Terry’s own conclusion appears 
the most probabie. 1t is ‘either that the animals 
which these carvings represent once existed in 
the Columbia Valley, or that in the remote past 
a migration of natives from some region contain- 
ing these monkeys reached this valley, and left 
one of the vivid impressions of their former sur- 
roundings in these imperishable sculptures.” 
The latter alternative appears to me, for many 
reasons, to be highly improbable; and though 
the former will seem to many persons to be still 
more improbable, | am inclined to provisionally 


accept it.—Chicugo T'ribune. 


Romance of the Sky. 

By the increased power of telescopes, the 
number of stars within our ken has been in- 
creased from 2,000, the number which may be 
seen in both hemispheres by the naked eye, to 
probably about 80,000,000. The star nearest to 
the earth, a Centauri, is about 275,000 times as 
far from us as the sun is, and Sirius is about 
twice as far away as that; if, however, we could 
view these bodies at an equal distance, a Centauri 
would appear nearly twice as bright as our sun, 
and Sirius forty times as bright. 











Star sixty-one, Cygni, has a velocity of not 
less than thirty miles a second, or 3,000,000 miles 
a day. So far, then, we find that the stars are at 
different distances; that they are of different 
sizes, and that, instead of being fixed, they are 
all in movement, 

Such bodies are masses of glowing gas, the 
materials of which are, for the most part, pre- 
cisely the same as those of which our earth is 
built up, the great difference between such stars 
and the earth at the present time being that they 
are hot, while the earth is cold. 

The sun is so hot at present that its outer 
atmosphere, instead of being composed of cool 
oxygen and nitrogen and water vapor, as hap- 
pens with our own, consists of brightly shining 
hydrogen gas and iron vapor chiefly. The iron 
is not solid and it is not molten, but exists as iron 
steam at, perhaps, a distance of 200,000 miles 
above the shining orb that we see and call the 
sun. ‘This, | think, may be taken as a fair indi- 
cation that the sun is a very hot body, especially 
when we remember that as its center is ap- 
proached, the temperature must always increase. 

| have said this much about the sun, because 
it is very natural to ask whether all stars are 
like the sun. It used to be thought that they 
were, but 1, for one, do not think that this is so. 
When we come to examine the bodies which 
shine in the sky, those dim patches of gray light 
called nebuize, as weil as many of the stars them- 
selves the prism tells us that the light which 
they send w us is very different from the light 
sent to us by the sun and by other stars, the light 
of which is exactly like sunlight. 

A great deal of work recently done shows that 
probably many stars, instead of being like the 
sun, are built up, as the comets are, of enormous 
clouds or swarms of Little bodies, some of them, 
perhaps, no bigger than grains of dust, the 
ditferent quantities and qualities of the light 
given out depending upon the motions of these 
little particles and the average distance between 
them. 

So, when we have a great many of these little 
masses closely packed together avid moving 
rapidly, they will have an opportunity to strike 
one another and thus produce light and heat in 
a greater degree than can happen in those other 
so-called ‘*stars,” where the dust is sparser and 
the motion less rapid. 

This is an idea wnich has lately been suggested, 
and | refer to it here because it appears to make 
clear a great many points on which children 
even of a larger growth have long been puzzled. 

in this way, we pass from what we see in the 
heavens as patches of milk-white light, called 
nebulz, to other bodies even hotter than our sun, 
and when the stage is reached in which we see 
specks of light merely, and deal with “‘stars,” 
properly so called, we get a hot body which in- 
creases in temperature as all the little particles 
arrive at the center, until the motion of all of 
them has been changed into heat, and a ball of 
vapor results, very, very, hot. 

As soon as the supply of heat ceases, the mass 
begins to cool. Our sun is such a cooling mass. 
The cooling goes on until at last a bouy such as 
our own earth is formed. This i} why it is that 
the chemical composition of the sun and earth 
are so similar. 

If this is what really happens we can easily ex- 
plain the colors of all the stars. Each stage of 
heat in a star has its own special color. itis 
true that sometimas very nearly the same color 
is produced at two different stages of heat; but 
aside from this, we know that very white stars 
are at the condition of their greatest heat, and 
that yellow stars are cooler, though some are 
old, some young; and that very red, but es- 
pecially blood-red stars, are tottering on the 
verge of invisability, having run through all 
their changes.—Norman Lockyer. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Inter-Migration. 


If the inventions of the nineteenth century 
have made possible emigration to such an extent 
to-day as never before existed, they have still 
more facilitated inter-migration, by which is 
meant a chasge of habitation occuring within 
the boundaries of a land that is under the same 
government. It has almost destroyed the equi- 
librium between the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, giving the advantages to the latter. The 
facilities of locomotion have made people rest- 
less; the times have passed by when grandchil- 
dren would live in the same house in which their 
grandparents lived or when they consider it a 
hardship and misfortune to move out of such a 
habitation, or see it change owners; time has 
been, when only the adventurer left his native 
place, and when it was considered dangerous to 
go into the world, which at that time could be 
circumscribed by a radius of a few miles; time 
has been, when people lived for generations in 
the same house, in the same street, in the same 
village or town, when even the household furni- 
ture became venerable on account of its antiquity 
and the remembrances connected with it. What 
boy or girl in our day plays around the chair 
which their great grandfather used to occupy? 
To sell one house and move into another; to 
leave one city and seek settlement in another, is 
now the rule and not the exception; and it is 
mainly this inter-migration, stirring up the 
masses, to which is due our increased prosperity 
and our progress in all branches of knowledge. 
Inter-migration keeps us from stagnation; it re- 
moves shyness and fear at the sight of a stranger, 
accustoms us to an intercourse with different 
people, removes prejudices and superstitions, 
and facilitates the exchange of thoughts and 
ideas. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
inter-migration has also its drawbacks; that it 
will easily flood the labor market so as to screw 
down wages; it will foster the ventursome 
spirit, induce people to risk a certainty for 
an uncertainty, and especially has it tended 
to draw people from the rural districts to the 
large cities 

All the complaints heard against immigration, 
and all the pressure that is brought to bear upon 
the Government to restrict it, do not come from 
the rural districts, but from the large cities; and 
it is generally overlooked that the competition, 
which presses down the compensation for Jabor 
to such a degree that the wages earned for hard 
work are sometimes not sufficient to support one 
person, and far less a family, is not brought about 
solely by the immigrant who comes from abroad, 
but is, toa very great extent, the consequence 
of inter-migration, of the influx of villagers into 
the cities. While in country places there is a 
scarcity of labor, thus in New England, for ex- 
ample, while many farms are vacant, there are 
many people starving in the cities, unable to 
obtain work. The increase of large cities and 
their population is beyond the proportion in 
which it formerly stood to that of the country 
This has aroused the thoughts of many long- 
headed people, and investigations are being 
made on every hand, especially because some 
people are moved by fear that city life will cor- 
rupt morality. They take it for granted that 
country people are virtuous, and that vice finds 
its domicile only in the large centers of popula- 
tion, and having established these premises, 
they argue that the tendency of country people 
to move into cities shows a degeneracy on their 
part, or that the abnormal growth of cities is a 
sure token of the moral depravity which has 
taken hold of the people. This, however, is not 














true. There is as much iniquity in proportion 
in small communities as in large ones, and not 
unfrequently wickedness and viciousness are at- 
tributed to actions which, after all, are neither 
wicked nor vicious, but merely strange to one 
who is not accustomed to them. The tide of 
inter-migration, which swells the population of 
the cities, has its natural causes, of which moral 
corruption is the least. 

The philosophers of the individualistic school 
will take exception when I name as the first 
cause of the tendency to leave the village for 
the city, the fact that the more society becomes 
organized, the more that each individual be- 
comes a part of a system, the easier it is to obtain 
comfort, and that, having found the proper 
place, one can more easily excel in that sphere 
of life. True, a man living in a village may be 
able to secure for himself, without excessive 
labor, food that would keep him from starvation, 


and raiment and fuel to protect him against the | 


inclemency of the weather; but man needs more 
than bread and meat, a coat and a pair of shoes. 
There are a thousand other things which bring 
cheer to him and make his life worth living, that 
he cannot obtain in rural solitude. He claims a 





deserts his farm. ‘The less the raw material car 
be used in its natural state, and the more our 
refinement demands a long process of converting 
it intoa commodity, the more does it require 
systematic, organized, skilled labor to perform 
that conversion. With sufficient land a few peo- 
ple can raise such an abundance of raw material 
that the labor of thousands of people will be 
called for to change it into useful articles. 
It is the system, the developed social or- 
ganization, which draws the villager to the 
city, and as an illustration I shall point to 
the sudden and unparalled growth of the City 
of Berlin. 

Twenty-five years ago Berlin was not quite as 
large in population as is Boston to-day, and its 
area was much smaller. Berlin is situated in a 
sandy, sterile country; so to say, in a desert. 
There is no navigable river to connect it with 
the ocean, nor are minerals or coal found in its 
immediate neighborhood. When Berlin was 
made the seat of the German Government, the 
first result was that thousands of government 
ofticials were removed from other places to this 
city; then the garrison was enlarged. More 
commodious roads were built to connect the cap- 


right to these comforts, and tries to obtain them | ital with the provinces. This attracted business 





LOGGING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


where they are to be found. If simple support, 
which rustic life insures, were preferrable to 
the insecurity of earning a lvelihood in the city; 
if plenty of coarse food and the healthier habita- 
tion which the village offers were sufficient to 
induce the over-worked, half-starved and _ ill- 
tenanted city laborer to give up for them the 
other comforts that city life offers to him we 
should soon behold an exodus from the city to 
country places, instead of observing the growth 
of the centers of population. It is in the ten- 
dency to work in a system and with a system 
which increases as the human being rises in 
culture and civilization. This is the magnet 


which draws people to large cities, and holds | 


them there despite the many drawbacks which 
naturally adhere to it. 

The facility of locomotion and of transportation 
have made possible an interchange of commodi- 
ties which has never been so before. The world 
has become one market place, upon which the 
commodities are thrown, and in which he who 
is able to sell an article of the same quality at 
the lowest rate will have most customers. When 
grain can be produced in large quantities in the 
West, so tuat it can be sold at alower rate in the 
East than the cost of its production would be 
there, it is quite natural that the Eastern far- 
mer must go to the wall, and it is no wonder he 





men, as well as thousands whose services in al] 
branches of life were required. The manufac- 
turer soon followed, and Berlin became in a short 
time a commercial center. Leipsic lost its pres- 
tige and Nuremburg its renown. The organized 
network of labor makes it possible now for a 
million and a half of people to prosper on that 
sterile ground. Let Berlin cease to be the capi- 
tal of Germany, through any unforseen event, 
and its population will melt away at once. Like 
iron filings hanging on a magnet, in which one 
particle attracts and holds the other, thus are 
people attracted to and held in places where so- 
ciety, and with it labor, is organized. 

Another and weighty reason to account for 
inter-migration, and especially for the increase 
of population in cities, is that agriculture, too, 
has undergone a change. The inventive genius 
of our age, which keeps on creating labor-saving 
machinery, has not left this branch of occupa- 
tion untouched. As the mechanic had to go in 
order to be replaced by the factory owner, thus 
the small farmer can no longer exist beside a 
syndicate which will systematically cultivate 
large tracts of land. The tendency of the time 
is to apply system also to agricultural pursuits, 
to take that art out of the sphere of instinct and 
to transplant it into the sphere of science.— abhi 
Solomon Schindler in The Arena, 
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my -s¢ lf in ne corner 
of the boat armed 
with a parasol, a 
pac kage of fruit, and 
alight novel, thoroughly prepared to enjoy the 
day: but, as is usually the case with me wher in 
a crowd, I soon fell to observing the faces of a 
companions and began to make conjectures as to 
their moral, domestic, and business relations 
My attention was soon attracted to a couple of 
elderiv veterans earnestiy engaged in conversa 
tior [ changed my seat and took one near 
them expecting to be entertained, and I was not 
aisappointed 
‘Yes. things are different now,” one was re- 
marking to the other “It is just forty years 
since first struck St. Paul, and I never should 
ive believed would grow so in that time. 


Then, there was only a few houses and stores 


and the best people were no better than I be 


nd thev were all g ad enough to get us fellows 
over from Snelling for a dance at the hotel. 


**Now, there aint a person to give an old fellow 


greeting in all the crowd. Everywhere you go 
there’s big buildings, and factories, and electric 
ars, and noise enough to drive ye crazy I 
ound a large brick block on the west side of the 
ver, right on the spot where I killed the bear. 
‘Then,the St. Anthony Fallsareso nigh ruined 
that | wish I hadn't seen them again. I had 
r remember them as they was once. I dont 

‘are nothing for city ife and I wont be long 


vetting back to my farm in lowa. 


‘Nor me neither,” exclaimed the other. ‘I 


ike country life the best, but I did want to see 
the old hunting ground again before I died. I’ve 


st been up to Fort Abercrombie in Dakota 


where | was stationed for four years. The fort 
bi nes are all gone now, though I could make 
out to d the tunnel that we boys dug through 
to the river, so we could get water easy when 
the Ir ns were too th above ground High 
es we had up there twenty-five years ago.” 
Well couldn't have been as jolly as Fort 
Snellir suggested the first speaker; ‘‘mostly 
hard work, building log barracks, small Injun 
ral nd hard tac wasn tit? Nota great place 
for any society fun or romance, I should reckon?” 
‘Weil, no,” returned number two. ‘There 


isn’t many ladies around in that country, but 


we had a romance up there once that I shan’'t 
soon forget; and I guess everybody remembers 
vho was invited to Alvina’s wedding.’ 


“Go ahead, lets hear about it,” said number 


one; ‘‘IT am just in the mood for a yarn.” 


At this point in the conversation, not caring 


to be an eaves-dropper longer, I made my 


presence nown to the old soldiers, and usked 


permission to listen to the story. 


‘Certainly, ma’am, certainly,” responded vet- 


eran number two, ‘‘I shall be happy to tell you 
about it In fact it was a very interesting 


circumstance 


| 


| 





**T was one of the soldiers at Fort Abercrombie 
Indians were thick at Pembina 
territory, and it 


in ‘66, when the 
and all around the Red Lake 
was thought best to have forts up there to pro- 
tect the white settlers in case of an outbreak 
among the redskins. 

‘‘This fort was on the prairie not far from the 
and a mighty cold place in winter. Several 
families with them, and the 
ladies were all plucky. In December, 1867, the 


river, 


+} 


officers had their 


f 


with typhoid fever and 
He died on New Year's 


mayor was taken sick 
only lived two weeks. 
day and left his wife and daughter alone. 

‘They had come out from New York the fall 
before and were not much used to cold journeys, 
so they decided to finish the winter at the fort. 
The mother was all cast down after her husband 
died. It seems she had always been used to high 
living in the East, but they lost all they owned 
by fire and then her husband joined the army, 
and after the civil war, he was sent out west. 

‘"Now his folks had to go back and live with 
their relations, and the old lady wasn’t very joy- 
ful over the prospect. 

“The daughter Alvyina was one of those girls 
discouraged. She worshiped 
down when he left 


that wouldn't be 
her father and nearly broke 
us, but after a few days, she spunked right up 
and tried to be smiling and to cheer up her 
mother. 

‘‘She used to help the boys about their mending, 
and gave considerable time to some who were 
trying to little arithmetic. We all 
liked her bright face and two lieutenants were 


learn a 


dead in love with her; but she gave them both 
the cold shoulder. 

‘‘However, about the middle of the winter, a 
very big personage arrived at the fort. He 
called himself Major Brink and claimed to have 
been a very gallant officer in the civil war, 
though he came to the fort to secure a beef con- 
tract. He was tall and good-looking, and said 
to be very rich. It was known that he owned 
boats on the Mississippi, and had the control of 
a lumber camp in the pineries, and then he was 
always talking about his New York securities 
and Chicago real estate, untila good many of the 
boys nick-named him Major Brag. 

**T had the jobof waiting on him in his quarters, 
and I must say I didn’t like him much. He 
would cuss and kick when he got mad, which 
was pretty often. He had been to Abercrombie 
several times, and as he always brought along a 
case of wines and fine cigars, his company was 
very welcome to the officers. 

‘‘This time he stayed longer than usual and we 
all saw that he was gone on Alvina. He hung 
around her continually. 

‘*At first she tossed up her head and tried to 
keep out of his way; but he dogged her so, and 
was such a flatterer, that after awhileshe began 
to soften a little. 

‘One day I was working near the window of 
her room and I heard her mother scolding, tell- 
ing her that it was the best ehance she’d ever 
have, that they could live in the style they used 
to, and that she ought not to be selfish but think 
of her poor mother, and help to comfort her old 
age, and a lot of such stuff. Alvina was crying 
and not saying much. Bye and bye the old lady 
said, ‘you aint still thinking of John, are you?’ 
‘No, indeed!’ said the girl, spitefully. ‘Do you 
think I care for a fellow that didn’t want me? I 
suppose the major is all right, only I don’t like 
him. Maybe I will, though,’ she added. ‘I will 
try if it will make you any happier, mamma.’ 

**T felt it was as good assettled then and I was 
sorry for the girl. 

‘‘Sure enough, two weeks later they were en- 
gaged, and he felt so big over it that he would 
have been drunk half the time, if he’d a dared 
to. As it was, he slept pretty late mornings to 


| get over the effects of what he did take. 
‘*The wedding was set for the middle of April. 
Major Brink went away for a while, and when he 
came back he brought a fine carriage and horses, 
| which he put under my care; and he told me 
| that I was to drive them through to the St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad, which ended then at St. 
Cloud. 
‘“They were to be married at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and when the day came everything 
The dining room in the officer's 
quarters was decorated with flags and ever- 
| greens, and the wedding breakfast was cooked 
and on the table. The chaplain had his gown 
on, and the room was full of soldiers standing 
waiting for the happy pair to come into the 


was ready. 


room, 

‘““While we were all watching one door, the 
door leading from the kitchen opened, and in 
walked a queer looking object that took us all by 
surprise. It was a half-breed woman dressed in 
a red dress with a black shawl around her shoul- 


ders, and on her back she had a crying baby. 
Her hair was flying and her dress and feet were 
| covered with mud. She looked as though she 
had come a good ways and been out all night. 


“Sergeant Brown stepped forward toask her to 
go out, but just then Major Brink and Alvina 
came in at the other door. 

‘The woman never noticed anybody but walked 
right up and looked the major square in the 
face. 

‘*When he saw her there came anawful look on 
his face, and he doubled up his fist as if he 
wanted to knock her down, but he controlled him- 
self and just said, ‘Get out of here.’ 

“Without speaking to him the half-breed 
turned to Alvina, and said in a calm voice and 
very good English, ‘Are you going to marry 
my man?’ 

‘**Your man!’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘***Yes, he my man, he live with me five years. 
| This is his baby,’ answered the Indian, gazing at 
| her steadily, not changing a muscle of her face, 

or showing any emotion. 
‘*‘Alvina looked ready to faint, and the major 
stood shaking his fists, cursing and declaring 
| that there was not a word of truth in the story, 
| and asking the colonel to put the woman out. 

‘*The officer stepped forward as though he in- 
tended to do so, but Alvina put out her hands 
and stopped him, and then said to the Indian 
woman, ‘Can you proye this?’ 

“The latter said nothing, but took a folded 
paper from her dress, and gave it to the bride. 
When Major Brink saw this, he put out his 
hand to snatch it; but one of the soldiers drew 
him back, and he left the room swearing to 
himself. 

“The paper was a written contract signed by 
Brink three years before, in which he agreed to 
take the woman as his wife and live with her 
forever. Those were the very words. On her 
part, she promised to turn over $10,000 in prop- 
erty for him to use. 

‘‘Alvina read the paper with a flushed face, and 
then turning to the men who still filled the room 
she said, ‘My friends, there will be no wedding 
here to-day.’ 

‘The soldiers filed out of the room and they 
were all mighty glad that the girl had found out 
her mistake in time. 

‘In the meantime the half-breed had seated 
herself in one corner, and was singing a lullaby 
to the child. 

“As I was going out amfng the last, Alvina 
called to me to stay awhile, saying that she 
might need me. 

‘*Then, going over to the woman in the corner, 
she sat down beside her and began to ask ques- 
tions. ‘Where do you live? How did you get 








here? How did you find out about the wedding?’ 
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‘**My home is near Pomme de Terre, answered 
the neglected wife. I walked here yesterday 
and last night. Man came and told me that 
Major get married to fine, white lady at the fort, 
told me and your John. He broke leg and tell 
me to come.’ 

‘***My John!’ exclaimed Alvina; ‘Is John Stafford 
at Pomme de Terre?’ ‘Yes, he there,’ answered 
the woman calmly. ‘He came from East on the 
It turned over in a mud hole by my 
He hurt and they brought him in to me. 
He coming out for you. Whenhe hear about my 
man, he say go quick, and tell the white girl, 
and stop wedding. She will not marry a bad 
man. Tell her somebody lied about John. He 
say he love you and will come to Fort when his 
leg get better, but I think he like to see you 
before.’ 

‘***He shall,’ said Alvina. ‘John shan’tlay there 
sick all alone. Mother, I am going to Pomme 
de Terre.’ 

‘‘Then, turning to me, she said, ‘If you will get 
the horses, we will go.’ 


stage. 


house. 









‘‘T got the horses ready, and after packing up 
some provisions and things, the two women and 
baby got in and we started off. 

‘‘Just as we were leaving, Alvina called out to 
the colonel: ‘Tell Major Brink that I took his 
horses to take his wife home. She can take care 
of them till he goes after them. 

‘‘The major didn’t see us off. I suppose he was 
hiding somewhere. We took the stage road, 
which was pretty well travelled in those days, 
and late at night we arrived at a large log house 
that Nomah said was her home. It had been 
occupied by her father, a French fur trader, for 
many years, and was still in good repair. 

‘‘As we entered the front room a young man 
lying on a couch raised himself up to greet us. 
Alvina rushed to his arms and there was a tear- 
ful, happy meeting. Of course I didn’t stay to 
hear it all. I tended to the horses and minded 
my own business, but the next day I was given 
the job of going off ten miles after a Methodist 
parson, and when we got back there was a wed- 
ding sure enough. 
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*“‘Alvina took good care of her husband, with 
Nomah’s help, and when he was better they 
came back to Abercrombie, packed up, and went 
back East. 

‘*Major Brink sold out his boats and lumber 
interests and went to California, where I heard 
he drank himself to death. 

‘We found out that all the riches he ever 
had was what Nomah had given him out of 


the property that had been left her by her 


father. 

“The major had made the girl believe that 
when he signed that contract, they were mar- 
ried like white folks. 

“T never heard from Alvina since, but I know 
she’s asmart, good woman wherever she is.” 

‘*Hope I havn’t tired you, ma’am,”’ said the old 
**Here’s Hotel 
Guess I'll get off and see what it 
Good day.” 


soldier as he lighted his pipe. 
Lafayette 
looks like. 
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THE STOMACH AS A TIMEPIECE.—A Harlem 
man scoffs at the idea recently advanced by 
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“ARE YOU GOING TO MARRY MY MAN? 


Bourke Cockran that a man can tell the hour of 
the day by simply feeling his beard and noting 
its growth. “It is absurd,” he asserts, ‘‘to say 
that the fingers can acquire such absolute per- 
fection of touch that they can detect the difference 
of a thousandth part of aninch in the growth ofa 
patch of stubble on the face. I havea better way 
than that.” he proceeded to say, ‘‘for telling the 
hour. I heed the admonitions of my stomach. [| 
am as regularas a machine in my habits. When 
the first sensation of fullness passes away in the 
forenoon I know it is always nine o’clock. When 
I become entirely unconscious that I have a 
stomach it is 10:15. When I begin to feel as if I 
could eat something the hour is exactly 11:35. 
When I am hungry it is 12:30. When I become 
ravenous it is one o'clock and I go and get a 
lunch. Same wayintheafternoon. And at four 
o'clock P. M. I always feel as if I wanted to go out 
and drink something. I have that feeling now. 
It is precisely four P.M.” And as he disappeared 
around the corner a neighborly clock struck 
four. 





















MUSIC AS A MENTAL TONIC, 

The value of music as a therapeutic method 
cannot yet be precisely stated. Of its wholesome 
influence in various forms of disease, however, 
there can be little or no doubt. In making this 
assertion we do not, of course, assign to it any 
specific or peculiar action. It is no quack’s 
nostrum, no reputed conqueror of pain or ail- 
ment. It is only, as we have already shown ina 
recent article, one of those intangible but effect- 
ive aids of medicine which exert their healthful 
properties through the nervous system. It is as 
a mental tonic that music acts. Accordingly we 
naturally expect it to exert its powers chiefly in 
those diseases, or aspect of disease, which are 
The evidence of 
its utility on occasions where fatigue or worry 


due to morbid nervous action. 


has disturbed the proper balance and relation 
between the mind and the body of the so-called 
healthy will explain its action in disease. We 
can readily understand how a pleasing and lively 
melody can awake in a jaded brain the strong 


| 





emotion of hope, and energizing by its means 
the languid nerve control of the whole circula- 
tion, strengthen the heart beat and refresh the 
vascularity of every organ. We can picture the 
same brain in forced irritation, fretfully stimula- 
ting the service of the vasomotor nerves, and 
starving the tissue of their blood supply. Here, 
again, it is easy to comprehend the regulating 
effect of quieter harmony, which brings at once 
a rest and a diversion to the fretting mind. Even 
aches are soothed for a time for a transferance 
of attention, and why, then, should not pain be 
lulled by music? That it sometimes is thus re- 
lieved we cannot doubt. It is especially in the 
graver nervous maladies, however, that we 
should look for benefit from this remedy. Defin- 
nite statistics on the subject may not be forth- 
coming, but all that we have said goes to show 
that states of insanity, which are largely in- 
fluenced by the condition of the sympathetic 
system, should find some part of their treatment 
in the hands of the musician. It is, therefore, 
for such cases especially that we would enlist his 
services.— Lancet. 
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THE LUMBER RESOURCES OF MISSOULA COUNTY, 
MONTANA. 


CHARD MARSH. 

ver comes down through a canyor another! 

joins it, and their blended waters flow onward, 
A few miles farther on the canyon walls separate. 
Che river flows through a broad and fertile val 
ey Another valley jolns it. \t the gateway 
of the canyon at the inction of the va ey is 
Ss the Garden City of Montana. Around 
tare meadows, orchards, and grain fields. Be 
yond them, on the gently sloping hills and on 
the steeper mountain sides, are forests of timber. 
The location of Missoula was early recognized 

is the ynvenient center for the lumbering in 
erests of Western Montana. The forests skirt 
I he eages of the Bitter Koot Val ey and 


‘lothing the ranges on either side, together with 


the vast areas that cover the mountains draining 
nto the Big Blackfoot, were seen to be the most 
uwccessible from which to supply the immense 
umount of lumber needed in the construction of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad through Montana 
and Idaho. The mines of Butte, Granite, and 
Phillipsburgh annually require, under ground, 
enough timber to build a large city. The greater 
part of this has been obtained from Nature's 


bounteous supply in Missoula County. 


AT; ’ 
seven Jilssoul 
the 


is located 


It 


miies above a, and 


mouth of the Big Blackfoot, 
the 
is the property of the 
Manufac- 


alt 
in the 


largest 


mlii 
State 


Blackfoot Milling and 


turing Co. Its capacity is 150,000 
feet of lumber in each shift of 
eleven hours, and it has in ad- 


dition a sash and door factory of 
considerable magnitude. At pres- 
ent the whole is under lease to 
r. Henry Hammond, a gentle 
man whose experience and busi- 
ness ability has placed him at the 
head of the lumber interests of 
the State He has in his employ 
it the n something over 200 
men e thriving little town of 
Bonner r« ves its supportalmost 
entirely from this enterprise 
Each winter Mr. Hammond has a 
number of logging camps estab 
shed in the mountains sloping 8UACKFOOT 
toward the Blackfvot, these em- 
ploying from three to four hun- 
dred men. In thespring, when the melting snows 
raise the stream, the logs are floated down to the 
doors of the m The annual drive amounts to 
mm thirty to fifty million feet. From eighteen 
{ venty e million feet is constantly kept in 
stock in the yards and the mill. 
The Blackfoot M ng and Manufacturing Co. 
oO and operate two other large mills in the 
tter Root Va Ley ney have marketed as 
rh as 74,000,000 feet of lumber in a single year. 
Nearly all of the railroads that have been built 
n the State have drawr argely from these 
ards for ridge and trestle timbers and other 
mbet They supplied the Northern Pacific 
with 20,000,000 feet the Great Northern 6,000, 
000 feet: the Butte and Gallatin cut-orf, 8,000,000: 
tl Great Falls & Canada 4,000,000, and the Nei- 
irt branch 2,000,000. There are in the county 
ibout fifty others varying in daily capacity from 
2,000 to 40,000 feet. The State Auditor's report 
for 1890 shows that four-fifths of the lumber cut 
in the State 8s produced in Missoula County. 
The size and course of the streams offer ex- 


fac 


ceptiona ities for power, and also for cheap 
transportation for the logs from the mountains 


the Not- 
supplies lumber 


ent railroads. 


of 
from the extensive forests 


to mill-sites conver to 


withstanding the immense 
that 


of 


have been drawn 


this county, there 


$s apparently no diminution 





in the reserves. <A traveler would scarcely no- 
tice what has been taken from the mountain 
sides. Large areas remain that have not yet 
heard the logger’s ax. For years to come Mis- 
soula County can continue to furnish tothe mines 
the heavy timbers required to hold up the 


ground from which the ores have been extracted. 
Railroads that will probably be built in the State 


can all be supplied from the same source. A 
mark has hardly yet been made on the miles of 
yellow pine, tamarack and fir that cover the 
mountain and hillsides. The demands for lum- 
ber by the mines will annually increase. As 
bodies of ore are extracted, timbers must take 
their place. In some mines the quantity thus 
ised is immense. It is stated that certain large 


companies in Butte consume in this manner daily 
75,000 feet. 

The extreme length of this county is 350 miles, 
and its width over 100 miles. Probably three- 
fourths of this large tract is covered with pine, 
tamerack s such that the 


growth is rapid. While no doubt thousand of acres 


fir. The climate i 


and 


will evidently be cleared for the plow, there will 
always remain a vast area among the mountains 
for the 
but this industry will always remain an import- 
ant Northwestern Montana. Complete 


and reliable information regarding the various 


growth of forests. There is no danger 


one in 











A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 

Missoula and vicinity, it would seem, consider- 
ing her mining, lumbering, agricuitural and live 
stock interests and advantageous commercial 
situation, is to share largely in the general pros- 
perity outlined as follows in a recent issue of the 
Helena Independent : 

Already the good effect of bounteous harvests, 
profitable cattle sales and handsome returns from 
the quartz and placer mines in Montana, are 
being felt. 
of stagnation is not coming ina tidal wave, but 
the past four weeks have witnessed throughout 


Of course the change from a season 


all Montana a gradual loosening up of the money 
market. Old obligations are being met and a 
great deal of money is daily becoming free to 
be used in improvements and enterprises which 
have been retarded by the monetary stringency. 
Merchants in all lines report collections better 
than for a year, while the local banks find the 
demand for loans much less than for some time. 
The excellent feature of the situation is the 
change for the better in the farming, stock grow- 
ing and mining sections. All jobbing houses 
unite in saying that their outside trade is ahead 
of any previous year; that their orders are larger 
and accounts which have been standing for some 
time are now being settled. It was not to be ex- 
pected that there would be a sud- 
den change from dullness to un- 
usual activity; in the first place 
the ranchmen, while they have 





resources and attractions of Missoula and sur- 
rounding country can be obtained by addressing 
any of the following named persons or firms: 

J. H. Fairchild, secretary and manager Mis- 
soula Realty Company, and W. H. H. Dickinson, 
mining expert. 

M. E. Rutherford, 


real estate 


mines and mining stocks, 
and loans. 

Frank G. Higgins, president, and George C, 
Higgins, cashier, C. P. Higgin’s Western Bank. 

Cornish, Winstanley & Tower, real estate, in- 
surance and loans. 
x 
estate, insurance and civil engineers. 

McConnell, Cook & Co., real estate, loans and 


insurance, 


Stoddard Low, and Geo. F. Brooks, real 


mepom 

Missoula’s position in Western Montana cer- 
tainly gives her command of the situation in all 
that section, even though an unusually energetic 


| and aggressive business people did not concen- 


| 
| 





trate the commercial interests there. This, 


however, has been accomplished under none too 
favorable conditions; and now that a tide of sub- 
stantial prosperity has set in, her position is 
greatly strengthened, with none to dispute it in 
all the country between Helena and Spokane; 
though one or two active mining towns in Idaho 
may approach her in population. 








MILLING AND MANUFACTURING CO.’S MILL, BONNER, MISSOULA 
COUNTY, MONTANA. 


large crops, will not dispose of 
their hay, oats or winter veget- 
ables all at once. But there isa 
market for their produce, and all 
through the winter sales will con- 
tinue. Asa result, in the spring 
the Montana ranchman will have 
hundreds of dollars where he has 
cents to-day. So with the wool 
growers and stock growers... The 
former have in aiarge majority 
of cases sent their wool 
consignment; and it may be sixty 
or ninety days, or even longer, 
before they receive all the money 
for their clip. The cattlemen are 
already in receipt of a large part 
of the revenue from the sale of 
beeves, and it is this money, added 
to what has been taken out of the 
quartz and placer mines, which 
has so changed the business situation in Montana 
the past thirty days. Of the ten or twelve mil- 
lions Montana wili receive this year from cattle, 
wool, sheep, horses and mines, but a small pro- 
portion is yet in circulation, but it is as sure to 
come between now and spring as the sun is to 
rise; and when it does it will find investment in 
hundreds of enterprises, large and small, which 
will give employment to thousands of people, not 
only in the immediate vicinity, but all over the 
State. In the meantime, the opinion of the best 
informed men—those who have large interests in 
many sections—is that there will be a continu- 
ous improvement and increasing prosperity all 
through the winter. 


East on 


A NEW FLOURING MILL NEAR MISSOULA. 





Bonner, seven miles from Missoula, is to have 
a roller process flouring mill of 250 barrels daily 


capacity. It will be put up by the Blackfoot 
Milling and Manufacturing Company, which 


already has the largest sawmill in the State. 
The main building will be 40x69, four stories in 
height. The elevator will be 30x40, having 
a storing capacity of 40,000 bushels of grain. 
This enterprise will greatly stimulate the grow- 
ing of grain in the Bitter Root and Missoula 
valleys. 
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A really valuable library index is that pub- 
lished in good substantial binding by C. D. 
Raymer & Co., of Minneapolis. Kach page is 
ruled and headed, ‘Subject, Book and Author, 
Page, No. of Book, Shelf,” and tvthe book 
alphabetically divided, a very convenient thing 
in a library. 





*‘Appleton’s Canadian Guide Book’ has just 
been published in attractive book form with 
many and good illustrations, upon fine paper, 
with maps, and very interesting reading matter. 
There is a deal of information and entertain- 
ment, too, in it, readable for stay-at-homes, and 
invaluable for travelers anywhere in Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 





‘The Law of Husband and Wife” is the title 
of a handy little book by Lelia Josephine Kobin- 
son, L. L. K., a member of the Boston bar and 
author of furmer simuar books. As a clause in 
the introduction puts it, information upon the 
common law reiating to tue parties in a marriage 
is sadly needed. In tuis book it is supplied, 
stripped of all legal persifiage. It gives, for 
sach state and territory, something of the law 
of disability to marriage, property rights, the 
wife’s separate estate, her support and separate 
maintenance, the custody of children, claims of 
widow and widower, divorce, ete. [t is published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 





People who read Kate Sanborn’s ‘‘Adopting 
an Abandoned Farm’’ will be reminded most 
forcibly of Warner’s **One Summer in a Garden,”’ 
and the comparison will “kill” the former. 
Miss Sanborn’s book is the story of her experi- 
ment in renting a farm asa relief from the wear 
and tear of a fashionable summer, of her en- 
deavors in the line of raising poultry, buying a 
horse, etc. The lust, again, reminds one of 
Howell’s witty detailing of experiences, again to 
her disadvantage. In fact, aside frum the copious 
quotations, there is little of wit in the book, and 
that is at the first, for it starts entertainingly. 
The book reads as if it had begun while the mood 
was on and upon the farm she enjoyed, and 
finished as a matter of money amid city noise 
and wintry skies. It is published in a pretty and 
unique little book by Appleton & Co., of New 
York. 





A fine example of the bookmaker’s art is Wm. 
S. Webb’s ‘California and Alaska,” the finest 
and heaviest of papers, the broadest of margins, 
the best of half-tone illustrations, and many of 
them. As to its wordy contents, it is readable 
enough in a guide-book sort of a manner and con- 
tains scraps of information not possessed by the 
general reader. lts author is a son-in-law of 
Vanderbilt, which accounts for the book and also, 
perhaps, for the interest the reader is supposed 
to take in the fact that *‘Mrs. Webb and three 
children, two nurses and a maid’’ were aboard, 
and in *‘The cooking on board our train was in 
the hands of two of the oldest and best tried 
cooks on the road and eight of the best porters 
were selected for the party. Upon one stretch, 
the special train traveled sixty-nine miles in an 
hour. All switches were spiked and all freight 
trains side-tracked to enable us to make this fast 





run.’ As he reads one is apt to wonder how 
about the common herd on regular passenger 
trains, men on important business, women wearily 
awaiting the journey’s end with fretiing children 
minus the ‘‘two nurses and a maid,’’ and some 
mad to reach the deathbed of a mother, perhaps. 
Further on we are relieved to find that ‘‘the 
party, with the exception of the children, went 
to the Richelieu where we dined.’’ As perhaps 
of interest to some hereabvuts, | repeat that the 
party dined with F. B. Clarke and spent the 
evening with J. J. Hill when in St. Paul, and 
took a drive with Mr. Lowry about Minneapolis; 
adding that he never, **Until this occasion had 
ever realized the extent and beauty of that mag- 
niticent city.”” If Mr. Webb could have broken 
away from the idea that their doings, as a family, 
were of any consequence, the book would come 
nearer a literary production. As it is, he gives 
some very interesting facts. He mentions an 
Olive tree thirty years old which for years 
has produced annually about $50 worth of oil; a 
grape vine near there, the largest in the world, 
four feet four inches in circumference, covering 
5,00U square feet and producing from 10,000 tuo 
12,000 pounds of grapes a year. He speaks of 
making the run from Chicago to Council Bluffs 
without changing engineers, but under the es- 
poignage of three pilots; of the polyandry they 
met with in Alaska, remarking that rich, savage 
nations are inclined to polygamy; among the 
poor the opposite is true. ‘hey would, Mr. 
Webb explains, have gone to Mexico but for 
lack of time. Aye, even the Vanderbilts cannot 
buy time. Only God deals in that. ‘‘California 
and Alaska” is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 





From such a book one turns delightedly to 
Annie Martin’s “Home Life on an Ostrich 
Farm.”’ She has written because she has some- 
thing to say and she says it most entertainingly. 
The book is full of incidental instruction, too, to 
the botanist, to the student of animals, and gen- 
erally to all those, and they are many, who are 
interested in the strange, faraway life of British- 
ers in Southern Africa. Mrs. Martin is evi- 
dently one of those few who use their eyes to see 
with and has likewise that inner eye which 
throws light upon what she sees. For instance, 
she mentions that ‘‘the ostrich feather is per- 
fectly even and equal on both sides, its stem 
dividing it exactly in the center; whereas the 
stems of other feathers are all more or less on 
one side. The ancient Egyptians, observant of 
this as of everything in nature, chose the ostrich 
feather as the sacred emblem of truth and 
justice, setting it upon the head of Thmei, god- 
dess of truth.” She tells how the white necked 
crow breaks the hard shell of the ostrich egg he 
80 enjoys, waiting till the mother leaves the 
nest for food, and then dropping a stone from a 
great height and with most accurate aim. Mrs. 
Martin’s bright description of the silly ostriches 
is delicious. Job, she says, perfectly describes 
their character when he says, ‘““Because God 
hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath He 
imparted to her understanding.’’ She has a re- 
fined humor most unusual in English women. 
Witness her remarks upon the determination of 
the ostrich to die, no matter how slight his ail- 
ment, ‘apparently for no other reason than be- 
cause his master, against whom he has always 
had a grudge, wishes him to live. He seems to 
die out of spite; just as a Hindoo servant will 
starve himself, waste rapidly away, and finally 
come and expire at the gate of the employer 
with whom he is offended.”” How | laughed over 
the waltzing of the ostriches and enjoyed the 
writer’s descriptions of her various queer pets, 
the queer little meerkat with the ‘‘curious kind 
of seam, starting from the middle of his chin 
and running underneath him the whole length of 





his body, giving him the appearance of a stuffed 
animal which has not been very carefully sewn 
up;” the huge secretary bird, looking around 
puzzled with the mewing of the live kitten he 
had swallowed; these pets and all the others. 
She tells us what they had to eat, about the 
climate, about the honey bird which guides you 
to the bee tree, hoping for a portion of the spoils: 
of many things, but not enough, for the book is 
so enjoyable that you cry for more. It is illus- 
trated. Appleton & Co., of New York, are the 
publishers. 
BETWEEN PAPER COVERS. 

Almost everything in the line of a book is now- 
a-days published in the different series. The 
last is a cook book, ‘‘Peterson’s National,” in his 
‘‘New Twenty-five Cent Series.” It contains 
about 600 clear receipts for dishes not too 
elaborate to be made and apparently toothsome. 





“The Four Men” is the title of a sermon by 
the Rev. James Stalker from a text which he 
shows to refer to the man the world sees; the 
man seen by the person who knows him best; 
the man seen by himself, and the man whom 
God sees—much the same idea suggested by 
Holmes in his ‘‘Autocrat.’? One can scarce see 
the reason for publishing so small a pamphlet— 
litter to a table and entirely lost on a bookshelf. 
It is brought out by the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
of New York and Chicago. 





“Osborne of Arrochar,” by Amanda M. Douglas, 
is an enjoyable addition to the aptly named 
**“Good Company Series.”’ It is a clean, enter- 
taining love story, with its several characters 
well drawn, and tells of the happy marryings of! 
of three well born but poverty stricken damozels, 
daughters of a shiftless, pretty Southern woman. 
The sudden effort towards earning her living 
made by Clyde Jermayne, the eldest, is watched 
with interest by the reader, who is apt to regret 
that she gave it up so soon for marriage, so pre- 
venting the knowledge of how, in the end, such 
a woman would adjust herself to work; one who, 
at the very beginning said, what many another 
woman has realized, **lam outside of it all,’’—all 
the dancing and picoicing and general delightful 
frivolity. ‘The character of her indolent, 
pleasure-loving sister Virginia is, too, most ex- 
cellently drawn. It is published by Lee & 
Shepard. 





Misjudged,” translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis 
from the German of W. Heimburg, is a book not 
bright enough toovercume the reader’s irritation 
caused by the principal characters. ‘The hus- 
band is a man so utterly without sense of, honor, 
common sense or any other sense that he should 
be below notice in book or life. Weare told that 
Antje, his long-suffering wife, is a strong and 
noble character, but we are disgusted with her 
love for such a thing and she develops in no way 
till near the close. Hilda, with whom his apology 
for a man falls in love is but little better. The 
book seems to be machine made. It is of Worth- 
ington’s International Series and “‘got up” 
better than the text warrants, with half-tone 
illustrations. 

After Max Muller’s exquisite ‘‘Memories,” 
there should have been no cnild’s remembrances 
attempted. Pierre Loti’s "Romance of a Child” 
comes very near being a tender memory of his 
childhood, but somehow fails. It has a tone of 
being written from some other cause than the 
necessity of setting down what he loved to 
ponder over, and the explanation is perhaps in 
his dedication ‘*‘To Her Majesty, Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania—to the Sovereign Lady who 
suggested my writing it.” It is from the Rand, 
McNally Co., presses. 
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CANADIAN DISAPPOINTMENT ABOU! 
THE CENSUS 

e Canadia ire nol atall pleased at the re- 
sults of tl recent census; not that it was not 
we taken, but cause of the meager showing 
t Ol lt yea oO n ihe per centage 
of ir eust n pop ition Was only a liltte 
ele wa st 24.55 in tl Ur ed States. 
I} < ere e population of the 
jOmMmiDior iring the ik we was nder 00 000 
(i0 ' t returr sho that 580,000 
ints Came intot ( intry during that pe 
rio voule ppea therefore that more 
people go « of Canada than come in [In other 
s, for « y s er Canada secures 
effort si os i native citi- 
d the States on the American side of the 
order ive thousands of Canadian residents 
we from Maine to North Dakota 
t \ tana and Washington to 

the Pa ec Co 
There must be some deep seated cause for this 
stead xod om the Dominior [It is not be 
1use our Republican system of government is 
preferred | he Canadians. Their own system 
5 thoroughly representative and 1s practically 
ilmost as free as ou! The truth is they cross 
the boundary in search of better industrial op 
ortunities thar r own country affords them. 
Canada ls a shoe-string country. It is hemmed 
non the north by a sullen and worthiess wiider- 
ness he older provinces have about reached 
heir maximum of population, unless a larger 
merket car opened for their manufactures. 
it was hoped a few years ago that there would bh« 
found to exist a vast, fertile, new West to people 
with farmers, t experien has proven that 
farming is not profitable beyond the western 
boundary of I ba, and that only the south- 
ern part of tha prairie province is fitted for 


Manitoba is 


icultural 


| of no greater extent than that part of North Da- 


| and there 








North 


of this lies the region of summer frosts, and 


kota which lies east of the James River. 
west of it the dry, alkaline plains stretch far 
away to the base of the Rocky Mountains. Be- 
the country 


corresponding to that in 


Rockies there is no plains 
Washington, and no 


yond 


farming land at all until you reach the delta of 
and a single Manivoba county 
in that 
To put the whole 


the Fraser River: 
has more tillable land than is contained 
limited area of rich bottoms. 
the older provinces are full, 
of the Mani- 


Canadians 


case in a nut shel 
is no new West outside 
toba prairies to invite migration. 
who find no good openings for their energies and 
want 


talents in their old homes, and who do not 


to take to farming on the prairies, go to the 
United States. This movement, which has al- 


ready given us hundreds of thousands of Cana- 
dian mechanics, factory operatives, tradesmen 
and professional men, is sure to go on until ad- 
vantages and opportunities are about equalized 
between the two countries—a condition that will 
never arise until the provinces become States of 


this Union. 


*@- 
SWINDLING SOUTHERN LAND COM- 
PANIES. 


We desire to caution our readers against a 
number of fraudulent concerns operating in this 
region and attempting by means of glowing ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, promising large 
and immediate profits, to sell stock in corpora- 
tions professing to own mineral and timber lands, 
in some Southern 
which 


manufactories and town lots 
The 
these concerns publish should be a 
warning to the public to have nothing to do with 
them, for their statements of capitalization, run- 


ning far up into the millions, on the basis of un- 


State. advertisements themselves 


sufficient 


developed resources lying near some obscure 
village, and their assertions that dividends of 
from ten to twenty per cent will be paid regu- 
larly on the par value of stock selling for twenty- 
five cents on the dollar, are glaring proofs of 
deception to every experienced business man. 
But there are thousands of people who have had 
no experience with the tricks of sharpers and 
the bait, and these 


schemes must catch many dupes or the schemers 


who never see the hook in 
could not pay their heavy advertising bills. 

One of these enterprises, much advertised of 
late, is located in a village in Georgia, having 
and its property, 


not over 2,500 inhabitants, 


which it stocks at ten millions, consists of some 


thousands of lots in that village, practically 
worthless, one or two thousand acres of land, 


probably not worth five dollars an acre, two or 
three new factories, which doubtless do not pay 
expenses, and the stock ofa short railroad earn- 
ing no dividends and bonded for more than it is 
public men 
names as the 
Another 


worth. Two or three prominent 
have been induced to lend their 
figure-head officers of this concern. 
company, whose advertisement lately occupied a 
great deal of space in our St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis dailies, is capitalized at $25,000,000 and has 
its seat of activity at a mountain village in East- 
This company 
coal 


ern Kentucky of 3,000 people. 
iron 


professes to own ‘‘sawmills, mines, 
mines, coke ovens, brick works, waterworks in 
the city, enormous water power, immense stone 
quarries and fine macadamized streets for miles,” 
and to have a net profit of over $150,000 per an- 
num. Yet it is spending thousands of dollars in 
an effort to sell its stock to strangers, living : 
thousand miles away, at $28 per share of the par 
value of $100, assuring such suckers as it catches 
that it is going to pay them regular semi-annual 
dividends of ‘probably not less than ten per cent 
and possibly of over twenty per cent,” and guar- 
anteeing to take the stock back at an advance of 
fifteen per cent per annum. 
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Advertisements of the Louisiana lottery are 
forbidden by law, but these swindling land 
schemes are of a much more dangerous charac- 
ter. The purchaser of a lottery ticket knows 
just what are the slender chances of drawing a 
prize, but the purchaser of stock in one of these 
rascally concerns is made to believe that he will 
enjoy a sure and a large profit; whereas the _a- 
tention is to bilk him out of every dollar he puts 
in. The worst of the matter is that the news- 
papers publishing the advertisements give an 
unqualified endorsement to the schemes, repre- 
senting that there is a great rush for the stock, 
and that people who do not make haste and pur- 
chase will failto get any and will long regret 
that they let slip a chance to make money easily. 
These reading matter puffs are, of course, paid 
for at so much a line, but to put them into local 
news columns is not reputable journalism, to say 


the least. 


a jah decease 
A CELEBRATED CASE. 

The case of the Northern Pacific Railroad 

versus Barden et al, which has just been ap- 


pealed from the Circuit Court of Montana, where 
judgment was given for the plaintiff, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, promises to 
become the most celebrated suit in the history of 
litigation growing out of land grants to railroads. 
[t involves, practically, the title of the Northern 
Pacific to nearly its entire grant in Montana; yet 
it is in essence merely a proceeding on the part 
of the railroad company to oust the defendant 
from a certain tract of land which he holds as a 
mining claim. In the grant to the Northern 
Pacific, as in those to the other transcontinental 
roads, mineral lands are excluded, and the word 
mineral is explained as not to include iron and 
coal, Court interpretations make the term ap- 
plicable to the ores of gold, silver, copper and 
quicksilver. The broad question involved in .ae 
Barden case is whether the discovery of minerz.i 
on land the title of which has passed to the cs.i- 
road company, invalidates that title, restores ne 
tract in question to the public domain, and thus 
throws it open for entry under the mining laws. 
The railroad company takes the position that all 
the odd-numbered sections within the limits of 
the grant on which minerals were not known to 
exist at the definite location of its road, became 
its property finally and absolutely, and that any 
y of minerals upon any of 
sections does not in the least affect ~he 
ownership. The people of Montana generally, 
led by their newspapers and their politicians, 
take the opposite ground and maintain that any 
discovery of valuable mineral on a railroad sec- 
tion, no matter when made and no matter 
whether the company still owns the land or ~ as 
sold it to other parties, at once excludes such 
section from the grant, and makes it public land 
open to mining claims. Now, the Northern ’a- 
cific grant is 100 wide across the whole 
length of Montana, and, except in the plains -e- 
gion, in the eastern part of the State, there is 
hardly a section in it all on which at some time 
or other gold, silver or copper ores may not %e 
found. The contention of the defense, and of 
the newspapers and politicians, is, therefore, 
that the railroad has practically no grant at all 
in Montana, for if any title it seeks to convey 
may at any time be made worthless by the dis- 
covery of a few grains of placer gold or a streak 
of ore it can, of course, make no sales of land 
wherever there is the most remote possibility of 
of such discoveries being made. 

During the progress of the test case in the Mon- 
tana courts there was considerable public feeling 
in the State. Some of the newspapers charged 
the railroad company with trying to steal mil- 
lions of acres of mineral land, and there was the 
usual] denunciation of grasping and soulless cor- 
The matter was brought before Con- 


subsequent discovery 


such 


miles 


porations. 
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gress last winter, and apprehending that the law 
would ultimately prove to be against the Mon- 
tana position, the representatives of the State 
began to cast about for some method of com- 
promise by which the railroad company could 
relinquish its title to all lands lying in recog- 
nized mineral districts and receive other lands 
in lieu thereof. Popular feeling in the State 
was so pronounced that the legal judgment of 
many good lawyers wassomewhat confused. For 
example, Senator Sanders, himself an eminent 
lawyer, in a speech in the Senate, said: ‘‘If one 
thousand years hence, a mine is discovered in an 
odd section of land which it will pay to worx,there- 
by it will be demonstrated that on the second 
day of July, A. D. 1864, Congress had that particu- 
lar land in view, when it said ‘we except that 
mineral land out of the grant,’ and that it not 
only then becomes, but it is thereby demon- 
strated that it has always been, during the 
thousand years, the property of the United 
States.’’ In other words the senator held that 
the entire chain of titles for all time to a tract of 
railroad land would be of no value the moment 
some stranger might find a mine on such tract. 
The land would then be his, and not the owner’s 
who had bought it and occupied it. 

The-United States Circutt Court for Montana 
decided the Barden case in favor of the railroad, 
Judge Sawyer, the circuit judge, giving the 
opinion and District Judge Knowles dissenting. 
Judge Sawyer had already decided a case in 
California involving the same question, known 
as the Newhouse case, and had held, with the 
concurrence of the district judge, that the mean- 
ing of the term mineral land, used in the grant 
to the Central Pacific Railroad, was ‘lands that 
were known to be mineral at the time the grant 
attached and took effect,” and that only such 
lands were excepted from the grant. In his 
opinion in the Barden case Judge Sawyer says 
that the construction urged by Senator Sanders 
and by the defense in the suit would be ‘‘unreas- 
onable in the extreme and utterly impracticable 
and absurd in its consequences.’ It would be 
‘absolutely destructive and subversive toall titles 
to land in Montana and in other States where 
there are similar grants.”’ The even-numbered 
sections would be affected just the same as those 
granted to the railroad, for the homestead and 
pre-emption laws except mineral lands and 
claims, in the same language as that used in the 
railroad grant. No man would know whether 
he owned his farm until at some day, perhaps far 
distant, a party of prospectors had dug ditches, 
shafts and tunnels on it, and then, if they dis- 
covered minerals he would find that that they 
owned it and not he. We quote verbatim the 
following extract from the opinion which shows 
its vigor and clearness: 

As an illustration, take a case on a section of the road 
where the line of the road is definitely located; the road 
is finished, and allthe conditions subsequent are fully 
performed, the road accepted, and the title to whatever 
is within the grant, be it more or less, irrevocably vested 
in the railroad company. The lands are surveyed. So 
far as can be known by inspection and superficial exami- 
nation, the lands appear to be timber lands, agricultural 
lands, or grazing lands, and they are in goods faith pur- 
chased as such from the railroad company, and occupied 
as such by the purchaser. Are these lands, so situated, 
against the will of the purchasers, open to wandering 
prospectors to enter at will upon them, dig up the earth, 
sink shafts, run drifts, tunnels, etc., to see if they can 
finda mine? And failing to finda mine, is the land open 
year after year for other bands of prospectors to 
enter and repeat the performance ad infinitum? And 
should a mine, at last, after years of prospecting be 
found, is the purchaser to have his land taken from him 
on this exception? Yet such must be the consequence of 
the construction insisted upon by the defendants. If one 
quarter section is thus open to exploration, and the title 
thereto liabie to be thereby defeated, by a discovery of a 
mine at any time, no matter how long, in the future, 
then every foot of land within the limits of the railroad 
grant, and even outside these limits, from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound, is in the same situation, and the title 
iable to be defeated in the same manner. No man can 
ever know whether he has a titie or not, until a mine is 








discovered, when he learns that he bas no title, but that 
the land belongs to the United States. I cannot bring 
my mind to believe it possible, that men of the intelli- 
gence and sound sense of the senators and members of 
the House of Representatives in Congress, could have 
deliberately and knowingly intended or contemplated any 
such result. And what adequate object isto be attained 
by such a construction as will destroy titles and be sub- 
versive of all confidence in titles to Jand in these new 
States? For whose benefit is this extraordinary and 
hur'ful condition of things to be imposed on the new 
States? Isit that the Government may obtain the in- 
significant sum of % per acre for a small strip of land 
here and there at long distances apart, not exceeding 
1,500 feet long by 600 feet wide? Or is it to give a prefer- 
ence to purchasers at that insignificant price, over per- 
manent settlers, who have already purchased, paid for 
and improved lands in good faith, to a comparatively few 
nomadic prospectors, who remain at the same place but 
a short time? 

Very few lawyers in Montana have the faint- 
est hope that the Supreme Court will reverse 
Sawyer’s decision. Lawyers know that Sawyer 
isa great authority on mining laws and land 
grant laws, and that his friend, Just'ce Field, of 
the Supreme Court, is the authority of that trib- 
unal on these classes of legislation. The Barden 
case will go to Field, and his opinion will be the 
opinion of the Court, they say. No hardship 
will be worked to public or private interests by 
the confirmation of the railroad’s title to its 
grant in Montana at at comparable to that which 
would follow from the clouding and possible ul- 
timate destruction of all titles to farms, ranches, 
timber tracts and town lots in the mineral belt. 
Common sense, justice and public policy are all 
on the side of Judge Sawyer in this controversy. 
When the final decision is announced by the Su- 
preme Court a score of mine owners may have to 
pay a few dollars an acre for the land they are 
working because it is railroad land; prospectors 
finding good leads on railroad sections will buy 
at a trifling price as wild land the tracts con- 
taining their discoveries, and the great body of 
the people will rest secure in their landed pos 
sessions, knowing that they are not at the mercy 
of strangers who may invade their premises and 
dig them out of house and home in an eager 
quest for hidden treasures. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC’S EARNINGS, 


The following is the annual statement of the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad Company for the year 
ended June 30, 1891. The earnings of the com- 
pany for the year, exclusive of those of the Wis- 
consin Jines, were $25,151,544.09; operating ex- 
penses and taxes, $15,400,996.62; leaving net 
earnings from operating, $9,750,547.47. To which 
should be added miscellaneous income, $1,53,- 
135.28. Total, $11,348,682.75. Out of which have 
been paid the rentals to the amount of $1,362,- 
114.25; interest on funded debt, $6,247,074.28; 
interest on branch road bonds, $1,014,898.05; pay- 
ment under leases, Wisconsin Central lines and 
Chicago terminals, $387,365.43; dividends num- 
bers five, six, seven and eight, preferred stock, 
$1,472,466.00; traffic contract P. S. and 8. S. Co., 
$54,928.42; masonry in Stampede tunnel and other 
permanent improvements of main line, $153,- 
639.95; premium on bonds called for sinking fund, 
$73,600; interest other than on funded debt, 
$105,717.81; sundry other items, $33,792.01; total, 
$10,905,309.20, Leaving surplus over all expenses, 
fixed charges and dividends, $438,286.55. 
ae 

A STICKLER FOR TITLES.—One of our busi- 
ness men had occasion to send a letter to Post- 
master General Wanamaker. He addressed the 
letter ‘‘John Wanamaker, Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C.” In due time he received 
his letter unopened, enclosed in another envel- 
ope, also a letter from some smart Aleck of a 
clerk, informing him that his letter would not 
be received until Mr. Wanamaker’s name had 
been prefixed with ‘“‘Hon.” The Bozemartte is 
now wondering if a letter for a pair of socks from 
John’s store would require the same address.— 
Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 

















SENATOR Casey, of North Dakota, is the only 
farmer member of the United States Senate. 
Other senators own farms, but he alone is en- 
gaged in farming as a regular business. He 
farms nearly 4,000 acres in Foster County, near 
the village of Melville, and when not engaged in 
legislative duties at Washington, gives personal 
supervision to his farming operations. He is 
a rather slender man of forty-five, of scholarly 
tastes and quiet, reserved manner—notat all like 
the typical Western politician. He has made a 
success Of farming on a large scale. Last year 
his farms earned a net profit of $8,000 in a short 
crop season, and with the heavy yield of wheat 
this season they will, no doubt, return more than 
double that figure as actual revenue over all ex 


penses. 


AT Leeds, in Benson County, North Dakota, 
an enterprising printer and his equally enter- 
prising wife manage to keep a bewspaper alive 
on the slimmest amount of visible support in the 
way of atown that I ever knew to attract any 
sort of a venture in the publication line. Leeds 
has one general merchandise store, a hotel and 
a blacksmith shop, and contains exactly ten fam- 
ilies. It is the junction point of the Great 
Northern and the Jamestown & Northern roads, 
and, of course, has expectations. The editor has 
a garden, a cow and a team of ponies, and the 
little one-story unpainted building that serves 
him as dwelling and printing office is cosy 
enough inside. He makes a lively, gossippy 
local paper, with departments for each of the 
settlements in the county, and by doing a great 
deal of active hustling manages to keep things 
moving while waiting for more people to fill up 
the wide expanses of fertile prairie land around 
him, and to expand his slender subseriptior 
lists. 


AN acquaintance of mine in Jamestown, North 
Dakota, says he is well satisfied that his dog can 
count. He shows the dog a handful of corks, 
separated in his palm so that the animal can see 
how many there are. Then he goes into another 
room, shuts the dog out and hides the corks one 
by one in different places. Going back to the 
first room he tells the dog to go in and find the 
corks. The dog continues the search until he 
has found the last cork. Then he stops, know- 
ing that there are no more to find, for has he 
not counted the number the master had? When 
he goes duck-hunting with his master this dog 
appears to count the ducks that fall into the 
reeds, for when he has found them all he gives 
up further search of his own accord. The owner 
is positive that he does not convey any intelli- 
gence to the dog by look or sign to indicate when 
all the ducks have been brought out. 


IN Bismarck stands a conspicuous monument 
to the injustice of prohibitory legislation. Sev- 
eral years ago a Milwaukee man built a large 
brewery ata cost of $100,000. At that time the 
business of making beer was just as lawful in 
North Dakota as that of making flour. Scarcely 
had the brewery fairly commenced work when 
the legislature passed a prohibitory law, making 
it a crime to manufacture or sell beer. That law 
destroyed absolutely the value of the brewery 
plant. The building is nearly two miles from 
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the town and cannot be put to any new use. The 


North Dakota Legislature robbed that Milwau- 


ee brewer of his $100,000 of invested capital 


ist as effectually as though its members had 
assaulted him and taken that amount of money 
from his pocket He is dead now, and his 


widow owns the decaying and deserted structure 


on the bank of the Missouri, and pays a heavy 


tax every year tothe State which confiscated her 
Some European writer has said that 


that of the 


prope rt 


there is no tyranny s0 Oppressive is 


majority in a republic, 
THE gopher ittle animal. While 


in North Dakota lately, | heard this story about 


is a shrewd 


gence of this pest of the wheat fields 


t 
‘wo farmers living near Carrington had each a 


irge tield of growing and the two fields 


Ap, 


grain, 


were separated only by a narrow road. Farmer 


A proposed to Farmer 5 that each should buy 


a quantity of strychnine the gophers. 
\s the tields were of like 
uous, it 


would not be f 


to poison 
and were contig 
for 


land unless his neighbor did the 


s1Ze 


air, he said, one man 


} 


Lo poison on Dis 


sume. Farmer b declined to spend any money 


for strychnine. He was rather penurious, and 
he said he didn’t think this was going to bea 


bad year for gophers. I'armer A was vexed a 
ittle, but he bought strychnine enough to pro- 
tect his field, and distributed the poisoned wheat 
carefully His gophers were either killed or 
forced to emigrate, and his crop was not injured; 
but Farmer b’s crop, just across the road, was 
by the little 


the curious thing about the matter was that after 


badly damaged marauders. Now, 


afew members of the numerous gopher colony on 


B’s land had crossed the road, and returned to 


die at home of the poison they had eaten, not 


another gopher, went across to A’s field. 


hey had all learned, somehow, that the road 
was a danger line, and that it was fatal to 
gophers lo cross it 

HE subsidence of the lakes and ponds in 


North Dakota was co-incident with the period of 
short crops now happily closed. ‘nis year the 
water has risen, and it will unquestionably con- 
the 


settlers remember 


tinue to rise year by year until oid level is 


pretty nearly reached, which 


existed when they went into the country eight 


or ten years ago. ‘The cause of the falling of the 


waters in the lakes, and of the conversion of 
what were formerly ponds and sloughs into 
meadows, has not been so much the diminished 


rainfall in summer as the light snow-fall in win- 


ter. There has not been a real, old-fashioned 


winter of heavy snow for many years. The rains 
are absorbed in the soil, but the snow, falling 
ipon frozen ground, melts in thespring and runs 
the Lake 
has fallen seven leet since 1883, according to the 
Tilden, the civil 
who built the Jamestown & Northern 


¥ 


otf into sloughs and lakes. Devils 


observations of Mr. engineer 
Railroad. 
Minnewaukan, the town founded in that year 
at the western end of the lake, and which then 
Fort 
Totten and Devils Lake City, is now a good mile 


had a wharf and a steamboat running to 
inland, and the entire western arm of the lake is 
This year the lake 


the 


too shallow for navigation. 


has risen about a foot, and sume has 


the 


forest bordered, mile-long stretch of fresh water, 


rise 


occurred in Spiritwood Lake, handsome, 


which serves as a picnic resort for Jamestown 
people and for the annual camp of the G. A. KR. 


of North Dakota. 


IN THE September number of the 
lieviews appeared an excellent article on the new 
which 
are built at Superior, Wisconsin, and are in suc- 
The recent 


freight carriers, known as whalebacks, 
cessful service on the Great Lakes. 
voyage from Duluth to Liverpool of a large ves- 
construction—called the 
is described, and some new light thrown upon it. 


sel of this W etmore— 


Re view of 
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It appears that the voyage is without signi- 
the car- 
rying of wheat to Liverpool is concerned, for the 
Wetmore was obliged to unload part of her car- 
go to get through the Welland Canal, and all of 
it to run the rapids of the St. 
length as well as her draft when loaded pre- 
venting her from going through the Lachine 
Canal. The unloading and reloading 
took off more than the margin of profit over the 
old method of wheat transportation by way of 
Buffalo and New York. It is plain that there 
will be no direct shipments of wheat from our 
ports to Liverpool until the canals 
deepened so as to admit vessels drawing twenty 
feet. 
jubilated about the voyage of the Wetmore and 
declared that it made Minnesota practically a 
seaboard State were too previous. What the 
voyage did demonstrate was that the whalebacks 
are good sea boats on the rough Atlantic, and 
are very light coal burners. The Wetmore con- 
sumed only one-third as much coal to carry 100,- 
000 bushels of wheat as the ordinary freight 


ficance as a commercial event so far as 


Lawrence, her 


cost of 


lake are 


The daily newspapers in this region that 


steamer would have required for a like service. 
She is now on her way to Puget Sound with a 
cargo of machinery for the steel barge works 
to be established at Everett. If she makes the 
long voyage with entire safety there can be no 
longer any question of the economical value of 
vessels of this strange and ugly model. 

HARRY P. ROBINSON, who has recently bought 
the Chicago Jiailway Age and consolidated it 
with his own paper, the Northwestern Railroader, 
and who lately was married to the daughter of 
Thomas Lowry, the Minneapolis street railroad 
millionaire, has had an interesting career. He 
was born in India of English parents, and belongs 
to a literary family, his father being a historian 
and his brother Phila novelist. Harry landed 
in New York in 15888 with a letter from John 
Morley to Whitelaw Reid, which secured for him 
a chance to do space work on the Tribune and to 
gain a rather precarious livelihood. When the 
big excursion was being organized that year to 
celebrate the opening of the Northern Pacific, 
he appeared in the Mills Building the day be- 
fore the party was to start, and said he would 
like to go. The man in charge of the journal- 
istic of the excursion, himself an old 
newspaper man, was amazed at the young fel- 
low’s audacity, for the number of press represen- 
tatives was strictly limited to thirty, and had 
long since been made up by first-class men from 
first-class He liked 
however, and asked, **What papers can you write 
for?” ‘The Pali Mall and the Man- 
chester Guardian,”’ was the reply. ‘Great jour- 
nals, both of them. The fact is we are short of 
Englishmen. The Zimes sends its American cor- 
respondent and the News and Telegraph have 
sent noone. I'll speak to Henry Villard about 
it. Youcome up to the Grand Central Station at 
eight to-morrow night with your grip, and, per- 
haps, I can get you a ticket.”’ The young man 
was on hand at the appointed time, and the old 
journalist handed him the ticket from New York 
to Puget Sound and back, with l’ullman accomo- 
dations and meals included—a big thing fora 
poor young writer desirous of seeing something 
of America. After the excursion returned Rob- 
inson remained in Minneapolis, doing odds and 
ends of newspaper work. He went out to the 
Coeur d’ Alene mines, when gold was discovered 
there, and was snowed in all winter, living main- 
ly on crackers and salt pork. Coming back to 
Minneapolis he soon struck his gait as a bright, 
original and scholarly writer, and worked up in 
a little while to a leading position on the editor- 
ial staff of the Zribune. Then he started the 
Railroader, and had ahard pull with it for two or 
three years until it won its way to the recogni- 


branch 


papers. Rtobinson’s looks, 


Gazette 





tion of railroad men. At one time he was forced 
by debts to sell the paper, but he wisely took an 
option to buy it back, and in a few months he 
was again its editor and part owner. In the 
midst of the drudgery of routine newspaper 
work he has found a little time for literary 
efforts of a higher order. His ‘Tales of an Old 
Miner,” published in THE NORTHWEST some 
years ago, attracted much notice, and his ‘‘Gift 
of Fern Seed,” which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1889, was praised by one of the lead- 
ing New York critics as the best short story of 
the year. 
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TO A FRIEND. 





In the fugitive years of my life, ah, me! 
How many a brave, bright friend I see— 
I see but only again to part, 

As a heart is torn from its fellow-heart. 


We met in the summer of 'ninety-one; 

O, fair its biossoms and blest its sun! 

And its song-birds sang as they soared afar 
Where the very saints of the good God are! 


The years msy come and the years may go 
With golden flowers and flying snow— 

The years may go and the years may come 
Till | am lying ali deaf and dumb— 


Till I am lying all dead and dust, 

But I still will hold an unfading trust 

In thee, O! my beautiful, brown-haired boy, 
Who threw on my path a ray of joy— 

A ray of joy from thy bright eyes blue— 

All brave and gentie and grand and true. 


Time will sever us far and far 

Apart as the zenith and nadir are, 

But they never can sever the tie that binds 
Our hearts, our souls and our very minds; 


And somewhere and sometime in the years 
That shall thrill and throb thro’ the spheres and spheres 
Of a future vast that will have no end, 
1 will meet thee again, my friend, my friend! 
WILL HUBBARD-KERNAN. 





ee 


THE SOLILOQUY OF THE CONVICTED. 


A prison cell; its walls of white 
In mocking contrast to my soul. 
A narrow cage; its narrowness 
A torture, scourging, as the toll 
And riog and chime of fun'ral bells 
To those who mourn the dead; distress 
And sorrow for their loveliness. 
I fear not Hell! There is no Hell 
More fearful than the Hell of now! 
Where ev’ry fiber of my soul 
Doth, to itseif, remorseful bow! 
When ev'ry beat of saddened heart 
Doth sound me traitor to the trust 
Of conscience, and me : et apart 
From fellow-beings; when my brain 
Doth send from her to tortured me 
Processicns of accusers; each in train 
To taunt me, vengeful, with my wickedness! 
I fear not death. For what is death? 
’Tis but the night of tiresome day, 
When sins and stains, beneath the dust, 
Are lost to view and bid away. 
When gossip'’s ever-wagging tongue 
Forgets to chide and strives to praise. 
When he, who once was dear to all, 
Forgotten lies, in run of days. 
Could I, were life as dear as wife, 
By thousand deaths and thousand more 
Remove the stain which blackens me, 
Most gladly would I suffer; o’er and o’er 
And o’er again would biess the chance thus given, 
I cannot rest; no sooner sieep 
Than he, whom robbed I of his life 
Appeareth; and my heart with grief is riven. 
And oft’, upon his face, a look of love 
Doth more afilict me, taan if on my face 
An hundred lashes laid he; in my soul 
Ano hundred fires did sear each tender place. 
Without hear I the tread of many feet, 
Without see I the forms of those who come 
To aid me, trembling, to my earthly doom. 
Soon walk I, fal’tring o’er my fatal heat. 
Forgotten, rest I in ignoble grave. 
Forsaken all, to Earth give I my frame, 
And o’er my head the marbie stone doth quail 
And cower, thus to bear a murd’rer’s name. 
James W. FOLEY, JR. 


Medora, North Dakota. 
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AN IMPORTANT ST. PAUL INDUSTRY. 

On the twenty-fifth of April last ground was 
broken in West St. Paul for a large manu- 
facturing establishment’ to make stoves, and on 
the twenty-second of August the concern made 
its first run of metal into its moulds. This was 
fast work in the creating of an entirely new 
plant, but the subsequent record of the concern 
in building up a trade is still more remarkable. 
Car loads of stoves have lately been shipped to 
Portland, Oregon, to Colfax, Washington, and 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and orders have been 
filled from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Texas. St. Paul has stepped at once 
into the position of an important stove manu- 
facturing point. The works of the corporation, 
known as the St. Paul Stove Works, cover two 
and a half acres of the five acres owned by the 
concern, and are devoted to the manufacture of 
two kinds of stoves—the ‘‘Early Breakfast” cook 
stoves and the ‘‘Faultless Heater.” The patterns 
for these stoves and much of the plant for mak- 
ing them were purchased in Cincinnati of the 
old firm of Redway & Burton and many of the 
workmen of that firm were brought on with the 
moulding patterns and machinery. Many of the 
customers of the old firm have continued to send 
their orders to the new company, so that the 
market is already secured for most of the forty 
or fifty stoves turned out each day, and it has 
the wide new field of the Northwest for future 
extensions of its business. The iron used in the 
stoves made by this company is_a combination 
from Virginia and Tennessee pig metal and is 
the result of many‘ years’ investigation and ex- 
perience. It has such tenacity that a casting 
six inches long and a quarter of an inch thick 





can be bent till both ends meet without break- 
ing. The company could get pretty good iron 
for five dollars a ton less than this costs them 
but they are determined to use only the very 
best stove metal known to the trade. They 
claim that no other concern can show as good an 
iron for stoves as is produced from their special 
combination. The capital stock of the company 
is $200,000, of which $150,000 has been paid in 
cash. The officers are—Geo. L. Farwell, Presi- 
dent; M. R. Prendergast, Vice-president: J. J. 
McCardy, Secretary, and J. S. Prince, Treasurer. 
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HOP GROWING IN WASHINGTON. 


The profits realized from careful cultivation of 
hops in the State of Washington are large, 
Hon. E. M. Meeker. The average yield of hops 
in New York and in the hop districts of England 
and Germany is not more than 650 pounds to the 
acre, while the average of Washington hops is 
1,600 pounds tothe acre. I have harvested 169 
tons off 170 acres, and in several instances com- 
ing under my own personal knowledge over 4,000 
pounds per acre have been harvested. The cost 
of producing hops in New York is not less than 
fifteen cents per pound, and in England an 
average of at least eighteen cents per pound 
is reached. In the State of Washington the 
average cost is less than ten cents per pound, 
so that Washington hop farmers frequently sell 
at a profit, while others, producing at a higher 
cost, sell ata loss. For five years, from 1886 to 
1890, inclusive, I have kept an uccurate account 
of the production of one farm of sixty-one acres 
which [have in hops. During this time there 
was grown and marketed 574,602 pounds of hops, 
which sold at an average of seventeen and three- 


says 





fifths cents per pound, aggregating $101,129.95. 
The cost of production was nine cents per pound, 
$51,714.18. The net profit, therefore, from the 
sixty-one acres for five years was $49,415.77, 
annual average of $9,883.15, and a yearly average 
net profit per acre of $162.02.—Puyallup ( Wash. 


an 


Commerce. 
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PALOUSE FARM LANDS. 


Last year many farmers in the Palouse Coun- 


try thought farm land had reached the highest 
limit when the prices realized were $25 and $30 
per acre. Six years ago this same land was pur- 


chased at from $10 to $20 per This year 
good farm lands have advanced %5 to $10 per 
Many willsay why 
this 


for 


acre, 


acre over prices of last year. 
is this? The reason is that 
section are considered the best investments, 
the fact that the will 
twenty-five per cent on the capital invested. 
Some may be skeptical and doubt this, but the 
following figures will no doubt be more convine- 


farm lands in 


lands yield fifteen and 


ing. The average price of land to-day is $30 per 
acre; the average yield of wheat is forty bushels 


per acre, the prevailing price is sixty-seven 
cents per bushel, making the gross receipts per 
acre of wheat $26.80. 
acre is plowing twice, $2.50; 
cents; threshing, $2; hauling to 
$1.60, making a total of $9.60. 
of $17.70 per acre, 
capital investment. 
we have placed the value of land and cost of pro- 


The cost of production per 
seed, seventy-five 
ete., 


Leaving a profit 


market, 


or forty-three per cent on the 
In computing this example 


duction high, the greatest advantage being the 
price received for the yield of wheat, which is 
the prevailing price to-day throughout the Pa- 
louse Valley, at which figures contracts for future 
deliveries can be made.— Moscow (Idaho) Star. 
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Wisconsin. 


Tne West Superior Tels annources the arrival at 
that city faspecial train fifteen cars, conveying the 
machinery and other movable eq pments of the Ports 
mouth, Mass , Woolen Company, hereafter to be known as 
the West Superior Woolen Company. Great buildings 


have been erected, the plant representing a value of 
rT " ar the w to be used to come from Dakota 


and Montana 


Minnesota. 


Tne Secretary of State of Minnesota has received reé 


ports from ¢ inty auditors of the Stave concerning the 
acreage planted and number of bushels harvested for 
IS), and also the acreage for 1891 In 1890 there were 

A787 acres sown to wheat, and 40,259,142 bushels 
harvested, an average of thirteen bushels to the acre. 
This year there were 3 359,983 acres sown to wheat. which 
is estimated at twenty ishels to the acre, aking a 


yield of 67,199,660 bushels 


O.M. TOWNER, manager of a St. Paul syndicate,formerly 


manager of the Elk Valley farm, has purchased a 25,000 
acre tract of land, that has been considered a worthless 
slough lying east of the Red River and on a paraliel with 
the northern partof Walsh County. They intend to drain 


the tract this fall, and are 
factured at Racine, Wis, to break the entire lot, and put 
itinto crop. They w build a malt house and use the 


getting steam plows manu- 


whole product of their extensive farm 


DURING the crop year ending August 3lst, Minneapolis 
listanced all competitors as a wheat market, the receipts 


there having been something like 20,000,000 bushels more 
than at New York, and 26,000,000 bushels more than at 
Chicago. The total receipts at Minneapolis for the year | 
were 51,703 955 bushels, exceeding the receipts of 1289 by 
00,000 bushels. The shipments for the same period 
were 16,251,070 bushels, 10,287,246 bushels the year pre- 


ous. The flouroutput during the crop year was 7.06), 
1] barrels, a handsome gain over 1890, when but 6,685,805 
barreis were sent out. 


Ir looks very much as though the Weyerhauser syndi- 
ate that purchased the Northern Pacific timber in Min- 
nesota had struck it again 
have prophesied a revival of the demand for lumber in 


A year ago no one would 


the territory accessible to a mill in Little Falis, but if all 
the siens do not fail the mills along the Northern Pacific 
ire going to have aprofitable market westward fora 
c ple of years to come at least. The 20,000,000 feet of 

imber being made at Little Falis this year will be wanted 
before the new big mill is running and its product ready 
for the market.—Minneapolis Lumberman 


North Dakota 


GRAND ForkKS flouring mills will be able to grind 3,000 
to 3.50 bushels of wheat per day, ora million bushels in 
round numbers in the next year. The more mills the 

re millions. Grand Forks city should have a dozen 

st-class flouring mills.—(Grand Forks Plaindealer 


NORTH DAKOTA has ceased to speculate and gone to 
work The boomer is succeeded by the farmer, the 


gambler and the speculator by the laborer—and the sun 


f prosperity shines upon the efforts of those who strive 
reate something to benefit mankind —/ J Mead, 
ul rpolir 

Kvery train brings immense quantities of new gooda 


to Jamestown merchants, and nearly every store and 
shop nas buyers in the East st stocking up The prosa- 


pects are that more business will be done in this city 


ring the fall and winter than is transacted in many 


ERastern towns of 59 0) people Jamestown Aler 


Tue fame of North Dakota's golden product, No. 1 Hard, 
8 world wide From Minneapolis to Buda Pesth the 
millers of two continents regard the productof the new 
State as the very perfection of all grain. It is the 
choicest and bighest priced wheat grown in the world, 
and grinds a bigher percentage of flour than any other 


grain.—Superior Telegram 


Norta Dakota is one of the newest States in the 
opment as well as age-—and yet 
she has the least helpiess poor of any State. There are 
only thirty-five paupers rhose “down East’’ States that 
have been so long charging poverty and suffering against 


Union—newest in deve 





us should have this stubborn fact thrown right at their 
deluded brains so that it may make an impression on the 
North Dakota takes care of her 
own people and feeds the world besides —Drayton Echo. 


soft substance thereof. 


Tne marked rise in the valueof our lands is a good sign 
of a healthy state of things; and we can confidently look 
forward in the near future to a steady, solid growth in 
population and in all our industries. Every sign indi- 
cates that good times are ahead for the American farmer, 
and that means that prosperity, peace and plenty are 
ahead for North Dakota. As debts are cut down and 
paid off a better spirit will prevail. With a rich soil 
everywhere in our State, with abundant natural wealth 
in our stock raising and dairy farming, with our coal 
beds, our cumerous railways, we may well be content, 
and look forward with confidence to a prosperous future. 

Mayville Tribune 


THe gale of 5,129 acres of school lands in the Red River 
Valley counties of North Dakota makes a good advertise- 
ment for this section of country. There was no attempt 
to get up an excitement in the sale of the lands; it was 
disposed of by the State, at public sale The land was 
unimproved and most of the purchasers were farmers, 
who live near the quarter sections disposed of, who 
therefore knew the character of the land. The whole 
country, we wish, could be informed regarding this sale 
of 39,000 acres of wild lands at $20.00 per acre. This is 
four or five times as much per acre as Kansas and 
Nebraska school lands brought. When Eastern farmers 
find that Red River unimproved lands are selling at $20.00 
they will conclude the favorable things they have heard 
about the land of No.1! Hard Wheat are true, and they 
will come and settle in this valiey.—Grand Forks Plain- 


lealer 


Iv is very generally supposed and very generally talked, 
that North Dakota has had a hard series of years, and 
that hard times have prevailed here until this year. The 
Pioneer desires to take issue with this idea. Our banks 
never had such large deposits as they have to-day. Our 
farmers and stockmen—at least west of the Missouri 
River- have larger bank accounts, more improvements, 
and smaller debts than they ever had. If the crop of 
wheat this year had been no larger than it was last year, 
we should still be prosperous. We were prepared fora 
small crop, in fact. The land that our farmers are tilling 
ischeap. It belongstothem. They bave no rent to pay. 
Their sheep and cattle are very valuable and paying good 
interest on the money invested, and a handsome amount 
for the labor expended on taking care of them. The fact 
that we have really got an extraordinary crop, means 
that we are so much ahead of what we expected.—Man- 

wn Pioneer 


AT the re-opening of the Sheridan House, in Bismarck, 
last month, Gov. Burke said: “This year the State has 
cropped 3,000,000 acres of wheat that would yield 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bushels of hard wheat, bringing a revenue to 
the people of from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. As our popu- 
lation is only 185,000, 850,000,000 for one year's wheat crop 
will mean nearly $30 for every man, woman and child in 
the State. Besides, we will harvest at present values 
about $7,000,000 worth of oats, nearly $1,000,000 in barley, 
and an enlarged acreage of corn, to say nothing of the 
immense hay crop. The hue and cry about frosted 
wheat will prove a myth when the crop is measured in 
the half-bushels|) Theday of prosperity for our State is 
athand. Think of farmers realizing the full value ofa 
farm from one year’s crop. This year’s returns from the 
husbandman’s labor will prove a cure for the bard times 
occasioned by several failures. The total crop of the 
year will bring a return of $50 per capita for our people. 
What more could we askor expect? No State in the 
Union can equal it. Cass County alone raises 10,000,000 
bushels of No. 1 Hard Wheat.” 


Montana. 


Tue Chicago Iron Works, manufacturers of mining 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores, have 
established their Western office in Helena, Montana. 
Mr. Menno lJ ozicker is in charge of the Western and 
Northwestern business. 


Tax Granite Mountain Mine of Montana has paid $11,- 
000,000 in dividends within the last five years, and the 
management has repeatedly refused the sum of $20,000,- 
000 for the property. The Bi-Metalic Mine, on the same 
vein as the Granite, pays at the rate of $7,000 per month 
in dividends, but $1,200,000 was paid into the mine before 
it showed anything. 


MONTANA school bonds are now in high favor with in- 
vestors and find ready sale. The land grantof nearly 
6,000,000 acres for the benefit of the school fund will pro- 
duce more than sufficient income to pay the school in- 
debtedness at maturity and continually support the 
school system of the State without additional tax. The 
present value of the grant is estimated at $10,000,000. 


Z.T. Berton, president of the Choteau Irrigating Canal 
Company, is quoted as saying that the land along the line 
of the canal is being rapidly taken up by settlers. This 





can furnish water enough to irrigate 100,000 acres of land 
heretofore regarded as worthless for the want of water. 
It is the intention of this company to buy a steam plow 
and break not less than 10,000 acres next spring and put 
itin wheat. They also propose to build a flouring mill 
on the Teton Riverand do their own grinding, thus put- 
ting tlour on the market instead of wheat.—Furt Benton 
River Preas 

In speaking of Neibart this morning, a gentleman fresh 
from the fleld said: ‘‘Neibart is going to be a good town; 
its mines will makeit. Why, sir, there is ore enough in 
sight to last a life-time. They are now working a vein of 
silver in the Queenof the Hills that is thirty-three feet 
wide, yielding from %60 to 800 per ton, and there are 
2,000,000 tons in sight. How deep the vein extends can 
not be determined, but the supposition is that it is prac- 
tically inexhaustible.”’— (reat Falls Leader. 


A NEW mining camp has been coming into prominence 
this season from a district heretofore almost unknown. 
We refer to the Zosel district about seven miles east of 
Deer Lodge. Up to six months ago there had almost been 
no work done in that vicinity. Since that time there 
have been several important discoveries and considerable 
work doneonthem The character of the ore is carbon- 
ates, which continues for about sixty feet, where it 
changes to a galena mixed with arsenical iron. and aver- 
ages from $4750 per ton per car to 868.00 —Anaconda 
Revieu 

PROGRESS IN LIviINGsStTON.—Since the first of last 
January there have been completed, or put in process of 
erection to date, seventy-eight frame and thirteen brick 
residences. The costof buildings of all kinds, business 
and residences, have been carefully ascertained or reck- 
oned by Capt. Thomas, one of our most capable and care- 
ful architects, and amounts to 8130.159, excluding side- 
walks, fencing and minor improvements, and 364 rods of 
water mains which have been extended this summer and 
which cost about 87,000 As rents have not depreciated 
any since last year, and not less than 150 new dwellings 
have been erected since the census was taken, it is safe 
to estimate our present population at 3 590.—Livingston 
Enterprise 


CUSTER County, which a few years ago was noted for 
its big cattle herds and horses, hardly considered desir- 
able for farming, is rapidly forging to the front asa 
producer of grain and vegetables. Those who have made 
an effort at raising crops have succeeded admirably. 
They find that wi h irrigation a great variety of products 
can be raised. The soil is warmer and vegetation grows 
quicker than in the higher valleys, and the valleys there 
are destined to lead in the production of early vegetables 
and fruits. There are no standard apples growing there 
that we know of, but attention is being given in that 
direction which will develop favorably in due time. We 
have never seen better vegetables than are being grown 
in that county.— Rocky Mountain Husbandman 


At Mr. Courtenay’s office in Miles City may be seen 
some of the extraordinary results of irrigation in that 
section. From Mr. Jordan’sfarm are specimens of wheat 
and oats, the wheat standing four feet high and estimated 
by good judges to go forty to fifty bushels to the acre; 
the berry is phenomenally large and of an excellent color. 
The oats stand fully five feet and will go not less than 125 
bushels of the handsomest white oats ever seen. Mr. 
Jordan bas alsoa field of alfalfa that he has cut twice 
this season and will cut probably twice more. The yield 
thus far has been five tons per acre, and though the last 
cutting was only three days ago, the new crop was fully 
four inches high. Mr. Jordan's particular pride, how- 
ever, is a fleld of native grass covering eighty acres that 
late last fall was cleared of sage brush. It is now covered 
with a crop of blue joint that is actually too thick to cut 
successfully with a machine, and from which he will not 
take less than 200 tons of the best hay that ever grew. 
At the same place Mr. Kircher exhibits a shock of Hun- 
garian grass, taken just as it fellfrom the mower, that 
shows the most astonishing growth of head, and would 
bea prize winner in the most favored agricultural sec- 
tion in the country. If the toiling farmers of the East 
could but see these products of our soil, produced inde- 
pendent of rainfall, there would not be an acre of ground 
under the Tongue River ditch vacant It is to be re- 
gretted that so much tillable land is now lying idle, but 
the time cannot be long delayed when it will all be under 
cultivation, and when it is, there will not be a more 
prosperous community on the face of the earth than the 
farmers along the line of the ditch.—Montana Stock 
Journal. 


Idaho. 


THe Moscow Iron Works are again running in full 
blast. During the past three months something near 
$4,000 has been paid for labor and distributed among the 
business people of the city. 


THE assessments in the State for 1891 show an increase 
of $10,000,000 over the assessment of 1890. Behold how we 
do grow and get rich. The older States can no longer 
shake their hoary locks at Idaho and call her an orphan. 
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Sne is an heiress nowin her own right and title, and, 
a.taough the youngest of the sisters, she is becoming the 
most courted of all the daughters of the family.— Idaho 
hews. 


AHO has about | 400,000 acres of land under culture 
oy} means of irrigation, and it is estimated that there 
are 15,000,000 acres more in the valleys and uplands which 
mey thus be made productive. It is believed, also, that 

means of works of a heroic character fully 10,000,000 
acres can be reclaimed in the valley of the Saake River 
alone. 


Washington. 


LAST year the Skagit County assessment was nearly 
86 000,000. This year it is about 817,000,000. 

AT the recent sale of school lands in Whatcom County, 
the sum of $89,242 was realized, the prices obiained 
ranging from $12 to $155 per acre 


A LIQUID resembling petroleum bas been discovered 
on the property of P. P. Corroll, near Black Lake, Olym- 
pia, and samples sent to San Francisco for testing 
purposes. 


THe irrigating ditch recently surveyed across Kittitas 
County will be fifty-two miles long, ten feet wide on the 
bottom and twenty feet wide at the top, and will carry 
four feet of water. As surveyed it will cover 32,000 
acres of land, with the estimated cost at 8200,000, and to 
be finished within eighteen months. 


LET us open those asbestos fields. There is a consider- 
able demand for asbestos, and we have the best that can 
be found on the coast. Yet not enough bas been done in 
the way of development to establish the percentage of 
fibre in any of the veins. If we cannot hire workmen 
let us shoulder an ax and ashovel and dig into it our- 
selves. If somebody will volunteer to run the papera 
few weeks, we’ll fly a shovel awhile, ourselves.— Hamilton 
Herald. 


It is often asked what is the average price of timber 
land in Washington. One generally receives an answer 
that gives but little satisfaction. He will be told that the 
price varies with the amount of timber and the location 
of the land. This of course is true, still there is an aver- 
age price. This question was recently propounded to 
some careful gentlemen who control 35,000 acres of tim- 
ber land along the coast in various places, from the 





Grays Harbor district around to the Straits of Fuca and 
along Puget Sound. These gentlemen claims that prices 
will average 815.00. They have some that they hold at 
#17.50 and others that can be bought at 810.00. These 
prices they consider about fair, and although but little is 
selling, the prices are firm.— West Coast Lumberman. 

A SpoutisG WeLt NEAR NORTH YAKIMA.—Three 
months ago anumber of gentlemen entered upon the 
project of endeavoring to irrigate the lands of the U pper 
Moxee by means of artesian wells. They purchased an 
expensive boring plant, and after securing thousands 
of acres through desert filings and an extensive tract of 
land from the Nortbern Pacific work was commenced. 
Flowing water was struck August 15th ata depth ofa 
little over 400 feet, the flow being estimated at the rate 
of 80,000 gallons perdiem The work of boring was con- 
tinued throughout the day, and by night the flow had in- 
creased to 250,000 gallons. The well has continued to flow 
steadily, forcing a stream of water through an eigbt-inch 
pipe sixty feet into the air. This means more to Yakima 
than anything that has ever happened or been done for 
her, for it means the opening up of hundreds of thous 
ands of acres of land which have heretofore been con- 
sidered worthless except for grazing purposes, but which, 
when once under water, will make the choicest hop and 
orchard land in Eastern Washington. The county 
assessor estimates that the assessment roll wil! be doubled 
in Yakima tbrough these irrigation schemes. 


Alaska. 


DURING the past ten yeara the population of Alaska 
has become less by 2,000, though in that time the whites 
and Chinese have grown more numerous. Eight thous- 
and less Indians and Esquimaux than in 1880 testify to 
the potency of bad whisky and other civilizing influences 
The total population is now 31,000, of whom 4,800 are 
whites and 2 300 are Chinese. 


om — *#@e- _ 


Shortening a Man’s Life. 


A medical authority makes this rather queer and start- 
ling statement: “Where we stand on an average 400 feet 
off from each other, we live on an average 50) years; 
where we are 300 feet off we live 40 years; where we 
come within 60 feetof each other we live but 30 years, 
and where we are but 20 feet off we live but 25 years. It 
does not seem likely that, by extending our interspace 
beyond the 4°0 feet, we could prolong the average life 





beyond fifty years; but it is very clear that if we con- 
tract the interspace beyond the limit of 20 feet, we must 
reduce the mean number.”’ In viewof this people should 
leave the crowded Kastern cities and come to Minnesota. 
where they may enjoy health, freedom, e\bow-room and 
length of days. The St. Paul & Duiuth Railroad--the 
Duluth Short Line) runsthrough the finest and healthiest 
country the Lord «ver made, and is the best line for those 
wishing to travel between the Twin Cities and Duluth 
and West Superior. Aiways take the Duluth Short Line. 
Information cheerfully furnished by Geo. W. Bull, Gen’! 
Passenger Agent, or Geo. C. Gilfillan, Asst. G. P. A., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
ow 
The County Fair. 

Who is there that does not remember the “county fair 
No one, unless some unfortunate who was born ‘'grown 
up,”’ or whose childhood was unhappily cribbed and con- 
fined within city walls. What agala day it was when 
the farmers took a holiday, the big wagons were loaded 
with the children, the ““‘women folks” and big baskets of 
junch, the stores in the county town were closed for the 
afternoon, and the town folks turned out, too. The 
fashion of much tbat was simple, genuine and harmless 
holiday in our American life has changed, but the county 
fair remains almost the same. The fat oxen, the enor 
mous porkers, the big pumpkins, the be-ribboned horse, 
the sloppy dining halle, the vociferous venders of pop 
corn and lemonade, the plowing match, the man with the 
toy baloons, the races in which 3.08 was great time fora 
mile—all these are unchanged. The only difference is 
that we now get there largely by ra\l, andif it is the big 
State fairs we visit, we go by ‘The Burlington,” the best 
equipped railroad, getting tickets of the local agent or 
writing to W. J.C. Kenyon, (Gien. Pass. Agent, St. Paul 


Minn. 
*@e 


NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. | 
YEW YORK, September &, 1891. { 
The approximate gross earnings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, including Wisconsin Cen 
tral Line, for month of August, were as follows: 


: ; 1800. 1891, Increase. Decrease. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches 4,990 5 266 =} 
Month of July 82.623.017 = 82,500. 587 $115 63 
GeEO.8 Baxter, Treagurer 


The BRADSTRERT-THURBER COMPANY, 


THE GREAT 


MIIIN IN SA POLISs, 


Furniture, Drapery, Carpet and Wall Paper 


DEALERS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


FILL ORDERS for any part of the country, and are fully prepared to take complete charge, direct from the 


plasterers, of Homes, Hotels, Club Houses, Restaurants, Theaters, etc , furnishing drapery, carpeting, papering. or 


trescoing the same at the lowest possible prices. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





orthwest THOMSON-HOUSTON ELKOTRIC 00. 


Arc and Incandescent Electric Light Apparatus, 








wlectric Street Railways, 








Motors and Generators. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


Front and A Sts., Portland, Oregon. 


Electric Supplies for all Systems 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
403 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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aint Paul & Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


DnAND DEPARTMENT. 





































Room 48 Gilfillan Block, Saint Paul, Minn. 


This company, prior to the year 1883, was known as the Western Railroad Company of Minnesota. 





The lands granted to the company in aid of the construction of its railroad are located in Morrison, Crow Wirg 
and Todd counties, a wooded section of Minnesota, well watered by lakes, streams and springs interspersed with 
prairie land and many natural meadows; nearly all well adapted for general farming and stock raising, and having 
the advantage of being within easy reach of good markets. 


Lands suitable for agricultural purposes are listed at from $4 to $8 an acre, according to location and quality. 
They are sold for cash, or under the five or seven years’ contract plan, as may be preferred by the purchaser. 


Special terms will be made for grazing lands. 


No section of Minnesota can give greater advantages to those who are seeking new homes, and no other section 
is any better adapted for diversified farming and stock raising. 


For maps and further information apply to 


A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, 


Land Commissioner. 


WINN IPEG, MAN ITOBA. 


Largest city in British North .imertea between Lahe Huron and the Pacific Ocean. Pc tom tm 1870, 215; tm 1880, 8,000; im 1890. 27,000. Assessment tn 1881, $9,199,435; in 1890, $23,00,0N0, 
It ia the gree aut centrat mart of Canada. It is one of the greatest railway pdm of the Dominton. The trade of Winnipeg amounts to about $40,000.00 annually. it is the commercial, 
political, sock iL. educatimal and literary center o / the Canadian Northwest. It is one of the healthiest cities in Canada, the most enterprising, energetic and prosperous. 








“Acquaintance and Experience have Value.’’ PRED D. COOPER, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Agent, 
BRANDON, MANITOBA. 
The best Farms with land ready for crop in the Banner ; 


Real Kistate and Loans, | vA Districts of Brandon and the Souris Valley for sale on 


“Ae ew eS SS ‘N easy terms. Wild lands from 88 an acre. 


[HE LELAND HOUSE, 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN 


CROTTY & CROSS, 


| Established 1881. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Corner Main and Market Streets, | 


WINNIPEG. 








SW ys = < Strictly First-clas W. NEVINS, Proprietor. 
soaaireim rom nina amns ieee | Ole DEE MBS oey | atc pg termes tara pat he am 
this city, d > well posted in localities and values. | bd 
pea gw) ake” Liots on appltention. 343 MAIN st ” Pmowttn™ Is TERE GISTERED = ] ccmene velers. buss aw Wat vans Prop. 


a. V7. OES & CO.. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Country and City Property bought and sold. We have a large list of improved and unimproved Farms from $2 to $25 per acre. 


CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate and Investment Broker. 


Careful attention given to investments for non-residents, No. 357 Main St., WINNIPEG. 
Correspondence solicited. 
REFERENCES: The Savinge Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
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CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


N. W. Mag., Oct. — ——. 





VERY REASONABLE. 

The visiting United States senator and the local poli- 
tician were discussing the tariff in front of the Occident, 
when the former said: “Well I guess the Texan gavea 
good epitome of it, when he showed the visitor the fine 
expanse of corn land, the creek, the forest and the un- 
dulating meadow, and said: “Stranger. I could have 
bought all that once for a pair of boots. ‘Why didn't 
you do it?’ asked the stranger. The Texan squirted a jet 
of tobacco juice through his front teeth and said: ‘] 
didn t have the boots.’ ’’—Astorian. 








) THELIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS —< 
, ENGLAND 
i Furniture & Carpet Co, 
Sixth St. and First Ave. S., 
W. L. HARRIS, Prop’r. MINNEAPOLIS. 











- Talk is cheap. (See edit»rial page.) We state facts. (Pardon our modesty.) 
H Here we show you one or two cuts just to attract your attention. 
Everything at the New England to furnish and beautify your home. 


GETTING EVEN WITH A FRESH DRUMMER. 

Down at a hotel in Kennebec County there isa very 
pretty waiter gir! who grabs your soup plate before you 
have finished, takes your order with a supercilious air 
in short, is just like all waiter girls, except that she is 
unusually pretty. 

Of course she gets any amount of attention from the 
gueste and of all sorts. The other day,an observant 
guest noticed the apparent embarrassment, disdain or 
vexation that at intervals floated acrogs her features at 
various remarks addressed to her by diners. So he asked 

“Aren’t you annoyed by some of these rather too smart 


be 





Let us add, also, your Church, your Lodge, your Office, or your Store. 


Invalid Goods, Chairs, Headrests, Bed-tables, Commodes, everything for 
invalids. 
Bamboo and Rattan Goods, Chairs, Cribs, Stands, Bedsteads, ad infinitum. 


Righty styles of Folding Beds, 89 50, $10 50, $14 40, 819 40, 821, and up to 8150. 


Right here, let us state that artistic goods need not necessarily be expensive. 
As good taste don't cost money, while bad taste ‘‘catches the sucker in the 


shoddy.” 
Low Prices, One Price, Best Goods, Accommodation, Promptness,—our young men?” 

Mottoes. “Oh, yes! some of the fresh drummers make me tear- 
Have you entered the contest for the Prize Range, ending Jan. Ist? See daily ing mad sometimes, but I get even with ‘em and don't 


you forget it!”’ 

“Do you mind telling me in what way?" 

“Oh, I spit in their tea on the way in from the kitchen.” 
—Lewiaton Journal. 


pavers. 
Our “Krockery Kry.” English goods, they don’t crack, crackle, or craze.” 
Undoubtedly you sleep on an easy bed. We have everything in Springs and 
Mattresses. 
Stoves and Ranges, acres of them, with the Peninsular” at the head. 


Every sensible housewife has a Housekeepers’ Friend. Have you one? 
SHE WANTED TWO DIVORCES. 











runsy be 4 come soeem = never provide themselves with inietennine Hon. F. A. C. MacManus, a well-known St. Louis 
as air and Rockers O YOU live at adistance ? One Pencil , , Ww , . 
Upon which to rest their aching bodies after the day’s D one Postal, one Minute, and you_re- lawyer, was called, one day by a lady whose nameis not 
work is done. ont the lenges Optalogue = Dame >» unfamiliar to the readers of the society columns of the 
Resolve to send for our catalogue at once. It’s a “House aay fretene 100 va Haag Samples of Gonyeta. newspapers and consulted on the subject of divorce. 


Furnishing Encyclop:edia.” 

Never forget to remember that we have absolutely One 5 2 
> 
Price for all G OODSs SOLD on our partial payment 


She was not quite clear as to whether she wanted a 
divorce or not, and, even after she had been told just 












Obj bi hi m —s Wy HOdOt MpidhtHn 


In a and Floor Coverings we can save you ';. Samples plan anywhere this side of the Pacific what steps were necessary in the ordinary case, she 
ree. Ocee One-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth 4 . > ; 7 . 
Should you need Lace Curtains, Portiers, or Draperies of p seco sy teers cataihie, One aves toell. seemed to be in a puzzled frame of mind. With a char- 

any kind, we've got 'em. acteristic delicacy the legal light undertook to find out 
ave a ~v ry our genuine Goat Skin Rugs, 32x72 | oan ms = what it was she was holding back, and finally said to her: 
nches, at $1.98 7 2 NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE & “y , ’ ts if y , 
Everyone buys tnree, and bas a Robe 6 ft x8 ft. at 85.96. T CARPET CO. is one of the largest You will have to tell meall the facts if you want me 
Read our ‘ad’ in this space. Something new each month. and most reliable establishments in to take your case. I cannot proceed in the dark, and I 
Bargains announced. | the U. 8, and our readers may rely can plainly see something is on your mind that you have 
Send for Samples, Catalogues, etc., and we guarantee to | on their goods, their prices, and their not yet told me.” 
please you. service. EDITOR. pid. aoe '- P 
Yes, there is,” she said, “and in fact lam not sure 











thatI want you to take my case, or in fact that I will 
have acase. You see, my case,if I apply for a divorce, 
will be just twice as bad as an ordinary one, for the very 
simple reason that Henry and I were married twice 
once privately and with only the necessary witnesses, 
and the second time four months afterwards in a church 
and with a big reception, and of course there will have 
to be two divorces in order to set me entirely free.”’ 

The lawyer laughed. In fact he laughed so long and so 
heartily that the lady got mad and tilounced out of the 
office vowing she would not have a divorce; that she had 
rather fight it out with her twice-married husband than 
be laughed at by a lawyer. 








HE ASKED ABOUT THE WEATHER. 
Marcus Daly, the rich miner and crafty politician of 
Montana, stood in front of the Auditorium yesterday 
when the sun’s rays were hottest. He was waiting fora 
carriage and wishing for winter. It seemed as if every 
acquaintance that nodded to bim said something about 
the warm day, and this was becoming tiresome. Pres- 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, ently afresh young man witha salmon colored suit and 


silver handled cane came out of the hotel. Noticing the 





Hudson, Wisconsin. famous Montanan trying to coo! himself with a handker 
19 Miles East o7 St. Paul = the ween: St. Paul, ee nae & Omaha Railway. chief, he said: 
ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED. ELEGANT PARLOR FINE GYMNASIUMS. “Good morning, Mr. Daly.”’ 
TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. “Morning.” 


All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric maiens hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam “Hot, isn’t it?” 
fan; charming park of ten acres. Terms reason ogke oe ' 

Address, IRVING ®. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WIS. Whatsay?” asked the politician, as he almost looked 
through the young man. 


“T say it’s hot.” 
“Didn’t quite get you,” and he put his hand to his ear. 
WYMAN PARTRIDGE & CO “T said,” and the fellow yelled, “it’s hot, quite hot!” 

b “9 “Step into the hotel a moment.’’ The two men walked 


inside the hotel, and Mr. Daly said: “You have known 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, = | "S=II.. . 


“Never.” 


&.ad Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, “Never saw me otherwise than sober?” 
Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. | <X°*°r: 


“Well, you see my collar has faded?”’ 


“Tea.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TO 


“Certainly.” 
“Feel atrifle warm yourself?” 
Hebrew Clothier—“Simon, my poy, now that you are He must have been avery bright boy,a very bright “Yes, indeed.” 
going into pizness for yourself let me gif you von good | little boy, who said to his mother: “I wish a lion would “Then you know it is hot. Everybody knows it’s hot. 
rule to follow.” eat me up.” People are alive. Now, what reason have you for run- 
Son—“Vell, fader.”’ “Why?” the mother asked. ning up to me and asking if it is hot? We are a little slow 
Hebrew Clothier—‘‘It'’s dis: If your customers don’t “Because it would be such a joke on the lion; he would | in Montana, but there are some things that we know. | 
see vat dey vant, make dem vant vat dey see.” think I was inside of him, and I should be up in heaven.” | bid you good day.’’—Chicago Herald. 
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y Bozeman National Bank 
TN A NCIAT,. c. | A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 
° | BOZEMAN, - - - MONTANA. 
Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 
MINNESOTA. Emory Coss, Pres’t. C. W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. | Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
PETER KOCH, Cashier. | proved farm and city property. 
| We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
Pg y Atha) ta wl ~ —Ry - 7 ai _—rn tion to collections and any other Ss entrusted to us. Ps and investments for non- Presidents. nad 


THE 


| 
First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,008. 
Drrecrors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbe J |e Sanders 


Hen P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, mpson, 
= oe Pee J. Hill, D. C. Shepard, 7 L. ‘sohurmerer 





D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 


"i H. Bailey. 


Wituiam D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 
GEORGE H. PRINCE, Ccshier, 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$100,000 
$40,000 


CAPITAL, “ ‘ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HenpricKkson, Vice-President. 
HgRMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBERTs, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$500,000. 
5U,UU0U. 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


C.C.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Geo. W. SHELDON, Pres. OLIVER OLSON, Treas 
W.H. DAVENPORT, V. Pres C. Hovupt, Att’y. 
A. B. Erickson, Sec’y & Gen. Mgr. 


UNITED STATES 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1890. Capital, $500,000, 
OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Is the Largest and Most Progressive Company in the 
United States. 


WW ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
MONTANA. 


[No. 1849.) 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, - - 





$500, 006 
875,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
KNIGHT, Cashier. 
H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ase’t Cashier. 


8. T. ee 
E. 5 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


101 South 9th St., - - 


Great Falls, Montana. 


HENRY & HANSON, 


LEADING 


Real Estate Brokers. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Prarnce HoOopss. Cuas. H. EATON, 


HOOPES & HATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Quartz Mines. Placer Mines. Investments made for 
non-residents. Rents collected. Taxes paid. 

3 vingston 

Livingston. 


ton; National Park 


Bank 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. | 


SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


C. W. JOHNSONE, Cashier. 
A. PACKARD, JR., Asst. “ 


C GILCHRIST, Pres. 
A. PACKARD, V. Pres. 


LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


$50,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


Capital, 
| CeNTRAL 2. 


WHITE, BURNHAM & C0., 
Real « Estate « Brokers. 


COLLECTIONS, 


| Owners of White’s Park Addition to Drayton. 


FLATHEAD BANKING CO., 





Demersville, Montana. 


OFFICERS : 
J. A. CORAM, MANAGER, 
B. D. HATCHER, CasuHtiEr. 


DIRECTING PARTNERS: 

J. A. Coram, 
B. D. HATCHER, 

J. L. HARgIs, 

G. H. Doane, 


C. H. PaLMER. 


OREOON. 


The First National Bank. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier 


WASHINGTON. 


(3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - $100,000. 
Surplus, - - 100,000. 
a C. P. MASTERSON. 
i, ee ee ee ee eee w.D. TYLER. 
Second Vice-President ..J. P. STEWART. 
Gs canastaciudctsnccs ..L. R. MANNING. 
Assistant Cashier...... ...T, W. ENOS, 
DIRECTORS: 

C. P. Masterson, w.D. tyr, J. + Stewart, 

Theo. Hosmer. . R. Manning 


Transacts a General Banking Sasnalt 


F.C. AMBRIDGE, 


Mortgage Loans 
TACOMA, WASH. 


References: London San Francisco Bank. 


| receiv 


BLAINE, - - WASB. 


J.J. RUTLEDGE, 


Real Estate and Loans, 
BLAINE, WASH. 
Real Estate Investments for Non-residents. 


T. B. PISH & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, 


J.M. PLATT, Banker.| ~ ANACORTES, WASH. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) 

Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 
Paid up Capital, $250,000. Surplas ever Dividends, $75,000, 
| President, WALTER J. THOMPSON. 

Vice- 


ent, —— Drv. 
r, SamvuEL Coun 


Asst. Cashier, R. J. Davis. W.F. ley 2nd Asst. Cast 
Directors: M. E. Histch, Nees y Brum, Sommel Collrer, W 
J. ——— elson Bennett, R.J. Da 


A Prchard, of individuals, firms, or 9 
e careful attention. Corregpondence in regard to 
invited. (@™ Interest on time deposits. 
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IMIOWN Ey 


Is plenty in New England, and is invested at 
very low interest, say 3 per cent or 3: per cent. 


YOU CAN HAVE 


Some of this capital invested in the West if you 
will take the trouble to advertise for it. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


Is the most influential paper in New England, and carries more finan- 
cial advertising than any other paper in that section. 1 











1 


ae 





Rates or any information you may require furnished on application. 





. ST. MARY’S HALL, 
Educational. | rericeut, --s 9 


26th Year. Terms, $350 per year 
Rr. Rey. H. B. WHIPPLE, D D., LL. D, Rector. 


Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL No extra gee for French and German. 
») Thirteen experienced Professors and Teachers. 


Two efficient Matrons. Healthfully and beautifully sit- 
° uated in large grounds. New ——— —— for 
Faribault light gymnastics. § ial attenti on given to p ysical cul- 
9 ture. French and German spoken daily. Musicand Art 
departments under charge of accomplished teachers. 
° Class and private lessons in elocution. Girls fitted for | 
Minnesota. Eastern colle Large and carefully selected library. 
Thorough an practical instruction in the sciences. 


For admission, address 8ST. MARY’S HALL, 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 





One of the best schools in the country, 


(gal to any inte Bas), TELEGRAPHY 
for a bright boy who wants thorough = 








fitting for College or for 
Business. 
Catalogue full of information of its work and methods. in TAUGHT FREE 
Address in any other school would be a dear investment 
com —, oe am —— ee 4 ; 
©. 8 8 001 0 ele; > ¢ 
JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. fulliediinhion. taesae 4 
r 


Practical telegraphers as teachers. Send for Circulars T. J. CATON. 


ee aa ee ok 1. a | Send ue poms name and we will mail you copies of our 


monthly College Journal, brim full of valuable informa- 


North YW estern Conservatory of Music. | tion about commercial college subjects. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —— CATON COLLEGE ©0., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, pases, all Banc 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition 8% to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calenda 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ 


































ents ary Dealers in 


Ag 


Equipment and Siniahied for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Stz., 
sT. PAUL. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


ILrProRTta Rs, 


—aND- 


Wholesale Druggists, 


8T. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


H. D. MaTuews, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W.M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St., - 


Wholesale Warehouse at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


| taal SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 





PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G@. W. TUSSNER & CO. 
Roman and Venetian Marble Mosaic, 


And Venetian for Wells, Ceilings, Mantles, 
Hearths, Decorations, etc. 


538 Jackson 8St., Cor. 10th & Jackson, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Secretary. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Best Goods inthe Market. 


THE MERCANTILE AGENCY | 


— a 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


—FOR THE— 


Promotion and Protection of | 
Trade, and Collection 
of Debts. 


Reference Books containing Maps Issued Quarterly. 








The collection and adjustment of past due debts 
receive special attention. | 








This is the ONLY MERCANTILE AGENCY having 
complete facilities for doing business in every State and 
Territory in the Union. 





This AGENCY has 143 Associate Offices, or nearly 
double as many as that owned or controlled by any other 
mercantile agency. 





For further particulars and terms of subscription ap- | 
ply to or address 


’ J.J. CORCORAN, Gen’) Dist. Manager, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winona and La Crosse. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
a1ron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware. 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Supplies. 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO. 

Celebrated Export Beers. 
Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Pilsener, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORES, 


Manufacturers of 
Passenger, Freight and Hand Power 


BHLEVATORS. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 


MES. EK. JAMES, 
Manicure, Pedicure and Dermatologist. 


All diseases of the Hands, Feet and Skin successfully 
treated. All Scalp vo as ty. 
Orrics Hours: 9A. M. to6 
Parlors: 134 Globe BI’ > 4g Cor. 4th & Cedar, 8ST. PAUL. 














: *FAILORING ° 
149 Nist. Paul’s Leading 
£.3 ST, | Low-Priced Tailors. 








| We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
| application. rite us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pants beat ALL. 











METROPOLITAN 








Bookkeeping, Pen hip, C ercial Law, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Correspondence, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 











BUSINESS 





Has the Best Corps of Teachers in the Northwest, 
The Best Location and Finest Rooms. 











SCHOOL 








Office: 405 Pioneer Press Building. 








For further information address 
N. 8. BEARDSLEY, 87. PauL, Minn. 











| the Yakima near the third railroad 





Two gentlemen, friends of Charles Male, bought 
half a section of land last spring of the Dwight 
Farm & Land Co., and will thresh 9,000 bushels of 
wheat from it this season. They paid $5.000 for 
the farm. Reckon their wheat at 90 cents per 
bushel and their crop will amount to about $8,100, 
or enough to more than pay for the land and the 
cost of raising and marketing the crop.— 
Wahpeton (N. D.) Gazette. 

# 


\ systematic effort is to be made to extract 


| the light gold from the bed of the Yakima River. 


A dozen or fifteen men have been employed in 
building a peculiar looking barge at a point on 
crossing. 
The boat is now completed and a steam pump 
is being put in position for pumping up and 
washing the sand and gravel from the river bed 
This is the undertaking of two men who are 
thoroughly conversant with the work, one of 
whom has made a fortune in a similar enterprise. 
They have located under the mining laws, the 
bed of the river from the third crossing of the 
Yakima to the mouth of Manastashe Creek, a 
distance of eighteen miles, and claim that two 
men can wash and extract the gold from 200 
yards of sand per day. They see millions 
Yakima ( Wash.) Herald. 


* 
* 


cubic 
in the scheme.— North 


The Times man ran across Surveyor Ralph the 
other day just after his return from one of his 
frequent ‘‘mysterious disappearances.’’ He had 
just returned from an exploring trip through the 
Red Lake Reservation, where he had acted as 
guide and confidential companion to a party of 
Eastern lumbermen, who were anxious to learn 
the height and depth and length and breadth of 
the great body of pine soon to be thrown upon the 
market. George says they were about forty miles 


| east of Red Lake—a part of the reservation he, 
| himself, had never visited before. 


They traveled 
until they struck the beginning of the Vermillion 
Range of mountains which extends with its 
wealth of mineral almost to the head of Lake Su- 
perior. George says they saw some great bodies 
of pine, to be sure, but what he was more partic- 
ularly struck with was the immense forests of the 
finest white cedar he ever beheld. There was 
simply no end to it.—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 
bated 
The name of Kinney is very well known be- 
cause so many people smoke cigarettes, but the 
head of the great firm is very little known; yet he 
is a millionaire two or three times over. He is 
responsible for the introduction of the cigarette 
into this country. It is a remarkable story. 
Francis S. Kinney was a business man to begin 
with, but he had nothing to do with tobacco in 
his early life. He was interested in railroad 
building and his business took him to South 
America. There he learned to smoke cigarettes 
and he became very fond of them. He was a 
prodigious smoker, and when he returned to 
New York the habit was communicated to some 
of his friends. They kept him busy rolling 
cigarettes for them. After a little while he 
made a machine to turn out the cigarettes for 
himself and friends. There was such a demand 
for them that the idea struck him that it might 
be a good scheme to start a cigarette factory and 
to introduce the cigarette into America. And 
that is how he came to be worth anywhere from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. It is said he can raise 
2,000,000 on twenty-four hours’ notice, and 
$2,000,000 is a pretty big sum of money. 
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Send for catalogue. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING, 
802 Pioneer Press Bidg, St Pau!, Minn. 


MISS J. D. HESS, 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS SCHOOL. 








F. J. RENZ & CO. 


F. J. RENZ. F. W. STEEG. 


95 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn., 
Agents for the 


Perret Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


The manufacture of KNIFE SWITCHES a speciality. 
Switches for special purposes built to order. 


Manufacturerers of the “Renz Perin’’ Cautery for 


doctors’ use. Will heat the largest or smaliest cautery in 
use; can be used on any alternating system. 





YOUNG | In some States the ratio is two THE 
and often three to one in favor YOUNG 
WOMEN,| of the men. The best route MEN 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- ARE OUT 
6C luth and West Superior tothe | THERE 
WEST! Northwestern and Pacific States now. 


is via the Great Northern Ry. 
Write F. I. Wuitney, G. P. & T. A, St. Paul, Minn, 
for maps, etc. 


—— 







WL MAQD pom 


SIGNING. PHETE We) 
Dea er ENGRAVING. 


Bd a Bi 


Illustrated Printing, 


Illustrated Pamphlets, 
: | Kitc., Htc, 


The Northwest Magazine. 











®5.85 buys thiselegant 18 Karat 
Gold Plated bunting case watch, and 
if YY sell or cause the sale of alx we 
will give you one free. Cut this 
@ut and send it with your order 
and we will ship the watch to you 
by express ©. 0. D., if satis 





factory after examination pay the 
express agent $5.55 and the ex- 
press chargesand it is yours, after 
you have ordered and paid for 
eix we will send you one 
. The National 
at rg Importing Co, 
884 Dearborn St., 





Chicago, Lil 





YOUR NAME ooo 
25 LOVELY CARDS, | RING, | LACE PIN,1 PATENT FOUN « 
TAIN PEN, | FORGET-ME- NOT ALBUM, 400A lbum Verseske, 

" == with the New and Popular Monthly, WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 
THREE MONTHS FUR We. LAUREL CARD Ov., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


When in St. Paul no place will 
afford you better treatment than 





LEADING 


Jobbers and Manufacturers 


OF" Sz. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 


Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 

BRASS WORKS. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, 


CIGARS. 
W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co. 
DRUGS. 

Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier, 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F. J. Renz & Co. 


FUEL, 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 





ey a ye 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 
Nicols & Dean. 
LIME, PLASTER AND CEMENT. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Sowden. 


| 
Robinson & Cary Co. 
| 





Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
| G,. W. Tussner & Co. 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
The August Oppenheimer Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Music Co. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 
| Samuel Schwab & Bro. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
| Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
| PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
| Minnesota Type Foundry. 
| RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 


ERAGES. 
Barrett & Barrett. 


WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 


WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
William Cunningham. 





Hatch & Essendrup Co. 


GUITERMAN BROS., 


Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


THE DELICATESSEN RESTAURANT, 


321-325 Robert St., 
Between 3rd and 4th. 


It is the most popular Restaurant in the Northwest, and is noted for its cleanliness, quick and attentive service, quality of food served, and moderate prices. 


Under the management of The BroTtHers WuitTE 





Only three blocks from the Union Depot. 
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W.T. MENDENHALL & CO, 
| Minine Investment brokers. 


Members of the Spokane Falls, Wash , Mining Exchange and Helena Board of Trade. 
205 Power Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 17 Pearl Street, BOSTON. 
























Investigation and Reporting on Mines throughout the West, and E:timates furnished with promptness and fideiity. 
Twenty years’ experience in Mining throughout the West and Oid Mexico. 

Does MINING Pay? Compare the profits realized from legitimate mining with other investments. More money has been lost in banking, railroads, and mer- 
cantile enterprises in the past five years than the total losses in legitimate mining all told, from its earliest history in the Uuited States to the present day. Honest 
mining pays larger profits on the capital invested than any other legitimate business known. Statistics prove that a larger per cent engaged in legitimate mining 
succeed than those engaged in any other line of business. 

Our motto is to gain and retain an enviable reputation by making mining investments placed with us profitable to the investor. Every dollar we make for our clients makes 
two for us. Send for pamphiets explaining our planof mining investments. You can make money on our pian with small outlay. Try it. We examine personally and 
thoroughly all mines or mining stocks offered before placing investments for clients. We have facilities for placing first-class mining investments. A copy of the History of 
Gold and Silver Mining in Montana mailed free to any address. Legitimate mining is the safest of all productive industries for the investment of capital; and Montana is the richest 
mining country in the world. Montana produced in 1890, gold, silver, copper and lead to the value of over $47,000,000. The return for 1891 will not fall far short of 860,000,000; and 
1892 will probably show a total production for Montana alone, of 875,000,000. We havea list of first-class partially developed mines in which we offer a liberai interest for 
developing capital. (2 Orders by mail given careful personal attention. Correspondence solicited. 


herkDokcdanented ee hate SAY GN len ain ial 


JOINS TOWNSITE OF KALISPELL, 
















The New Great Northern City on the Pacific Extension of the Great Northern Trans- 
continental Railway to the Pacific Coast, which will be completed within six months. 









These places will have railroad shops and be the principal division headquarters of the road. Located in the geographical center of the great Flathead Valley, 
Montana, at the intersection of its best agricultural and timber regions, with an abundant supply of fine water, they are destined to become the largest cities in the 
Fiathead Country. 


Choice Lots and adjacent property for cale at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


Call on, or address, 
W.£E. DAGGETT, Ashley, Montana. 
Ihe City of — 























Se Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
WISCONSIN | MONARCH, sa | Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


CENTRAL Duluth, South Shore & 


LINES | . .. Met 
gee 5 pny eo | MONTANA, Atlantic Railway. 
SS Over 100 Miles Shorter than any other Route. 


RUN is situated 150 miles east of Helena TaE 


Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room . Ch 
Sleepers, Dining Cars_and Coaches of latest pine Sony be- and 55 miles south of Great Falls Quickest, eapest, 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee and St. Paul and , AND 


LINES § 











Minnneapolis. i 
_ Fost Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room terminus of the Monarch & Best Routes Between ' 
eg ny ee Great Falls R. R 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room and : ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
ees Gea ey 9 Pact ts) a. = _ | AND 
tween c rtland, Or. anc ’ ° i passe: 

Convenient Trains toand from Bastera, Western, Suan thee tn tone te as a ee BOSTON, MONTREAL, NEW YORK 

e > 5 


Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fonddu Lac, | Centerof the largest mining district in North America. and all points in New England and Canadian Provinces, 


Oshkosh, Meensh, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau | Withina radius of fifteen miles there are 5,000 mining and Snort Line from the Northwest to principal points 


aise, Hurley, Wis.,and Ironwood and Bessemer, | cigims, and it is at Monarch where all the ore from these Shecninn anaes bay Po wad ame Palen | — » 

For tekets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and | Mines is hauled and loaded on the cars. The total value Trains. — 
other information, apply to Agents of the Line, or to ft 
ey pany a my AE RL ie or DS of these mines are many millions of dollars. 5 158 East Third St. St. Paul. , 

gents an Tieket Offices:< Guarantee Buildi Minneapolis. 

8. -] AINSLIE, Sonera Mepesee, Chtengo, Til. - 27 West Superior ¢., Duluth 

M. HAND ; , Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn : : ay 1 
ti. C. BAKLOW, Traific Manager, Chicago, Iil. Large Reduction Works will be erect- ae 
JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. ed at Monarch late in the Fall and 

5 ae ee 


I do not wish to blow into them, but 


it Is destined to be the greatest LEND merely whisper that the Red River Vall: y 
distributing and reduction ME offers fine inducements for home seek »re, 


as also the entire region along the G N 


pucT A NEWS PAPER point in Montana. YOUR Ry. through North Dakota and Montana | 


For maps, guide books, etc , apply to ; 


















































ADVERTISING AGENCY. Lots in the city of Monarch have just been placedon | EARS, F. I. Wairsgy,G.P.&T.A. 
WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS the market and early investors will reap the reward of | 8t. Paul, Minn 
Judicious } ae meta the ‘argest profits, as the future of Monarch is assured | 

Experienced Unbiased | and property will enhance in value quicker and greater More from Neglect than 
a Suiptons than in any other city West. fae possess, seme ennnecs. 
Transactions, Confidential Spermatorrheea, Failing 
Prk Sy «ya For maps, plats and ful particulars address ey pay Sp 
mem ioasite FREE OF CHARGE. ayy 
tG 7 . : > » i at 
J. L. STACK & CO., MORARCR TOWHESES 6O., iterate trate “Wennemarine ts 
’ cts. to cover packing and postage, and mention thts 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, St. Paul, Minn. Monarch, Montana. paper. ORIENTAL MEDICAL CO. , 211 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill, 
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PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


DEALERS AND EXPORTERS 





Minneapolis 
Sheepskin 
Tannery. 


EXPORTERS OF 


FINE NORTHERN FURS 





JAS. McMILLAN & 60, 


MAIN HOUSE, 


200 TO 212 FIRST AVE. NORTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


COUNTRY & PACKER 


GREEN SALTED HIDES 
& Calfskins, Dry Hides 
Pelts, Furs, Wool, 
Tallow, Grease, 


GINSENG 4&4 SENECA ROOT 








: 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

Security Bann Minnearous. Minn ° 

Fort Ocareorn Nationat Bann. Cwicaco. fee 

Montana Nationar Ban, Hevewa, Mont. ° 


Gaeat Faunce. Now. 
Sronane Faus. Wasn, 
Lincoun, Nee. 


Finst Nationat Bana. 
Fiast Nationar Bann, 
Finsr Nationat Bann. 


. 


| BRANCHES: 
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LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON SHIPMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL BILL OF LADING. 


Shipments Solicited. 


Write for Circulars. 


ne Aaa 


Is a most Remarkable Invention. 


It will add any number of columns of figures, one, two or three 
columns at a time. with absolute accuracy. It gives instantaneous 
results. and makes no mistakes. It saves an immense amount of 
time. It prevents brain exhaustion. The following is one of many 


high endorsements: 


UNITED STATES SIGNAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
“Several ‘Webb Adders’ have been in constant use in this office, 
and have recommended themselves by their accuracy and rapidity.” 


Gen. A. W. GREELY, Chief Signal 


Avy man or woman who bas much to do with figures cannot afford 
to be without one. ‘'The Adder” saves both time and money. 


Price 87.00. Sent by mail (at customer’s risk) on receipt of price 


and 15 cents postage; or by «xpress (at customer's charge) 


Send fora circular, with full-size cut, description, and testimonials 


from users in all parts of the country. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are 


uffice. 


4 Size. 





WEBB’S ADDER CoO., 58 Cedar Street, New York. 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS 


Communications by letter will recesve prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressipg on Car Wheels or Crea Pirs Made to ordes. 


Warranted Equal in Quality 
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and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


Have That Rupture Healed. 


No Operation, No Business Hindrance, 
No Lost Time and No Risk. 
FIVE YEARS SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. 


| 


Persons come from all parts of this and adjoining States. 
Some cases may be from your vicinity. 


Many are sent by old patients, six cases being brothers 
from three families. 


Lall or write for proofs of cures. Examinations Free. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
828 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘urgeons and specialists, who skillfully treat all diseases. 
mjuries and deformities. . wh 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, free an application. 
W. D. LAWRENCE, M. D., Sec’y. 


P. 8.—We also have eight representative physicians, 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to parties desiring business or residence property. 


The Union ~ 9 Company’s grounds are located in this 
addition. Rapid development inevitable. For full infor- 
nation apply to officeo J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 


We have for sale elegant Improved and 
ow and Addition Properties, Form, Ho at Snore 
= | —_ sande, _— a Coal, Iron, Gold, Silver 
ond Oc Pr = perties ranging on our lists from 


Call upon or address E,. F. RUSSELL & co., 
916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma.” 


GAVE YOUR COPIES 
OF 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


And send them in for binding. 
hey make a splendid, volume. 
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A HuGE Saw Loc.—The largest log ever cut 
on the Snoqualmie River was hauled out by Theo- 
dore Turkeson near Tolt, recently. It was a fir 
log thirty-two feet long, and at the smaller or 
upper end it was eighty-nine inches in diameter. 
The log was cut at Chisolm & Jewett’s Camp, and 
it required five yoke of oxen to drag it along the 
skid road to the railway. Ten horses were first 
tried, but they could not budge it. Teamsters 
say that it is the largest log ever hauled by tive 
| yoke of oxen. When it was taken off the cars to 
dump into the Snoqualmie River it broke down 
six feet of the bank.—Sea/tle Post Intelligencer. 


#e 
DOES THE MISSOURI FORM AN UNDERGROUND 
RIVER?—Col. Nettleton in Pioneer Press: *‘It 
has been reported by Prof. Hayden and others 
that there is less water in the Missouri 
River at Fort Benton than at Great Falls. 
It is between these two places that the river 
flows over the Dakota sandstones, and it is very 
possible that a portion of the water supply for 
the artesian basin of the Dakotas is received 
from this source. To determine the truth of 
these reports I intend to make a series of meas 
urements of the volume of water in September, 
during the low water season. Geologists think 
that the supply of water of the artesian basin is 
received from the Black Hills in South Dakota 
and the Rocky Mountains, in addition to what it 
may receive from the Missouri and Yellowstone 

rivers cutting the strata. 


* * 
” 


The cedar of Oregon and Washington is fam 


| ous all over the world, and demands for shingles 


from this country is steadily fncreasing. To 

show the lasting qualities of this cedar the Win 

lock Pilot notes the following: ‘‘Near Winlock 

is a curiosity in the shape of a giant cedar which 

for years has fallen to the ground, and on top of 

it a hemlock tree is growing to about the height 
| of 150 feet, and is about two and a half feet in 
diameter. The cedar tree is sound, and a larg: 
number of good shingles were made from it. No 
better evidence could be produced of the almost 
indestructible character of our shingles, from 
weather, than this.”’ It is also suggested that 
this natural curiosity would be worthy of exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. If it could be transplanted 
into Chicago without disturbing the growth of 
the hemlock tree it would certainly attract un 
bounded attention. 

* 

How PLAYING MARBLES ARE MADE.— Nearly 
all the common marbles which drag down the 
pockets of our boys are made in Oberstein, Ger 
many. They are made from the refuse of the 
agate and stone quarries in that neighborhood. 
The stone is broken into small cubes by blows of 
a light hammer. These small blocks of stone 
are thrown by the shovelful into the “hopper” 
of a small mill formed of a bed of stone having 
its surface grooved with concentrated furrows: 





above these is the ‘‘runner,” which is made of 
hard wood having a level face on its lower sur- 
face. The upper block is made to revolve rap- 
idly, water being delivered upon the grooves of 
the bed stone where the marbles are being 
rounded. It takes about fifteen minutes to finish 
a bushel of good marbles ready for ‘‘snapping.” 
One mill will turn out 170,000 marbles per week. 
The very hardest ‘‘crackers,” as the boys call 
them, are made by a somewhat slower process, 
somewhat analagous, however, to the other 





New, York Telegram. 
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Money Waiting for Investment 
very City and Town of New kneland. 


HEE SE HE Oe Oe OF Ot Oe Ot Ot Ot Ot Oe +t Ot Ot te 


HOW TO SECURE IT, for a good Western Investment: 


The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is the favorite periodical of that section; it is the only illustrated, literary 
monthly published in the six New England States. Its circulation isamong well-to-do and cultivated people of 
New England, both men and women, It has been for two years a chief medium for advertising Western and 
Southern enterprises. Thousands of dollars have been invested in the West from New England, because the 
advertising pages of this magazine have carried the announcements of the substantial and growing enterprises of 
the West to the capitalists of the East. 

There is plenty more money there. The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE reaches every enterprising, wide- 
awake man in the East. 

If you havea real good investment, honest, substantial and square, say so in plain terms in the NEW 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, and the financial men of the East will read it. 


For advertising rates, and sample copy, address 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
86 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 











SEDRO, WASHINGTON. MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 

systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 

COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 


SITUATION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also move N 


via Skagit River. 
ile ; ; Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
REsot RCES.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are TIMBER. TRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 
magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 lannest tieer emnteinn tute Paaet Gouna 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of 8 ver emptying into ruget sound. 
hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- MANUFACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. P mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
CoaL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten S H D kR () — ——_ furniture and oo SS 
miles distant. ‘Tests have shown these coals to make pulp works, oat meal mills, brewery, foundry, 
the best of coke. machine shop and smelter. 
Irnon.-—Iron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hotel, 
to the coal. k $10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 
LUMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. SILVER. ee three churches, bank, newspaper, business 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. ocks and residences. 
Fir and cedar. FRUIT O GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets address 
GOLD AND SILverR.—The celebrated Silver Creek, 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 
valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly (INCORPORATED ) 


galena, very rich in silver. Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 


DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at any time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 


For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
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South Bend, VVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 














The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 
Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 
Washington. 


South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago to a city of 3.000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 


grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the ra:lrcad this fall, there is ¢very prospect that the population will almost double ag.in. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 
business interests by its geographical! position. Such a tract at S:uth Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
toc valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 


As in all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traffic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is p!anked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full intormation regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Block, Pranklin Building, 
TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P.O Box 1102. P, O, Box 126, 
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The N. PR. R. Go. 8 New Gar Shops at Tacoma 


Will be completed and in operation within a few weeks’ Time. 
These shops are located in the southern part of the city; the gronnds comprise an area of 65 acres; the buildings number 30 in all, and will cost when completed 
$750,000. 1,000 Skilled Workmen 


will be employed in these shops, and another 1,000 will soon find employment in the various manufactories that must, in the very nature of things, cluster about the 
shops. ‘These men, with their families, mean a population of at least 10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of the shops within the next eighteen months. 
As a result of all this, property there will advance rapidly in value. 


THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. 


owns and controls all the desirable property platted and unplatted in the immediate vicinity of the shop grounds and is now offering for sale 
CHOICE BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE LOTS 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. This property is oaly NINE MINUTES’ ride on the N. P. R. R. from the Pacific Avenue Depot 


The company offers liberal inducements for the location of MANUFACTORIES. It has already located one plant, viz: The American Foundry Co., employing 
eighty men. For prices of lots, maps and descriptive matter of this property, together with a bird’s-eye view of Tacoma and printed matter regarding the State 


of Washington, address 
mint ee: THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





Hstablished 1883. Flathead Land Agency. 
SW ANd es & SWAN SZ. 
Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 





RENT: WILL J. SHINN, 
Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 
RIVER VALLEY, the longest settled and oNLY UNBOOMED partof Puget Sound Basin. It has the BEST SCHOOLS, the RICHEST sorL and the BEST MARKETS. 
Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R. R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, ready for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 
prices and On VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King County, Wash. 


washington. 





OCOSTA, BY THE SEA. 


The Coast City. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


ON GRAY’S HARBOR, CHEHALIS COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 





OCOSTA Is the deep-water Ocean shipping-point of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


OCOSTA has better and more protected harbor facilities than any other city north of San Francisco. 

OCOSTA is only three miles from the Pacific Ocean, therefore causing a necessary towing of only five miles, against one hundred and forty on Puget Sound, and 
one hundred and sixteen on Columbia River, to Portland, Oregon. 

OCOSTA is the natural out at for all the Gray’s Harbor Country, which region has five times the resources, such as timber, mineral and agricultural lands tribu- 
tary to it, than any other inle on the coast of Oregon or Washington. 

The Northern Pacific Rai) oad is practically completed to Ocosta, and will be entirely so within sixty days. What the Northern Pacific has done for Tacoma 
will be again witnessed at Ocosta. 


The Land Company has reserved 1,500 acres for manufacturing purposes, Parties desiring new locations for 
manufacturing or business enterprises, and such desiring more particular information, will find it to their interest by 
communicating with 


EH. B. MORRISON, Gen Manager 


Olympic Land and Investment Co. Ocosta Land Co. 
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THE WESTERN WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION AT TACOMA. 


Will open September 10th and close October 10th. 


The Exposition will be 
held in a spacious and 
handsome building erected 
for the purpose, and will 
be a highly instructive and 
interesting exhibit of the 
varied resources and at- 
tractions of the great new 
State of Washington. 


There will be SPECIAL FEATURES 
illustrating agriculture, stock raising, 
coal mining, mining for precious 
metals, lumbering, manufacturing, 
the fisheries, etc. Eastern tourists 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific 
Coast are advised to time their trips 
so as to seethe TACOMA EXPOSITION 

Excellent music will be furnished 
by an orchestra from New York City. 
Novel entertainment features will be 
given from time to time. The chief 
object kept in view by the manage- 
ment will be to show under one roof 
and in an effective manner the di- 
versified products which are making 
of Washington a wealthy and popu- 




































































lous State. 


A day each will be devoted to each of the large cities of the State with appropriate programmes, and 


there will be manufacturers’, laborers’, children’s, military, 


horticultural and floral, chamber of commerce, old settlers’, Indians’, miners’, sailors’, ladies’, firemen’s, babies’, farmers’, G. A. R., secret order’, and railroadmen’s 


days. 


‘LACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads. 


The Head of Navigation and the 
Wheat Shipping Point of 
Puget Sound. 


Northwest. 


Look at the Following Evidences of its Growth: 
Population, {Census 1890,} 40,165. 


Population in 1880, 720. 


Manawaed welene of mpmapatg GR TOGO ....o.c 556 isc cc cscccccccccccscces $517,927 
I SO GE, OT TD BONG o.oo. nds osc cccsnccciccccsccesvcs $5,000,000 
Assessed value of property im 1889.................eee eee eee ++ «820,000,000 
eee eer $29,841,750 
Pe IS I OE MIs cc icccc cc fcccccnsstceestocccost $667,356 
po ge Se ere oe ree ee $8,855,598 
FROG PIII BOO is ook caked tcc cccccsscccvecce $15,000,000 
a Ek Pe Sener eee eee eee 1 
BN Bn Moe eo o.0.c 5 cbb dase oc OUUUCR ccs ccdccsscccesee of 14 
EE ES EI Se TEE ETT $25,000,000 
I, , CSE ek sk os cpeheicsceesssasccsweee $47,000 000 
Pe IN Ba cn ae SORE ORS nc cir cccccsosvog $9,000,000 
WORGUOND UNEIIOD GE DOO iors 5 6ondic cc ccc ccc ccccccsccess over $18,000,000 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889...................000. $6,000,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.............-..... $1,000,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888................... $2,148,572 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889................... $5,821,195 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1890................... $6,273,430 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887..................5+. $90,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888..................... $263,200 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889.................. over $700,000 





Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from 


The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Center of the Pacific 


$250,000 
$506,000 
$750,000 


RE, IY 6.0% 10.20 0 85 505s Roca canecesece sss (Tons) 56,300 
ICN Sy cS. Co Lids bnok biclu.o.d) haRb 48 opines (Tons) 180,940 
se sian 4.05 508 186 48h ab dousee creda’ (Bales) 6,098 
a a5 06's 6 is 5i5's 0. kg 0's ele Se sind sin vended (Bales) 40,000 
Lumber exported in 1887.................... oe vccecccese( MOC) 107,326,280 
INNS 63s 'o55:0.0:55s 5 CSR EC aE RSs onldebonaalss (Bushels) 1,457,478 
III, <0 2...) ost PARTS wep haan tadedocpeseces. 4 
EY <5 o's 05's. ts s cmubaeietesseceasccacviscr deen. 2 
Pe BEN IIa. 5.0:6:66is'6 5:0 RSMAS RAB CANS b0.0 0 200\6G:b0 6 000 ve 9 
Value of Public School Property, 1889................20ccceeeees $264,480 
Value of Private School Property, 1889................. 0c ceeeees 250,000 
eee 5 oe ee 6 
a A 67 
RN NE IIIS 6 0.5 boas ccc cesdseccovesences (Miles) 12 
Ie ticas.c.cs s sobidccscck ss sas sdscaese i (Miles) 26 
Ro hind Apia illness leas. 0.6% ar0.6i0:6 Ob (Miles) 2 
Steam motor lines in operation..................seeeeeees (Miles) 82 

$1,500 to 


$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
Geneneral Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 


written information will be furnished on application to 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


Full printed and 
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THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


on 


GRAVITY 26°, 


No freezing in coldest weather. and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading rai has 


jemonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnisbed on application G WA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


Oo, 280, 299. 








CAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’i Manager 
BUREAU OF INSPECTION, 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & ¢ : TESTS and CONSULTATION. 


INSPECTION of Rails, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS ef Ores, Lrens, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iren and Steel Metallurgy Constractien. 
? Principal Office, Taz Rookery, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURGH; No. 828 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 “ee Nuw YORK. 

ROBERT W. HUNT, M. Am. Soc. C. E , M. Am. Inst. M. E., M. Am. Soc. M. E., . . Troy Steel and Iron Co, 
Joun J. Cons, Engineer of Tests; A.W. Frero peeps Enginevr; G.W.G. Farris.C. B.; James C.HALLSTED,C.B.; 
Ww. P. Gronan, C. E.; D. W. MoNavanmer, C. 'E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 











Kmpire Laundry Machinery Co. 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improveme» 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


TO Every READER REBUS. 


e beautiful Watches 
s who will read t 





riven absolutely free to each of the 
vertisement and send us the correct 


Wie 


of 


The } 
American House 
and Home make 
this maguificent & 
ely offer to 
se & intro- 
duce their mam- 
moth tlustrat’d 
News & Story 
to new 
it is veantifully and profusely ilinstrated, (established 
ame size Harper's and Leslie's Lilostrated Weeklies, and for 
mas been a conspicuous Metropolitan Journa Ve 
Over 100,000 for prizes and premiums, and by our 
500,000 readers. xperience has tanght us it pavs to 
useful premiums. Weguarantee sati«faction, and fulfillevery promise v 
make promptly. The rebus is composed of four words, The namesand address 
of those g correct answers Will be published weekly. With your answer send 
entsinsilver, 15 centsinstampsfor a three months’ trial subs« 
n toabove describe aper, and to help pay pac t 
” sent by return mail. Ifyou want watch t by reg 
extra, Address American House and Home, } 
P.O. Box 2252+ N.B.—Kemember we are the first and only firm ever togive a genuine W atch absolutely and 
unconditionally Free, and that according to above conditions, every one gets a watch by sending at once, 


give costly and 


OUNG MIEN « OLD MEN 


GET INTO THE TOILS OF THE SERPENTS OF DISEASE! 


They make heroic efforts to free themselves, but not knowing how to successfully 


SHAKE OFF THE HORRID SNAKES 


They give up in Despair and sink intoan early grave. 


WHAT AN ERROR! THERE IS HELP! 


All you who suffer from Lost Vigor, Weakened, 
Shrunken or Undeveloped Limbs or Organs, 
Physical Excesses, and all their evil results, secret 
diseases, evil thoughts and dreams, etc., etc., should 


send for 
limited time, which ex- 


OUR NEW BOOK plains the philosophy of 


diseases and the formation of the Sexual Organs of man, 
and how, by 

— HOME TREATMENT, — 
by methods exclusively their own, the WORST 
CASES CAN BE CURED. 

SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY, 


Do not hesitate We claim a monopoly of success .n 
treating these Disorders, and have thousands of sworn 
testimonials to establish our claim. 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 


64 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Copyrighted 1890—G. W. B., fecit. 











sent free (sealed) fora 








IMPORTANT 0 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

(ae Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 


FRANKLIN, PA. 





BUY and you will not 
TRY that 


DENY 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


contains a more clear, accurate and complete account 
of Northwestern progress than any other perivdical 
published. 


Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turu 
Buckles. 


a iii te 


CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Victor Colliau, 


Sole Builder of hia New and 
Improved Patented 


HoT BLAST 


287 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


GIVEN AWAY 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Genuine 18 Karat Gold Plated watch, 
hunting case, superbly engraved and 

double plated;equal in appearance 

to a $100.00 solid gold watch. 

Fitted with our own special excel- 

lent full jeweled movement, cele- 

brated for its handsome appearance 
and perfect time keeping qualities 
Over 100,000 now in daily use 
Formerly our price on this watch 
was $15.00, but for the next 60 
days,to secure active agents, 
we will send one to any ad- 
im dress for $5.85 and give you 

1A one free if you sell six. 
Cut this out and send it to 
aI us with your name, post office 
NM and express office address and 
j the name of the express Co, 
located there, and we will 
forward the watch to you by 
express C.O.D. You examine 
(mit at the express office and if 

@satisfactor 


have ordered and paid for s'x 
we wil! then forward you one 
free to yourself, If you do 
not live conveniently near an 
express office send $5.85 with 
your order and we will shi 
the watch to you by mai 
registered. The National 
fg. & Importing Co. 
828 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LEFYHL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designed for all purposes 


where limited quantities of water and high heads are utalized 


WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 





sent free. 
Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS, LEFFEL & C0,, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE. 


We carry in stock the 
LARGEST LINE OF FIRST-CLASS MACHINE TOOLS 
in the city, and a complete line of 


Small Tools and Machine Shop Supplies, 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, 
Chucks, Files, Drills, etc. 


Warerooms: 111 & 113 Liberty St., New York City. 











CAR YT-OGDEIW gz CoO., 
Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 


For Exterior and Interior Decorations. 








CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTUGERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, — Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 
































OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND. O. 


FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR.CO,, 


DETROIT, MICE. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 


Fine Illustrated Catalogue 





A Portland lady says that her hired girl in- 
| variably puts a pinin her mouth when peeling 
| onions to prevent her eyes from watering. It is 
| a practice believed in among the people of New 
Brunswick. 

** 

CHEAP TRANSPORTATION.—W heat is now car 
ried from Chicago to Buffalo, 800 miles by water, 
500 in an air line, for one cent a bushel, while the 
lighter grains are proportionately lower. For 
cheap transportation this is probably without 

a parallel. 
* + 

MINING IN A MONTANA ORCHARD.—The Vic- 
tor Mine, largely owned by Helena capitalists, is 
located in Deer Lodge County and has become 
one of the steady producers of Montana. The 
mine was discovered by Sterner Blake in the 
orchard on his ranch, and while the rich ore is 
being mined beneath the surface thousands of 
apple trees on the surface are being heavily laden 
with fruit ripening in the sun. Can a more in- 
teresting mining situation be imagined? 

ba Nd 

Women are as much afraid of wrinkles as they 
are of mice. This ought not to be the case, for 
wrinkles are the sign of intellect. They are also 
the sign of cheerfulness. When a person thinks 
hard he corrugates his forehead. If he is in the 
habit of thinking hard those corrugations harden 
into wrinkles and lines across the forehead. 
When a person laughs he contracts his eyes, and 
this makes the wrinkles around the corners of 
the eyes, commonly called crow’s-feet. So wrin- 
kles are either the marks of innocent mirth or the 
autographs of intellect. After a person reaches 
a certain age, and has no wrinkles, it is a sign 
that he has neither thought, felt nor enjoyed. 

a 

Here is a chance for some one with the legal 
wisdom of a Blackstone or a Marshall to make 
his mark: Mr. A has a pasture on the bank of 
the river. He has pastured Mr. B’s cow thereon. 
He also gave Mr. C. the right to fasten his boat 
to the bank. A few days since Mr. C. lost his 
chain and made a rope of hay. Mr. B’s cow 
smelling the hay climbed into the boat and 
chewed up the rope. Away went the boat and 
the cow. The former was dashed to pieces and 
the latter sailed over the falls. Now has Mr. B 
any right of action for loss of his cow? If he 
has, of whom can he recover? Has Mr. C any 
remedy for the loss of his boat, and if so, against 
whom? 

#.# 

CIRCUMVENTING THE ANTI-CHINESE LAW.— 
The wily Celestial, who sees his Promised Land 
in the United States, can do the entry act by pay- 
ing $50 to the Canadian authorities, hanging out 
his ‘‘washee-washee” sign a time, take the oath 
of allegiance to Victoria Regina, Dei Gracia, and 
all the rest of it, get his certificate of naturaliza- 
tion—vised by the American consul at the port 
of departure, and swarm over the border in great 
shape. There can be no provision of the expul- 
sion act made applicable to the Britisher, even 
if he is slant-eyed, pig-tailed, cork-soled, and 
gifted in speaking the hieroglyphs on a tea box. 
Sam Chung, One Lung and Ki Yi seek to enter 
this land and possess it; and being a cunning, 
patient, long suffering lot, may yet work out 
potent plans to circumvent the complacent 
American.— Fairhaven Herald, 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, [|P 4 On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
NHW YORK. For Every Variety of Service. 


tenet Ana cr, 08, BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES: 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


































GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Tea W asiiInNnGeaovse A.Tr BRAERE co., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Break, Westioghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail. it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic- 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving in accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, will 
repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

Pho Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 22,000 engines and 250,000 cars. This includes 161,000 freight cars, which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight car 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 100,000 of the improved Quick Action Brakes since December, 1887. 














| | PARKER RUSSELL 
SLIGO ROLLING MILLIS. | Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. | 






























Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 
—_ ” 

Pe : “CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
t == —— —— TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 
a Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. | 
QUALI” Y OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. | 

} BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PauL, MINN. 
a - ‘ : Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. MORRIS, Cm" Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas. ee ee Se eee ee eee 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limite, | ~= WY *O== 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 
WEW YORK, & Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building BOME, HN. » «a 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 



















JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8S. EpGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz. Sec’y. 
HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., CAUTION! 
MANUFACTURERS OF € PLACE TO B 

Car Axels, Bar Iron, Forgings, Links and Pins. Ve ~Uy 

H. C. McNarr, N. W. Agent. ST. LOUIS, MO. Quality our Special Fim re] i 
ice a | BRIDGE ¢ DRIFT 

, ; : OLT. 

Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel.  ' ma Lad 
BAR, TANK AND SHEET IRON, | SPIKES AND TRACK MATERIAL. NAILS AND BOAT SPIKES. Ay, anaes o KS 

OLD RAILS, AND CAR WHEELS. CAR AXLES, FORGINGS, LINKS AND PINS. S k . Bok be 

DILWORTH, PORTER & CO.'S STANDARD & GOLDIE PERFECT SPIKES. “§ \ INDS OF 2 TH 















MICHIGAN BotT & NUT Works 


H. C. McNAIR, 326 & 328 Endicott Building, St, Paul, Minn. eTROIT’ MIC. 
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HOUSANDS 
ys 
STOVES &p, 


Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 








Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders promptly. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 





SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth”—but there is no economy in a “cheap” engine. 
BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 


of both the Corliss and Giddings Automatic 
types. 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erected. 


*) Send for circulars and estimates. Larges: 
works west of the Mississippi River at 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


C. 8. LEWIS, Agt., 703 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. Jopiine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OTs steam co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forging: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPER, 


COPYRIGHT (804 


PPLIES. 


BELTING, OIL. & LATHYARNS 


TWINES,CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE 


"202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 








HEATH AND DIET. 


How to be Healthy and Hairy. 

A new prophet has arisen—also from Russia— 
who bids fair to emancipate humanity from the 
tyranny of Tolstoi the Terrible. His claims to 
attention are all the more imperative from the 
fact that he guarantees his followers exemption 
from two of the greatest afflictions to which 
fashionable flesh is heir—dyspepsia and baldness. 
The name of the prophet is Khorf, and he bears 
his credentials writ large on his person. Though 
he has already passed the span allotted to 
humanity by the Psalmist, he is as agile as a 
young opossum and as well thatched as Absalom. 
His “rules of longevity” are refreshingly simple. 
Eschew all drugs, never shave, live in the open 
air as much as possible, and wear as little clothes 
as you can—these are the cardinal doctrines of 
hygiene according to Khorf. So shall you become 
healthy, happy and hairy; for in the view of the 
new prophet the natural condition of the human 
being is to be all hairy like Esau, or all downy 
like Stanley’s pigmies. Aboveall, you must ‘twalk 
rhythmically,” for Dr. Khorf maintains that 
we digest with our legs and not with our stomach. 
Meat, spirits, mineral waters, and theatres are 
all taboo in the Khorfian system. Personally, he 
never wears a hat, and takes his meals in the 
open air. No doubt if this hirsute sage’s mode 
of life were compulsorily enforced on the entire 
population we should all be speaking Simian in 
a couple of generations. 
or an emperor who is an ardent Darwinian, the 
temptation to try the experiment will probably 
prove irresistible. London Globe. 


If ever there is a czar 


The Fallacy of Fish and Brain. 

As a result of personal experience, I may state 
that some years since I lived fora period of forty 
days, so far as what is called solid food is econ- 
cerned, solely on fish, with of course, the addi- 
tion of bread (no potatoes were eaten during the 
period); but I cannot recommend that mode of 
living. I discovered, before the forty days had 
expired, that fish was not the staff of life. 

In the course of my experiment I not only lost 
flesh but also energy, nor did I feel my head 
clearer or my thoughts and feelings more alert 
than when subsisting on more varied food. 
Whilst living upon fish only, one feels ‘‘a want,” 
a craving for “something you don’t know what” 
—that is to say, you cannot give a name to your 
desires; nor does the feeling wear off as you con- 
tinue the dietary; at all events, in my case ‘‘cus- 
tom came not to the rescue;” so, after forty days 
had expired, I returned to the flesh-pots, not all 
at once though, being convinced that caution 
was necessary. 

One popular fallacy in connection with fish 
may be noticed, namely, the oft repeated asser- 
tion that the eating of that particular food in- 
creases brain power. No one who has studied 
the subject can possibly believe the assertion. 
A man might eat a huge portion of fish every 
day of his life, and on the day of his death, if the 
quantity of phosphorus (the brain invigorator) 
consumed were to become visible, it would not 
amount to more than might probably suffice to 
tip a couple of lucifer matches. Communities 
have existed that lived almost solely on fish, but 
these ichthyophagists were certainly not famous 
for intellectual attainments. Nor are our fisher 
villages, in many of which much fish is presum- 
ably consumed, the seats of any great amount of 
brain power. None of our fisher folks are re- 
markable for genius, or even what is called com- 
mon sense; their views of life and its responsi- 
bilities being shrouded in a haze of superstition, 
which they lack sufficient strength of mind to 
see through. ; ; 

No fishing community, so far as is known to 
the writer, has given to the world a great man. 
Men of mark—poets, preachers, lawyers, war- 
riors, philosophers and physicians—have ema- 
nated, in Scotland at any rate, from all classes 
except the fishing class. 
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KA LITTLE NONSENSE. 


She 
He 
of the family thrown in.” 


“Do you love me for myself alone 


“Yes; and when we're married I don't want any 


Miss Ida—How do you pronounce Mephistopheies, Mr. 
Mr th—“'l I simply 
mention his home address 


Smith?’ Sn never pronounce it 


“Do you believe men sprung from the ape 
‘No; but! woman sprung 
mouse; in fact I've seen her do it 


Alice 


Jumbo believe from the 


Indur (author of “Metempsychc 

Don't you believe in the transmigration of 
souls, Miss Bee Hayve?"" Miss Bee Hayve: “Yes, ! 
ieve | do; for, do you know, at times you have the same 
ted look in your eyes that my poor Fido had when 


His CONVERT Prof 
sis ete 


be- 


haur 
the dog catcher was after him 


LOCATING THE MISSIONARY Artist: ‘“‘Here isa very 
suitable picture, Mr Gibbs. It represents Rev. Mr. Goss, 
the missionary,in the centerof agroupof cannibals.” 
Deacon Gibbs “I see the cannibals, Mr. Turps, but 
where isthe missionary?” Artist: “Didn't I just tell 
you that he was in the center of the cannibais,”’ 


A FREE 


De Puyster (angrily)—** You old black idiot! 
in it 
Deacon Cooppu!ller—“Sartin I does, my son, sartin!"’ 
De Puyster—“Well, confound you, what is it?” 
Deacon Cooppuller—"De head, sonny, de head! 


She—"“Do you drink?” He—“No!" She—*Do 
smoke?" He—‘Never!" She—‘Have you any 
He—"Certainly not!" She—‘“Well, run away 
mamma. There's a dear.” 


you 
vices?” 
to your 


“Your wife's new gown is a perfect dream,’ said Mrs. 
Kickshaw to Mr. Dimmick 

“I think it must be,"’ replied Dimmick. 
mare when I saw the bill for it 


“1 had a night 


Judge—“Can you give an instance of inciting a person 
to commit perjury?” 

Law Candidate—“Yes, for instance, 
female witness how old she is.” 


when you aska 


Wattse—"I don’t approve of this idea of burying every 
eminent citizen with a brass band 

Potte—‘“‘It would not be so bad, though, if they'd bury 
a braes band with each eminent citizen.” 


The other day a journal, hitherto without a spot on its 
character, inquired with well-feigned innocence: “How 
can five persons divide five eggs so thateach man will 
receive one, and still one remain in the dish?” After 
several hundred people went two-thirds distracted in the 
mezes of this proposition, the journal meanly says: “One 
takes the dish with the egg.”’ 





What are you laughing at my hat for? 


Tae Present Time.—Jesse: ‘“‘Did you get the mar- 
riage license, dear? Let me seeit.’’ Harry: “You won't 
understand it.”” Jessie: “Yes, I will, ‘To whom these 
presents may come’ yes; that is all right.” 


Chapley—‘‘Elisie, wouldn't you like to sit on my knee?’ 
Elsie—“No; but papa might.”’ Chapley—‘‘What makes 
you think that?” 
he would like nothing better than to sit on your neck.” 


Citycus—You call this house of yours only a stone's 
throw from the station?’ 
Rusticus—"Yes.”’ 


Risie—‘‘He told sister jast night that | 


Citycus—"*Then I'd like to see the man who threw the 


stone.”’ 


THe Way or lt 
entertainer,’ said Hobbs. “Indeed! I knew your wife 
appeared in public, but I did not know that you ever 
did “Oh, I don’t. 
baby.”’ 

Mrs. Tompkins—*'When my husband stays out all night 
I refuse to give him any breakfast.”’ 

Mrs. Smythe—*That may do for Mr. Tompkins; but it 
wouldn’t punish my Jima bit. When he stays out all 
night he doesn’t want any breakfast.” 


SHOW. 


Do you see anything ridiculous 


Cautious—""You lost your knife yesterday? Well, 
Tommy, I have found two knives.” said the Sunday school 
teacher. ‘Now tell me which of them is yours.” “Please, 
mum,” replied the honest boy, “which of them’s got the 
most blades?” 


Brobson—*What two kinds of menmeet in the early 
morning bours?”’ 

Craik—“I'm sure, I don’t know.” 

Brobson—"*Why, the hardy sons of toiland the tardy 
sons of Hoyle, of course.” 


Very stout old lady (watching the lions fed)—‘*’Pears 
to me, Mister, that ain’t a very big piece o’ meat for such 
an animal.” 

Attendant (with the greatest and most stupendous show 
of politeness on earth)—*'I spose it does seem like a small 
piece of meat to you, ma'am, but it’s big enough for the 
lion.” 


“Wife, what has become of the grapes?” 

“I suppose, my dear, the hens picked them off,” was the 
reply. 

“Hens—hens—some two-legged hens, I fancy,” said the 
husband with some impetuosity; to which she quietly 
replied: 

“My dear, did you ever see any other kind?” 


“My wife isa lecturer, and I aman | 


I stay at home and entertain the | 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PrRivaTs, Nervous, and CRRONIC 
»% Diseases, including Spermatorrhcea, 
\ or Seminal Weakness, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhcea, 
Glee tricture, Varicocele, Hy 
cele, Diseases of Women, etc. 


The physicians of this old and reli- 
able Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee acure in every case 
undertaken, ard may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reeding 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a vri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Hea!th 
and Disease. containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to6 P.M. Sundays excepted. a 

Address letters thus: GALENIC {1 \STITUTR, 

St PAUL, MINN. 


Flowers 
Plants 


MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and ali other purposes. 

Large assortment of fine bedding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower Seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders 
for funerals promptly filled. 


Seeds MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave. South and 1stn St., 2 
or City Store, 15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE PEERLESS 
|; STEAM COOKER 


Willenable you to cook a whole 
meal ever ONE burner on 
gasoline, oi!, gas, or common cook 
stove. It will pay foritself in 
one season, for canning fruit, 
AGENTS WANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 
QUINCY, LLL. 


‘GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 





63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N P 
kK. R. These Springs are fast becoming celebrated as a 
HEALTH and PLEASURE KESORT. The waters area 
specific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
Terms from 82 00 to 83 50 per day. Batbe extra. 
For information aadress I. G. MCCAIN, 
Hot Springs, Washington. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. Write fur terms. 


DR. G. C. SWALLOW, late Inspector of Mines, offers 
his services in buying and selling Mines, thinking his long 
acquaintance with the mines of the country and forty 
years experience in mining may be useful to operators. 
He has several valuable mines for sale. and has business 


connections with several Eastern parties who wish to 
buy Montana Mines. 


SoBe uslEer, 


The Popular Price 


Merchant Tailor 


and 


Men’s Furnisher, 


313 & 315 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I YOU LIKE GOOD TEA, You should try Ours. 
Wesell ONLY THE VERY FINEST QUALITIES in 
Ceylon, Volong, Japan, Gunpowder, 
English Breaktust, Hyson, 
Orange Scented Pekoe, Flowery Pekoe. 
Our high grade Ceyion is unequalied by any Tea soid in 
this country. Sampie packages of any one kind mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 
CEYLON TRA CO., Direct Importers and Retailers, 
Lowry Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A | great strides forward 
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means loss. Full Better write at once. 


STINSON & Co., Box 1607 Portiand, Maine 
$5 to $15 Fe. 9%).2" 
bLIGHTNING LATER 


Pp ware, &c. Pla 
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ae f f $5 W 
rs = —iZ H. E. DELNO A 
~* = —— Co., Columbus, ©. 
SLT A PTA LEMS IS 
using **Anmti-Corpulene F’.tis”’ lose Lolbs. » 
th. They cause no sickness, contain n son and never 
fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Pa 


rtic 
ulars (sealed) 46, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Phila, Pa. 





$80 A MON TH and expenses paid 
any active person i 

sel] goods, $40 a Month to distribute circulars, Salary paid 
nonthly. Sample of our goods andcontract free. Send 
0c. for postage, packing etc. WE MEAN BUSINESS 
NION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL 


ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safe and Sure. Send 4c. for “‘WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wileex Specifie Oc., Phila., Pa. 


FOR LADIES ONLY. 11.7" S422 


Secret, that cost me 85.00,& a Rubber Shield for 30 cents. 
MRS 3. A. KINSMAN & CO., 26 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


HABIT. The bes. cure known Cap 
OPIUM be had before payment is made. 
OR. M.C. BENHAM & CO. Bichmond, Ind 


ARE UNMARRIED —Send your glove measure and ? 

cents postage and receive by return mail, ‘‘s pleasant 

surprise. Manager CLIMAX, 49 C Ave., CHICAGO. 

= ¢ rola EP ED EE EY fron at 

999 so tgs thems seed 


olik 
Stamp to W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, 513 C Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of your future Husband or Wife FREE ! 
P he} KR CLIMAX CO. Chitatde fi 
































Dialogues, Speshere. for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


FREE TRADE 


Trade yourold home and hard lot in the 
East for a Red River Valley farm, where 
VS. ina few years you gain a competence, | 
which in your old age will be a sure 


PROTECTION. 





Letters answered and 
maps & publications 
sent free by F. 1.Whit- 
ney, St. Paul, Minn. 





Farms can be bought in Minnesota and 

IN Dakota on crop and other plans to suit 
purchasers o failure of crops in 

RED twelve years of settlement. Large yields 
of wheat and other staples. Fine stock 


region. Good schools and churches. 
RIVER Healthful climate. Great markets of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth within 
easy reach. ighest prices paid for pro- 
VALLEY. ducts. For further information address 
~_—! F. I. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. Great Northern Railway, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 
Or, apply to nearest general agency: 
Boston, Mass., 228 Washington St. 
New York City, 240 Broadway. 
Pittsburgh, Pa , 94 Fourth Ave. 
Toronto, Ont., 4 Palmer House Block. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 155 St. Clair St. 
Detroit, Mich., 328 Hammond Building. 
Chicago, Ill., 232 South Clark St. 
Milwaukee, Wis , 393 Broadway. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 233 Fourth St. 


Lo Sf 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Biock, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
yu can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. i 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lands are located along the line in the States 
traversed vy the Nortnern Pacific Railroad as follows: 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - a 6,700,000 Acres 
in Montana, - - - , 17,600,000 Acres 
in Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 
AGGREGATIS VE 


37;,O00,O0O0O Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad ccanpany, ranging chiefly 


; FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced Jands for saie by the Northern Pacific RK. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at parin payment. When landsare purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and ——— lands from $1 25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actua! se'tlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
eash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the irterest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the miueral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, aud the railroad Jands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and —— Government lands, the sold and unsold rairoad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the soid and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
to them also. 
WRITE. FOR PUBLIC {TIONS ..They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
24 ‘ . W"MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and tne Nortiern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. E. LAMBORN, 


General Emigration Agent, Land Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








Manufacturers of Bessemer, Foundry 
» and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro- 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPAN 











Manganese; 
Slab 
and Structural Shapes. 
always in stock. 
VE WORKS, namely 


General Offices, 
**Rookery,’ 


pal wns 


Tr ( nd ope te 
JULIAN L. YALE, Gen, Sales Avt, 


Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes 
Special Sections and Shapes made to order. 
NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; 


Chicago, Il. 


Iron and Stee! Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T 
Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


BESSEMER STEEL RAILS 


From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 
SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS. 


Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office, 
151 N. W. Ins. Building. 


T”’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, 


New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 
D. E. GARRISON & CO, Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





MALLEABLE IRON GADLING 


ORDER. DAYTON MALLEABLE IRON CoO.”**5°" 





i a 


and 


(iA WATER, 
WEST SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL CO., 


West Superior, Wis. 





F.C. WELLS, 


MANUFACTURER OF STEAM-PUMPS, 


116-120 S. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





zr.” Circul 


mu 


ar, showing specimens of 


ete 








“Moss Type,” “ ‘Photo ‘eae and Printing 


ator t now ready 





CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
paliertashdeane Mie Lok, 


Cupola Blocks eer Furnace Blocks, Locomotive Linings, 
St ove Li dnings.¥ ‘itrified Paving Blocks, ete. Imported and 
Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for Savage Fire 
Brick Co., Christy Fire Clay Co., Smith, Porter & Co., 
(W. Va ), Montezuma Fire Brick Co 

97 Dearborn 8t., 








U.S. Oilcial Census Of 1890, 


vi ive WW READY OUR 
25c. Series Indexed Pocket Maps 
of each State and Territory 
in the United States, 


aaareharerngne the Census of 1890. 


- 
Booksellers’ and News Stands. 


Sale at all 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


166 & 168 Adams St., CHICAGO, and 323 Broadway, New York. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


any particular Seetlon of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
» Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., 
address any of the following Agents: 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
Asst. Genl Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Po 


ard to 


In ree 


Rates eall on or 


RLTON rt- 
and, Or, 


sTIN, Asst. Ge 


nl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
tala, Asst. Genl, Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Mino. 
. Fircu, Genl, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, New York, 
NNAN, Eastern Pass, Agent, 319 Broadway, New York 
Ris, New England Agt.,306 Washington St., Boston,Mass, 
WapsworTu, Genl. Agt., 210 8S, Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 
, Genl, Agt., Cor, High and Chestnut Sts., 
bt v5 
ER, Genl. » Headquarters Building, 621 Pa- 
ma Watt 
renl, Agt., Se attle, Wash. 
ienl. Agt. Pass. Dept., 638 Market St.,San Fran- 
ren, Agt Ce or Main and Grand Sts., Helena, Mont. 
&, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul. 
NEILL, Ticket : 919 Nicoll et Block, Minneapolis. 
R zg Ashl 4 Wi 
iREENE, ¢ ty Ticket Agt 
ROBINSON, Ticket Agt "Ur ion Depot, 
,Uenl. Agt., Depot Bl ig.,W ater St., Winnipeg, Minn 


DISTRICT PASSENCER ACENTS. 


, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

J. H. Rogers, JR., 47 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA, 47 South Third St., Philadelphia, la, 
ruos. Ht a 128 St. James St., Montre al, Canada. 
Fuos. Rane EDALE, 79 and 81 Y« et Bt. Toronte , Ont. 
Gi .D. TELLER, 14 Exchange St., Buffalo ° 

W F. SHERWIN E mira, N. Y. 

D. W. JANo vITa, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind, 

A. A. Jac K, 193 Jefferson Ave , Detroit, Mich, 

r. D. Cami L, 144 Superior ’st , Cleveland, Ohio, 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St. Louis, 

O NDERBILT, 403 West Locust St., Des Moines, I 
ERRY, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

aTry, Read’s Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

« N. Roprtnson, Grand Central Station, ¢ hicago, Il. 
c. G. LEMMON, G rand Central Sts ation, Chicago, Ill. 

M. H. WuiTakt Rk, General Office, St . Paul, Minn. 


Minn. 
Duluth, Minn, 


‘Du luth, 


BRAY 


VA 
adel 
. F 
iN 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 





GEORGE FULLER, 


RAILWAY MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Car Rails. 
Spikes and Fastenings. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 





GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY C0., 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 


Manu/facturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 
Freight, Passenger and Engine service, Horse, Cable 
and Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 
Logging and Mining Cars. 


Ground and Balanced W heels a Specialty. 

These wheels are me perfect, being made 
with the greatest care, carefully bored, ground to a circle 
with a true relation to the centre; then balanced toa 
ound and carefully sized. Result: Smooth riding, less 
Range wear, less power to move, distribution of wear of 
brakes, longer life to wheels, rails and cars, and conse- 
quent economy, with only a slight advance over first cost 
of ordinary cast iron wheels. 

GHYURGE FULL E ~ Sales Agent, 

Dra Block, 8T. PAUx. 7 Phoenix Bld'g, 





CHICAGO. 


DISSATISFIED. 


Have you any Western Farm or City 
Mortgages for sale, or Property 
taken on foreclosure? 


WE have facilities to make you offers. 
Give full and accurate description. 


Address 


I. A. OLSEN, 


31 Loan and Trust Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





City of SUPERIOR Wisconsin, 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior, at the 
farthest point inland, upon the great chain of inland +eas, 
it is destined to become one of America’s great cities. 


It has grown in four years from 1, 500 to 
20,000 population. 


For further information apply to 


BARTON & SIMONDS, 


(SUCCESSORS OF ELMER E. BARTON), 


Real Estate and Investments. 


Established 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing. 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.8S. McDONALD & CO., 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 





MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


Cleveland, 
Chicago. 


Boston. 
St. Louis. 


Send for our patenee. It will give you valuable inform- 
ation on the subject of varnish. 


Newark. 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of 


American and Clair Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Plate Iron, 
Structural Shapes. 
Cut Nails and Spikes. TJ Rail—&, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
lbs. to yard. Patent Cold Rolled Shafting, Pulleys, 


Hangings and Couplings, Coil and Cable 
Chains. BESSEMER STEEL. 


Branch Warehouse and Office: 


Cor. Lake and Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















